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LECTURES. 


LECTURE XIV. 

SUITABLENESS OF CHRISTIANITY TO THE STATE 
AND WANTS OF MAN. 

1 Cor. xiv. 24 , 25 . 

But if all prophesy, and there come in one that 
believeth not, or one unlearned, he is convinced of 
all, Ke is judged of all: and thus are the secrets 
of his^ heart made manifest; and so falling down 
on his face, he mill worship God, and report that 
God is in you of a truth. 

Havjno considered in our former Lectures the first 
great division of the Evidences of Christianity, those 
which establish the Authenticity, Credibility, Divine 
Authority, and Inspiration of our sacred books; we 
come now to the second division of them, those arising 
from the excellency 'of the contents of the religion 
itself. 

The first division is termed the externai. Bvr- 
DENCES, because they attend the religion from with¬ 
out, and attest its divine origin; the second are called 
THE iNTBRNAn, because they come from within, and 
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•rise from those characters of truth \vHI|^are wrought 
into the very nature and compositi»»i«0M^^evelation. 

JBxternal evidences are the credentiah) of the mes¬ 
senger who comes to us from the Lord of heaven and 
earth; the internal are derived from tlie excel Ivncy of 
the message which he delivers. The latter evidences, 
therefore, follow thefr^nier, and are subsidiary to them. 

Our Lord and his apostles placed Christianity on 
this footing. They came with the most undoubted 
miraculous works, and claimed at once the obedience 
of mankind ; and afterwards, they appealed to those 
unnumbered indications of a divine excellency which 
the matter of their doctrine contained. 

The external eviden<!es now raise us as nearly as 
possible to the same situation with the Jews and Hea¬ 
then at the promulgation of the gospel. By means of 
them, we still see, as it were, the miraides, and witness 
the divine works, of our Lord and his apostles.' We 
do more; we trace a surprising accomjdishment of a 
series of prophecies, in the jierson of tlirist and the 
events of his churchwe read the accounts of the 
supernatural propagation his religionwe behold 
the manifest good effects produced on mankind.' On 
this ground we are bound to believe the doctrine j and 
doing this, we shall 1 h‘ in a situation to follow out, 
with the first Christians, the numbiTlcss proofs of a 
divine excellency in the matter of revelation itself. 

But hereit is important to remark, that the converts 
of our Lord and his apostles would never have been 
permitted.to examine, in the first place, the doctrines 
of Christianity on the footing of their own reasoning, 
and of suspending their obedience on the agr(x;ment 
or non-agretmient of its instructions, with their pre¬ 
conceived notions of what it was fit for God to reveal: 
this would have been monstrous and absurd; it would 


> Lect, VII. vo). 1. 
= Lect.j;., 


« Lectures VIII. and IX. 
' Lect. .XL 
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have been to sit in judgment on the Almighty, and 
would have raised the most impenetrable barrier 
against any perception of the internal evidences at all. 

In like manner, men can never be allowed now to 
investigate, in the first place, the matter of revelation 
by the pretended fitness of things and the light of 
their own resison, and to suspend their obedience on 
the agreement or non-agreement of the doctrine with 
their pre-conceived notions. This would suppose a 
previous acquaintance with what a divine revelation 
should contain ; and, if true, would altogether super¬ 
sede the necessity of it. It is hard to say whether the 
pride or folly of such a notion be the greater. But 
sure it is, that such a mind would never discover any 
internal evidence of the truth of Christianity. 

And yet this is the course pursued almost uniformly 
by unbelievers. They pa.ss over the immense body 
of external evidences; they begin with inquiring into 
what they term the reasonableness of the things re¬ 
vealed ; they plunge into metaphysics / they then, 
of course, misunderstand or pervert almost every arti¬ 
cle of the faith which they profess to examine; and, 
lastly, reject Christianity as not according with their 
notions of wisdom and expendiency. 

Not so the sincere inquirer. He receives Christi¬ 
anity with humble gratitude, on the ground of the 
external credentials with which Almighty God has 
l)cen pleased to accompany it; and then he traces 
out, as he is able, those intrinsic excellencies of the 
matter revealed, which may confirm his faith and smi- 
niate him in his obedience. He is so far from think, 
f ng that a revelation cannot come from God, because 
he sees not in every respect the fitness amd reasonable, 
ness of its contents, that, on the contrary, he con¬ 
cludes that the revelation is wise, good, just, and fit to 
be received, because he has every reason to believe. 


“ See the remarks on this practice in Bishop Van Mildert's 
History of Infidelity. 
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from its oxiernal evidences, tiiat it has a divine 
origin.'^ 

It is in tills manner we reason as to the works of 
nature and jirovidenee. 'Wlieii once we have admitted 
the lining and [lerfi'ctions of an all-wise Creator, from 
the grandeuraild eontrivaiiei' and hartnoiiy (it ri ading 
the general order of creation, we conclude that the 
unnumbered jiarts of it whiidi we do not yet under¬ 
stand, are good, because they come from the same 
divine hand. Thus also, when we have once received 
a divine revelation on its undoubti'd miraculous j.iroofs, 
we are bound to conclude that all the matter of it is 
good and right, because it comes from the tiod of 
truth and holiness. 

It is necessary to observe, however, here,—what 
will be obvious to every considerate person,—that the 
internal evidences do not arise from all the parts of 
revelation; but from those which are level in some 
measure to our comprehension, or addressed to our 
experience. They do not spring from the matter 
of revelation as it respects the being, subsistence, and 
will of the ever-ble.s.sed God ; his purpo.ses, his |)er. 
mission of this or that course of things, his choice of 
this or that method of recovering man. These are 
quite out of our sight. We have no data to proceed 
upon, and therefore can know' nothing. They are of 
the nature of discoveries, and are made to us from a 
system of things of w'hich an infinite Being is the 
author.’ We receive these implicitly on the footing 
of the external evidence, and there we leave them; 
except as any inferences drawn from them may bear 
upon our duly and hopes. 

Butinternal evidence arises from the matter of reve¬ 
lation as it respects the suiTAHLENEss of the hki.i- 
GioN, in its practical bearings, to the obvious wants of 
man as it regards the display of the moral attributes 

* Bishop Gibson. Davison^ 

• Biosoiit Lecturp. 
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of tin’ Supronio Boiii!; in the doctrines reveaef.d 
! i.s it appears in the excki.i.encv op the bitlE 
OP MOHA1. nuTV as it is Iwheld in the inimi¬ 
table EXAMPLE oj' ouK Loiii)as it is viewed in 
the tenup;ncy op revelation to promote in 

THE IIIfJHKST DEGREE HUMAN HAPPINESS;’' aS it 

proposes a test to which every one *iav bring 
IT, BY submitting TO ITS DIRECTIONS, AND 
3IAKING A TRIAL OK ITS PROMISED BLESSINGS.’* 

Ill these respects we have data to go upon. We 
have feelings; w’e are capable of judging in some re¬ 
spects of moral causes and consequences ; we have 
int'aiis of tracing out the same indications of divine 
wisdom, the same holy ends and contrivances in the 
gospel, as we find in the general providential govern¬ 
ment of God in the world. We arc thus applying 
the revelation to its proper purposes, considering it 
according to its own principles and structure, and 
ad I among in our knowledge and admiration of its 
various parts. 

This evidence is most important. It might indeed 
have pleased God, so far as we can judge, to give us a 
revelation so elevated in all its parts, as to furnish no 
internal evidences, or very slight ones, in the sense in 
whidi we now understand the term. We should have 
heeii still obliged to receive and obey it with humble 
thankfulness, and wait for the reasons of things in a 
future world. But it has pleased God to grant us a 
revelation, from many branches of which internal tes¬ 
timonies flow in rich abundance ; and we have only 
to put them in their due place, and use them for their 
proper ends, in order to derive all the advantages they 
wer<’ designed to convey. 

'riie external evidences are first in point of time, 
and superior in res^R’ct of authority; they are as the 

” KV. O' L«t. xvr 

” Lict. XVII. '» Lect. XVllI. 

Uct. XIX. ami XX. 
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oiitwnnl credentials of an act of a human legislature, 
proving tin' source whence it emanates, and the obli¬ 
gation which it imposes. 

The internal evidences are second in point of time, 
and subsidiary as it regards the divine authority of 
revelation—they spring from the excellent and appro¬ 
priate contents of the law' itself. 

But though the internal proofs are second in point 
of time, they have a force peculiar to themselves, and 
such as no human laws can claim. For as revelation 
proceeds from the infinitely wise Go<i, and relates to 
the eternal salvation of mankind, the matter of it must 
have a perfection and an interest far surpassing all 
that the wisest acts of human legislation can possess. 

The internal evidences, in fact, raise us from the 
mere conviction of truth, to the love and admiration 
of it. The external proofs are addressed to mankind 
generally, to awaken their attention ; the internal, to 
disciples w'ho have already received the religion, and 
have a confidence in all its declarations. The exter¬ 
nal evidences prove that the religion is obligatory; 
the internal show' that it is good. The one attests 
the authority of the diiine Legislator; the other 
proves to us the wisdom and efficacy of his enact¬ 
ments. 

The internal evidences are, therefore, in some re¬ 
spects, of a more satisfactory kindj. and bring more 
repose to the inmost soul of man than the external. 
TIh' one makes an impression upon the understanding 
through the medium of the senses; the other upon 
the heart, by means of its best affections and hopes. 
To know that a rev elation is come from God, is one 
thing; to perceive its divine excellency, and feel its 
salutary effects, is another. 

The internal evidences are also more intelligible to 
the great mass of Christians. They can understand, 
indeed, sufficiently, as we have shown, the external 
evidences. When the case is laid before them on 
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tli(i testimony of tlie great body of learned and en- 
liglitcmed jneii, whom they are aeeustomed, in all their 
most important concerns, to trust, they can perceive 
the general force of the accumulated and uneontra- 
dicted facts. Still they cannot receive fully and 
adequately all the parts of the question, because this 
requires a preparation of historical knowledge, habits 
of critical inquiry, and a good acquaintance with tlie 
general laws of reasoning and the course of events 
throughout the different ages of time. But to under¬ 
stand and feel the internal evidences, demands only a 
sincere and lowly mind. The humblest peasant <an 
discern, in the starry firmament, the marks of the 
wisdom and glory of God ; though the philosopher 
alone can demonstrate the laws of the planetary 
system. 

Nor is there any thing more calculated to confirm 
th(‘ faith of young persons, and fix them in the lOA e 
and obedience of the gospel, than a persuasion of the 
unspeakable excellency of the matter of it. For, 
though we ought to receive with implicit belief a rel 
velation which is once proved to have come from God ; 
yet, such is the nature of man, that he always foIlow.s 
what he considers to be good, rather than what he is 
merely convinced to be true. 

Ihe internal evidences, therefore, are amongst the 
chief inducements to faith in every age. It is indeed 
an unspeakable act of divine goodness, first to sur¬ 
round Revelation with the majestic glories of miracles 
and prophecies; and to fix immovably our faith after¬ 
wards, by the display of all its softer moral beauties 
of holiness and grace. 

Infidelity will never be silenced in Christian conn, 
tries, till we unite more closely the internal with the 
external evidences—till we honour God in the excel, 
lencics of his revelation—till we make the extrinsic, 
an entrance to the intrinsic proofs—till, having shown 
men the elevation and proportions of the Temple 
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from without, wo display to Ihoni tho hoautios of its 
.struoluro and iiso from within. I'ho two hrnnchos of 
jToof loavc moll, whore Christianity wlien first |iro- 
niiilifati'd loft tlioni—oonviiioed of tho authority of 
IJoi olation hy tho miraolos and jirophooies, and then 
oontomplating and adoring the infinite perfoolions of 
its oonttnts. 

^Co prooood, then, to consider the first hranch of 
Internal Evidonoos, 

The suitabeeness op the Christian kevei.a^ 
TION TO THF. obvious STATE AND WANTS OP MAN 
AS AN lONORANT AND .SINPUL CREATURE. 

Contrivanoo for the benefit of man, pervades the 
works of God in creation. The world was made for 
such a lieiiig as man, and no other. The order of 
th<“ seasons, the necessity of labour and forethought 
to make the earth fruitful ; the Avarnings—the natural 
warnings—giA’en us of the <-onsequenees of such and 
such eonduct: the prospective arrangements and com¬ 
pensations apparent in the daily order of human 
events, are parts of God’s moral government which 
are adapted to man, to his aecountableiiess, to his 
capacities of observation, to his various faculties and 
powers. 

The natural world, also, is suited to his peculiar 
wants and his means of receiving knowdedge: the light 
is adapted to his eye—the beauties around him to his 
pen-eptioiis of pleasure—the products of the earth, to 
liis various ajipctites and necessities—the remedies 
Avith which nature alxwnds, to his disease's. 

All is adaptation to his circumstances, in the AA'orld 
around him and in the providential government of 
God ; all affects his relation with other men as a moral 
and .social being—all has an influence on the principle 
of .self-preservation, and the pursuit of happiness im- 
plantecl in his breast hy the Almighty. 

Mail perceives and admires this suitableness: it is 
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one of the noble.st offices of philosophy to point out 
tile jiarticular indieations of it. In proportion as 
tiiese are more clear and express, as they converge 
from more distant and unlooked-for quarters, and 
hear more directly upon man’s happiness, is the evi- 
deuce of divine eontrivanee. 

In like manner, it will he found, that in the manner 
and form of divine revelation, there is an adaptation 
as clear, as widely spread over all the parts of it, as 
various and important in its bearings upon human 
jiap(iiness ; converging from ]ioints as distant and un¬ 
locked for, as in the works of the same divine Archi¬ 
tect in creation. The book of nature and the book 
of revelation are written by the same hand, and hear 
evident traces of the same manner and style." So 
that as the performances of a great painter are recog¬ 
nized by a similarity of outline and colouring, and by 
other peculiarities of his art; the books of nature and 
Christianity are recognized as performances of the 
same divine Artist, by the similarity of adaptation and 
contrivance, for the faculties and wants of the beings 
for whose use they were designed. 

The Christian revelation, then, is suited to man, as 
it speaks a okcisive i.angua(jk, and gives repose to 
the mind in the most perplexing difficulties—as it 
unfolds the mysteries of his condition— as 
it provides a iiemedy for all his wants— and 
as it is calculated for universal diffusion. 

I. The Bible is suited to man as it speaks 

A CLEAR A.ND DECISIVE LANGUAGE, AND GIVES 
REPOSE AND SATISFACTION TO THE MIND OF 
MAN IN THE GREATEST AND MOST PERPLEXING 
DIFFICULTIES. 

No mark of adaptation can be stronger than the 
obvious fitness of revelation, in its contents generally, 


** J. Scott. 
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to (he stato and wants of those to whom it is sejit. 
■What sort of a liook is the liilile? In wluit sort of 
nianiier does it address ns ? On wliat hind of to[iies 
does it treat ? What donlitful tilings does it eonijiose 
and settle? Wliat |ieuee does it hrini; to the mind 
agitated witli eonllieiing o|)ini(iiis and disturbed witli 
inward remorse ? Those are the questions whieh 
most naturally arise. 

The answer is, the Bible determines all tlie points 
e.s.sential to man's haiipine.ss ; and determines them 
with so mneh elearness and decision, as to exempt 
him from doubt and lluetiiation, and give repose to 
liis inmost desires. 

Man was wondering in the darkness of nature. 
The faint traces of an original revelation were almost 
lost. Endless disputes without authority, and per¬ 
plexities w'ithout a elite, bewildered him. Nothing 
was .settled, even about the existi iiee of Ood, or the 
immortality of the soul, or a futun- stale. 

In the midst of this eonfusion, .Hevelation comes in 
and silences, with the alitliority of a master, •' the 
babblings of .seienee falsely so ealleil.”'* It dis|)iites 
not, it eoiideseends not to reason with man: it decides. 
This is exactly what man, after four thousand years 
of interminable contests, wanted. The authority 
which revelation claims hy its external evidences is 
thus in harmony with the tone and language w hieh it 
a.ssumes in its instruetions. You are ast< ni.shed at 
the display of the miraeh'S—you view with suri'rise 
the other proofs of a divine religion. You open the 
sacred Keeord. You are assured beforehand that it 
will he most worthy of the great God from whom it 
raine. though you presume not to say in what nianner 
that will a|)pear. On making yourself acquainted 
with the eeiitents of it, you perceive that it uses (lie 
natural language and style of its divine Author: you 
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seem to liear the very voiee of Ood liimself. You 
fei'l fiialthe revelation tak<'.s the l)eeominf; attitude of 
sii|ii riority and coininand ; and addresses you as an 
;eiioi.vnt, weak, depi^iident creature. 

This is alt 0 ;(etlier different from fh(! style of any 
other hook. Tliis is (luite distinct from the arro;:ancy 
of human presumption, as well as from the uiieertaiii- 
ties of human reasoning. All is as it should he: 
(>od speaks; man is silent—God teaches; man learns 
■—God determines ; tnan ols'ys. 

It is .scarc<‘iy jiossihle to read a single discourse of 
the holy )>ro|)hets in the Old Testament, or of our 
Lord and his a|)ostles in the New, without feeling 
that they sj)eak as those having authority, and not 
as the scrihes.”'' 

The great principles of nafund or es.sentia1 religion 
arc su|)posed to he known. Tin' heing of one Al¬ 
mighty and jxTh'ct (iod—the creation of the world 
hy him oulof nothing—the immortal and accoiintahle 
nature of man—a future state of rewards and punish¬ 
ment—the (ddigation of loving, worshipping, and 
obeying God—the .several hranches of duty to our 
fellow-ereatures: these principles revelation scarcely 
ever formally di'clares, much less stops to prove. It 
looks on them as known—it considers them as sulTi- 
<-iently estal>lished hy the works of creation, tile frag¬ 
ments of man's moral nature, the tradition of the 
original revelation, the voice of conscience. It goes 
on to something further. It prweeds to teach men 
h'sse.ns of its own. which may hviiig into action these 
prineijiles of natural religion, chsir up their imperfec¬ 
tions, and give them a new force and application, 
llevelation begins where nature ends. 

In doing this, revelation jireservesan uniform dig¬ 
nity and authority, springing from its innate truth, 
and hearing thi“ impress of, what it really is, the Great 
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(lod Ivacliinft l)i.s creature man. It pas.fe.s over in¬ 
ferior matters. It (tei«n.s not to notice lli(“ inlcre.sl.s of 
eartl), the polities of prinees, the petty projects of 
lepslation. It treats only of the jfreatest and most 
important concerns. It is (lod’s hook ; and contains 
nothin}; tritiin);, notiiing unimportant, nothing super- 
fliiou.s. It speaks of eternity and eternal tilings. It 
n'veals [lardon and grace; it marks out the ways of 
peace and holiness. It shows exactly those things 
which it most concerns us to know, and whi<-h we 
could nei-cr understand nor setth' of ourselves. 

Now all this is exactly adapted to man. He is 
v.eak, ignorant, sinful ; distracted with eonfiieting 
opinions, and wandering in the darkness and sorrows 
which Ins relielliou has occasioned. Still he is ac- 
countaide. As such, the Scripture addresses him : 
so that no other creature hut man could understand 
such a hook as tlu' Bihle. 

It is to him, however, the precise Revelation he 
needs. He finds peace of mind in its authoritati'e 
dictates. H<' fisds lh(‘ ground tirni under him. He 
flies from human eonji'ctuve aiid the intricacies of oju 
posing systiTiis, to repose in tin' authority of the Bihle, 
Man, when his atleolion is awakened to the suhjeci, 
knows in his inmost soul that he wants direction—he 
knows tliat to make out truth for himself, in the way 
of di.seussion, is imjiossihle. Though, when attacked, 
hewdlldefend his pow'crsof understanding,and liberty 
of directing his own jiath, yet he is .sensihle of his 
■W'eakne.ss; and, wdien he speaks tlm real language of 
his heart, says, " What I want i.s a sure and unerring 
guide." When Ri'velation, then, conn's to him with 
the credentials of outward ('videnees, and speaks to 
him in the tone of autliority and decision, he follow's 
her directions, as those of a frii'iid, and the perturba¬ 
tion and anxieties of his mind about religious truth 
im mi'd iatel y s uhside. 

A traveller w ho has lost his way amongst the snows 
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of the Alps, doth not more rejoice when he meets an 
<'Xfi('riei)ee<l pnide, who shows him th(' credentials of 
his iippoiiilnient l»y tlie lord of the country, and then 
bids iiiiij boldly to follow his steps; than man re¬ 
joices, when, bewildered in the mazes of human rea¬ 
sonings, he meets with the authorized guide of life, 
and. liaAing .seen his credentials, i.s invited to follow 
him without distrust, till he is extricated from tlie 
labyrinth of error and sit). 

11. Rut Christianity i.s siiitaide to man, because it 
Fnfoi.os ai,i> TUI' niv.‘'Ti:i{n,s oi- iiis condition. 

An (O NTS FOR Tim Al’I'AHUN'r rON'ritADIfJTION OF 
Ills slAIK, AND ADDItlv.ssl-.S III.M IN THIS CONDI- 
■J ION. AND NO OTHKR. 

1. Jf the matter of Revelation be adapted to his 
igiioranc!' and weakness, b- eause it .speaks with deci. 
•sioii and treats of the most important concerns; it is 
also eijually adapted to his lierplexities and anxieties, 
lii'eause it tells him the jivsrnniKs of his state in 
this world, opens to him all his charai'ter, and ex¬ 
plains the w hole of his eireunislanees. diflicullies, and 
miseries. This is a steji in the adaplaiiou yet higher 
and more im))ortant, beeaii.st' it touches him more 
nearly, and is more out of the reacli of una.ssisted 
reason. 

The Ileatln'it }>hilosoj>hy can givi! no consi.stent 
aceouni i.f man’s actual history. It g(ic.sses, hut if 
eannot explain. .Soiiieiliiiig it knows of his weak. 
ne.s.se.s, hit, sorrows, liis eorriiptions, liis tendencies 
to e\il, the conlradietions hetween liis roa.son and his 
jiassioiis—hut nothing adeijuately, nothing distinctly, 
noiliing !is to the souixt and extent of the evil, 
nolliing definitely as to the original purity and suh- 
sei|iiimi fall of man, notliing us to the Divine image 
in wliieh he was created and which lie lost by sin, 
nothing of the projier end of man, the enjoyment of 
Cod. 
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(Jod toacltiliK his creature man. It passes over in¬ 
ferior matters. It dcigiKS not to notice the interests of 
earth, the polities of jirinees, tlte [)<‘tty j)rojeets of 
legislation. It treats only of the greatest and most 
important concerns. It is God’s book ; and contains 
nothing trilling, nothing unimportant, nothing super- 
fluou.s. It speaks of eternity and eternal things. It 
reveals pardon and grace ; it marks out the ways of 
peace and holine.ss. It shows exactly those tl.ings 
which it most concerns us to know, and which wo 
could never understand nor settle of ourselves. 

Now all this i.s exactly adapted to man. Ht' is 
weak, ignorant, sinful ; distraett'd with conflicting 
opinions, and wandering in the darkne.ss and sorrows 
which his reladliou has occasioned. Still he is ac¬ 
countable. As such, the Scripture addresses him : 
so that no other creature but man could lUiderstand 
such a book as the Bible. 

It is to him, how('V(‘r, tin* precise Rcvelatioji he 
needs. He finds ])eace of mind in its authoritatiNC 
dictates. He feels the ground linn under him. He 
flics from human conjecture aiid the intricacies of o|)- 
posing sysh'ins. to re|w)se in the authority of the Bible. 
Rian, when his attention is awakened to the stihjtTi, 
knows in his inmost soul that he wants direction—In? 
knows Uiat to make out truth for himself, in the way 
of discussion, is imjiossible. Though, w hen attacked, 
he w'ill defend his ]iowcrs of understanding,and liberty 
of directing his own path, yet he is .sensible of his 
w'eakness; and, wdien he speaks the real latigtiage of 
his heart, says, “ What I want is a sure and niierriiig 
guide.” When Revelation, then, conu'S to him witit 
the cn'dentials of outward evidence.s, and speaks to 
him in the tone of authority and d<'cision, he follows 
her directions, as those of a fritmd, and tin; perturba¬ 
tion and anxieties of his mind almnt religious truth 
immediately .subside. 

A traveller who has lost his w'ay amongst th(! snows 
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of tho Alps, (loth not moro rejoice when he meets an 
experienced guide, who shows liiin tlie credentials of 
his appointnienl hy the lord of the country, and then 
hids iiiin boldly to follow his steps; than man re- 
joice.s, when, bewildered in the mazes of human rea- 
soiiing.s, he meets with the aiilhorized guide of life, 
and, Iiaving seen his credentials, is invited t<i follow 
him without distrust, till lie is extricated from the 
labyrinth of error and sin. 

II. But Christianity is suitable to man, because it 

FNI'OI.US AI.I. THE MVsTlcniES OK Ills OO.MIITION, 
AOCOI'NTS Koa THE AT’EAUENT CON rilADICTION OK 
ins STATE, AND ADOIIESM.S HIM IN THIS CONDI¬ 
TION, AND NO OTHKU. 

j. If tlie matter of Bevclution be adapted to his 
ignorance and weakness, Ir 'siuse it speaks with deci¬ 
sion and treats i>f (he most important concerns ; it is 
also efjually adapted to his perjile.xities and anxieties, 
beiausi- it tells him the .iiv.sTEiirKs of his state in 
this world, opens to him all his character, and ex. 
jdains the w hole of his cir<Timslanc<‘s. ditliculties, and 
miseries. This is a .sti'p in the adaptalion yet higher 
and more itn)>ortant, because it touches him more 
nearly', and is mon? out of the reach of unassisted 
reason. 

The Ilealhen jihilo.sophy can give no eon.sistent 
aecouni of man’s actual history. It gu<'s.ses, hut it 
cannot exjilain. Soiiiething it knows of his weak, 
nesses, his sorrow.s, his corruptions, his tendencies 
to e\il, the contradictions between his reason and his 
jia.ssion:—but nothing adetjaately', nothingdi,stinctlv, 
nothing as to the source and extent of the evil, 
nothing delinitely as to the original purity and sub- 
seipient fall of man. nothing as to the Divine image 
in which he was created and which he lost by sin, 
nothing of the projier end of man, the enjoyment of 
tied. 
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Aooordingly, all was eontradietion and confusion. 
The satirists scd/.ed sonic fragments of truth ; the 
poets, the orators, the statesmen, the jihilosophers, 
other j oints. Fables of the golden, silver, and iron 
ages were framed. Men ajtplied themselves, now to 
the dignity and love of truth which seemed latent in 
human natun!; and now to the jiassions and appetites 
vhich actually governed and controlled it. Keason 
and sensual pleasure divided the schools of learning. 
An unnatural pride and ajmthy, in epjiositii n to all 
his tender and soiaal projiensities—or a sensual in¬ 
dulgence, which contradiited his asjiirations after 
intellectual and moral excellence, jirevailed in the 
doctrines of the sages. 

Revelation <'onics in and explains every thing— 
solves the migma, casts a stn ng, clear light upen the 
history of man, tells him all his condition, and treats 
with him as in that condition, and no ether. 

'i’he two faits which it reveals—first, the original 
dignity and uj rightness of man, formed after the 
image of his f'reator, and designed for knowing, lov¬ 
ing, worshij'ping, obeying, and (iijoying him forever 
i—and tin'll the fall of man, and the lo.ss of his 
Maker’s favour and image, by .sin, with the di.sorder, 
blindness, ei.'rnij tion, anti rebellion which ensued— 
these l«o facts unftild at once all the jiheiioniena. 

The loose fal rie of human conjectures cannot hold 
together. I'ables about a jn-iineval and a deteriorated 
state are of no value to mankind. Rut the distinct 
and authoritative narrative of the Bible—its account 
of our first righteousness and subseijueiit ajiostacy,— 
given, not in confused and general terms, but histori¬ 
cally, and in detail, with the consequences arising 
from them, and in connexion with the highest prac¬ 
tical jmrposes— the inuinent these facts are made 
known by the Christian religion, all becomes light. 
There is a eongruity in them to the state of man. 
Many ix»int.s, indeed, remain unexplained, as w« 
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expect, with regard to the will and conduct of 
tli<‘ cver-blossod God; but the facts thcnisclves are 
siillicicutly revealed for the designs which the Reve¬ 
lation had in view. 

2 . Now all the apparent contradictions are 
acimunted for. For what is so great as man ; and yet 
what so little—what so great, if you mark the occa¬ 
sional traces of his original grandeur—what so little 
if y(»u follow the prevalent course of his desires and 
eond U(d ! 

\Vhat so great as man ! How exalted the dignity 
of liis nature above the inferior animals! What a 
gift is reason! What a distinction, speech! What 
a thirst he has for knowledge—what a desire after 
happiness—what a mind, in some faint measure, re¬ 
presenting the Deity! Whither cannot his powers 
extend themselves! What di.scoveries of science, 
what inventions in the arts! What a thirst after 
something which is not found beneath the sun, after 
a good which has no limit! W'hat enlargement, what 
constant improvement the soul is capable of! In 
sjtite of all his misery, he has a feeling, a sentiment 
which elevates him, and whieh he cannot repress. 
Nothing satisfies his ambition but the esteem of ra¬ 
tional and intellectual beings. He burns with the 
love of glory; he has an idea of a lost happiness 
which he seeks in every thing in vain. He is a de¬ 
throned monarch, wandering through a strange coun¬ 
try, but who cannot lay aside his original habits of 
thought and expectation.''' 

And yet what so little as man ! What contradic. 
lions is this strange creature daily and hourly exhibit, 
ing! As to his ends and capacities, he is great; as 
to his habits, he is abject and vile. His reason is 
expansive, comprehensive, elevated; and yet his pas- 

” J’ascal. 
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sions mean and uncertain and perverse. His mind 
vast and noble; his desires iinjmre and i'orrupted ; 
his dissatisfaction with external things separating; him 
from the earth, and yet iiis propen.sities clmininRhim 
down to it. Ilis thouclits full of prandeur, hut hi.'; 
affections narrow and fTrovelliny. In his aspiratkuis, 
he rises up to anfrels ; in his vices, he sinks below the 
brute.s. In liit conceptions of futurity, ininn'iisity, 
eternity, he is suMime; in liis follies, pursuits, and 
desires, he is liniiied, depraded, childish. Thus, man 
is a maze aiui labyrinth to iiiniseli, full of grandeur, 
and full of meannefs—<!l‘rrandcur a.s to his original 
dignity, as to the iioage (d e-od, his capacity for reli¬ 
gion, his longing for iinmortalltj', his fhir,st of truth, 
his large designs and [ire; rets—atid yet low and de¬ 
based as to his jjassions, his ehangeahleness, his j>ur- 
«uit of any folly or error, hi-- degrading jilea.sures and 
appetites, hi.s delight in sen,-urd tilings, and neglect 
of his intelleeuial and moral nature. 

H eiiee the history of mankind lias ever presented 
the a)ipaU.ing jdetureof misery, folly, vice, ignorance 
triumphant, (except as llevelation has supplied a 
remedy,) notwithstanding all man’s powers and de¬ 
sires. lie will not part with religion, and yet lives a 
slave to appetite; lie will not forsake the pursuit of 
truth, and yet he loves a lie. And whilst ajiparently 
advancing toward.s jierfeetion. he seems also to be 
sinking into lower dcjiths of didiasenient. Wars and 
contests find perpetual fuel in the lusts of men, not¬ 
withstanding our experience of the misery they occa¬ 
sion and the unsatisfaetoriness of their most fortunate 
results. The most improvident courses are pursui'd, 
in spite of convietioii and warnings and example. 
The same errors are committed as to the nature of 
true I njoymerit, and the means by which it should be 
pursui'd, which have been acknowledged and lamented 
in all its former generations. The improvements in 
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tlx* sfienvcs and arts are no sure omens of the dimi> 
nation of moral delinqueney.'* 

Now what van be a more striking proof of adap~ 
tation to the state of man, than tliis di^velopment of 
his contradictory feelings and pursuits in every part 
of Revelation, and an address to uim upon this 
FOOTING, and no other.? 

Tlie Bible would be suited to no other creature but 
one fallen from so great a height and sunk into so 
ileep a gulf. It is in this state it su[)fH>ses him to be. 
It is in this state it propo.ses to hiinall its discoveries. 
It calls to him ns an accountable being, as having a 
conscience, the vicegerent of the Almighty; as capable 
of eternal happiness, as formed for knowing and serv¬ 
ing God, and as destiixHl to undergo a divine judgment 
—and yet it takes him up as he actually is, a fallen 
and dejiraved creature, accuses him of his sinfulness, 
culls him to humiliation and penitence, reminds him 
of his continual weakne.ss, and makes him de|)endent 
for every blessing on the grace and mercy of God. 

Thus, as the |ihysician proves his skill and experi¬ 
ence in treating the I'onifilieated diseases of his 
jiatienls, by telling them all they feel, and explain- 
ing the souri^e of their sufferings, anticijiating their 
de.scription of them, reconciling the apparent contra¬ 
dictions of their story, and suggesting new points 
which they had not recollecti'd-udoing all this in a 
thousand eases, and w ith invariable truth of observa¬ 
tion. >So the Bible proves its claims to the confidence 
of men, by discovering all the secrets of their malady, 
o(H,'ning to them the unol).servcd dejiths of their heart, 
and telling them the history of tlieir contradictory 
feelings and desires, however little suspected by 
themselves. 

III. But furtiier, the Bible provides a remedy 
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FOR Ai,L THE WANTS OF MAN ;—which though sur¬ 
prising and incomprehensible in many respects, yet is 
ill other views most exactly suited to his reasonable 
and accountable nature, and obviously adapted to his 
wants and necessities. 

This is. in fact, the peculiar point of suitableness 
in Revelation. Every thing else would be inferior, 
distant, uninteresting, unless as connected with this. 
The Bible not only speaks with authority, and opens 
the w'hole of man’s state, but, having done this, pro¬ 
vides an adequate and most surprising remedy. 

If man be in the weak, fallen, ignorant condition, 
which we have described ; then the suitableness of a 
Revelation is only another word for the suitableness 
of the remedy which it makes known. 

Now, no other religion ever projwsed to him any 
distinct and efficacious relief. Wliatdid heatlieiiisni 
pretend, with its contemptibh* deities and its unmean¬ 
ing ablutions and rites ! It was calculated, no doubt, 
to fall in with the universal inipression on man’.s 
heart that he neech'd some guide t()r divine worship, 
and some atonement for sin : but it gai(? no specific 
information, and offered no adivjuate succour. 

The prominent discovery of Revelation is, that 
pardon and grace, light and strength, hope and joy, 
life and salvation, are made known in llic mercy of 
God our heavenly Father. A dispensation of grace 
by the Son and Spirit of God is the glory of the 
gospel, arid constitutes it those “ good tidings of great 
joy”“'which precisely suit the extreme misery of our 
state. 

This remedy is adapted for man in this important 
respect, tliat it not only prescribes a rule of duty, but 
provides for tli<‘ pardon of former transgression, and 
furnishes strength and motive for future obedience. 
This is altogether new and peculiar to the Christian 
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rel’aion. Other religions presoriiie, invite, tlireaten 

_but this pardons, renews, clianges the state and 

(lisj.osition. Other religions deal with man on the 
footing of his own powers, and make the best they 
are able of his eireuinstanees—Christianity brings in 
a new power, <Teates new eireunistanees, gives new 
life and feelings and pursuits, reveals new and divine 
agents for efleeting man’s salvation, presents a foun¬ 
dation of forgiveness in the saerifiee of Christ, opens 
a way for obedience in the direct lielp and aid of the 
Holy Spirit. 

All this is so congruous to the precise exigencies 
of man, as to constitute a summary argument, requir¬ 
ing no detail of proof, of the divine origin of Cliris- 
tianity. It so com]>letely answers the case—it so 
meets the very necessities and desires which men in 
every age have expressed, though incapable of d(‘vi. 
sing any means of satisfying them, that it carries 
along with it a perfect conviction of its truth. 

It is true, this remedy is most surprising and in- 
eoin])reheiisihle in many respects—but this does not 
lessen its suitableness nor its admirable ellieacy, as it 
is |)racti<'al)ly ljtte<l for the relief of man’s wants. It 
is surprising, it is sliipeudous, as we shall have to no¬ 
tice in our next lecture. But ti^c Revelation being 
clearly admitted on its undoubted I'xteriial testimony, 
alt the matter of it n sls ee. llie truth of that God that 
cannot lie; and the subs.;! i.rv pnKifs, from the suit- 
abh'iiess, in some respects, (.f its mcale of .supjdyiiig 
our wants, ar<' in no way lesjcned by its stupendous 
or ineomprchensible eharai'ter in otlier points of view. 
For there are not wanting topics of ohstTvahle suit¬ 
ableness to the reasonable and accountable nature of 
man, in the application of this great remedy. 

1. The gospel wor.ks by proposing ADEyiiATE mo¬ 
tives. It opens to man all his n-til danger, and 
excites fear. It proposes '.livine eiicoiiragenient, and 
inspires liojte. It sets before him the terror of judg- 
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inenf, and the joys of heaven ; and awakens corres¬ 
pondent anxi(‘ty and apjTehension of consequences. 
It invites man to repentance and salvation, by pre¬ 
senting toliini new truths, new facts, new assistances, 
new prospects. All is intelligent motive, addressed to 
a reasonable being. The stu])endous redemj)tion, in 
its pardon and in its grace, places him in a situation, 
and discloses to iiim circumstances, which move and 
actuate his determinations and efforts. 

2. Further, it places man in a new and more fa¬ 
vourable STATE or PROBATION—a State wliolly dif¬ 
ferent fn)m that in wliich he was before the revelation 
ot Christianity, because then a hopeless degeneracy 
renden'd his condition on <‘arth. not so much one of 
probation, as of gloomy forebodings and dark desi>air. 
But now man is by the gosjiel raised to hope, and is 
called on to follow the bright pros)>ects op(!ned l)efore 
him. Invitations, warnings, calls to repentance, de¬ 
nunciations against pride and unbelief, projiosals of 
reconciliation, are addressed to him. He is told that 
his state hereafter is to dej>end on his manner of pas.s- 
ilig this probation, receiving the.se offers, and accej)t- 
ing this salvation. In short, just as God’s natural 
gorernment j)laces him in a slate of jnobatntu as to 
the duties and happimsis of this life ; so does the dis- 
j>cnsation of the gospel, as to s])iritual and eternal 
blessings.'" 

3. Then it proposes to man a system of means 
adapted to his powers and faculties. He is to obtain 
grace and help in the use of certain methods of in¬ 
struction, a])pointed for that end, by Almighty God. 
'I'lie readi?ig of the holy Scriptur<«, the public and 
j>ri\ afe worship of God, the sacraments, the formation 
of habits, abstinence from .sc<mes of temptation, the 
B(K-iely and converse and example of the i)ious ; tliese, 
and similar things, are the means which Christianity 
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sets )ic('or<‘ him. Into the desicii of this system of 
means lie must fall. He ean olitain no craee, no 
(livii.e aid, no relief, no jiardoii, no renewal of mind, 
no direotion, no eonifort, ('xeept as lie heartily and 
huiiihly jdaees hiniselC in the attitude of a diligent 
disciple. This is altogether and most remarkably 
adapted for such a creature as man, and precisely 
agrees with all the dealings of God with him in his 
general providence, where little is accomplished but 
by the intervention of means. 

’ God, indeed, acts according to his own merciful 
will, in the ways of religion, as in the operations of 
nature and the works of providence. He giv es grace, 
lie awakens the minds of men, he disposes of events 
as he ])leases. But all this is designed to bring us to 
use the means of religious improvcnn'nt, which we 
Were neglecting. Every extraordinary operation of 
mercy falls into the system by which God ordinarily 
works. 

4 . These methods of Almighty God in the appli¬ 
cation of the gospel, entirely agree with jiie out. 

WARD OIKCUMSTANCF.S OF MAN, IN THIS WORLD. 

Every thing around us corresponds with this jiarti- 
cular plan. 

The world is so presented to man, his duties so 
arise, his trials so einharrass, his social affections so 
excite him ; he is exposed to that interchange of jieace 
and trouble, ofdissatisfaction and repose, of solicitation 
and forebodings—that he is manifestly in a state of 
things adapted to this probationary ojieration of the 
gospel and this system of means. All is unintelligi- 
lile without the facts of (he great remedy of salvation 
in its moral working—all is clear and consistent with 
them. 

d. Once more. The remedy we are considering, 
both in its stujtendous features, and in its method of 
operation, is calcillali'd to draw out to the ut.viosc 
ALL IHE ROM Fits AND FACl. LTti.s OF MAN. It ad- 
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dr<‘s.se.sliisliearl; it works ii|)oii liini by the discovery 
of iniineiise love in Almighty God giving liisown Son 
for him. It i)resents God as a father in all his be¬ 
nignity, his grace, his pity, his long-suffering. 

Now nothing («n fully unlwk the powers of the 
human heart but love—whatever addresses powerfully 
man’s affections, in connexion with the discovery of 
elevating truth to the understanding, rai.seshim to the 
utmost effort—terror drives him in u[ion himself— 
gratitude and love draw him out into voluntary and 
perse v eri ng enterf)rise. 

Now the n medy of th<' Bible restores man by pre¬ 
senting God as a father, a friend, a compa.ssionate and 
graci(!us soi ereign, stooping with infinite condescen¬ 
sion to succour and save his creature. 

Thus all the faculties of man are carried out to the 
utmost, lie has the very thing proposed to him 
which suits liis nature, which excites his whole soul, 
whi<'ii makes Jiim most active and energetic in the 
noblest of all jmrsuits.^' 

(’»> Thus it cABKiKs HIM on to ms tkue end—• 
fth end, noinarrow and earthly and debasing—but the 
highest, the most jiure, the most ennobling that can 
he eonceived—an end which man never could have 
tliseovered, and which nothing but the divine con- 
desi'cnsii n and grace in redemption could have de. 
vised or madt' practicable. It makes the ever-blessed 
Croator the end of Jiis creature—it presents God as 
the centre of felicity. It sets before man the pursuit 
of God’s favour, the prej.aration for the enjoyment 
of (iiod, the hope of a state permanent, exalted, 
glorioiLS—as the end to which he must direct all his 
powers; and, in doing so, the gospel falls in exactly 
wiih his nature and its cajmeities us originally formed 
by the divine wisdom. 

M’hat an adaptation, then, appears in this peculiar 
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discovorj'of Revelation. A remedy of any kind, and 
workins in any way. would make the Bible suited to 
man— Kui/ed is too weak a term—a remedy would 
make the Bible the glorious, joyful tidings of salvation 
to man. But the remedy is 3 'et enhaneed in all its 
hearings upon him, when, though stupendous in .some 
t iews, it \'et, in others, me<>ts Ids reasonable and re- 
■sponsible nature, works by motives, [ilaees him in a 
state of probation, proposes a system of means, eorres- 
ponds with his actual situation in the world, draws out 
all his faculties, and carries him on to his highest 
end. 

IV. But further,.the Bible is adapted for man, be- 
eau.se it is caixti-atei) kok dniveksae diffusion 

UNDER AEE TIIF, ENOEBSS DIVERSITIES OF HIS 

state AND uhahacter; and this as well in matter 
as in manner. 

For when we turn from considerations like the pre¬ 
ceding ones, which relate to the {Christian religion in 
its most general aspects, as speaking witli a tone of 
decision and authority, as iinfoldiiigali thedidieiilties 
of our situation, and as discovering an adeipiate and 
surprising remedy for our misery; when we turn from 
all this to a view of Christianity in the form of its 
eommunieations—when we ask. Is the religion suited 
toman generally; man in all ages, man under all 
eircumstaiK'es ; in a word, is it meant for universal 
dillusion —we find that, both in the matter and 
MANNER of Revelation, there is a remarkable eorres- 
pondence with thestati-and wants of the whole race. 

1. For as to the matter, it has little in it that is 
peculiar, exclusive, local, temporary. Its last disjien- 
•salion, the Christian, is not, like the religion of Pa. 
ganism, or tlie imposture of Mahomet, modelled fora 
particular people, and the vices and habits prevalent 
amongst them. It is not even like the limited and 
inlroduetory religion of Judaism. It is adajited for 
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man, as man, in th« essential powers and faculties of 
his nature. It is suited for liim every where, and 
under all circumstances, by the authority of its dic- 
tate.s, by the discovery of all his wants, by the magni¬ 
tude and elFicacy of its salvation, by the clearness and 
forc(-‘ of its evidences, by the siinj)licity of its worshi[), 
by the brevity of its records. 

It especially consults the case of the poor—that 
is, of the vast majority of mankind ; the class most 
pr<‘sscd by allliction, most in need of means of in. 
struction, most numerous, most neglected, and even 
sct)rni'd by all preceding religions—which jihilosophy 
overlooks, because it has nothing e.sseiitially lameficial 
to propose, and no plain and important discoveries to 
oher. To the poor the Saviour came; amongst the 
I>oor he conversed ; to them he preached the gosj)el ; 
their state he consulted. Th<' IJible elevates the intel¬ 
lect, enlarges the j)owers, increases the haj)piness of the 
jioor, A\ithout tlattering their vices or concealing from 
them their duties, or lifting them out of their station. 
The institution of a day of repose after the interval of 
six days’ lalwur, for the worsliip of (lod, for the con¬ 
templation of his spiritual, and the j)rei)aralion for his 
eternal, relations and destinies, is an unspeakable 
blessing, di.s])lays the suitableness of llevelation to 
the |)ower8 of man, n(‘eding recreation and rest both 
for body and mind. No atteni)jl was e\ er made; for 
liaising the character and situation of the |)oor, with¬ 
out inspiring jiride or relaxing the bonds of domestic 
and civil subjection, but by the gospel. 

The Bible is suited to all orders of intellect; like 
tin; works of nature, where the humblest artizan can 
trace some of those wonders, which the greatest philo¬ 
sophers cannot exhaust. 'I'he child meets with what 
suits his opening capacities; the old and experienced, 
that which gives tranquillity and pi^acc to age. 

Then it follows all the improvi'inents of mankind 
in learnijig ^nd science, in philosophy and the arts; 
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and keeps alwvc and beyond them aH—opens its trea¬ 
sures as man advances in capacity for searching them 
out, is illustrated and confirmed by every solid ac¬ 
quisition in human knowledge; meets and suits the 
mind of the savage emerging into civilization; and 
yet soars far above the intellect of the scholar and 
the divine in the most refined advances of society. 
Like all the works of God, it is adapted to men in 
every stage of improvement; and the more it is stu¬ 
died, the more do the topics of admiration multiply. 

There is also a completeness in the Bible for its 
proper end. All that man’s necessities, as to practical 
knowledge and present aid, require, you find there; 
all the circumstances, all the duties, ail the emergen¬ 
cies, of man are consulted. It is completely fitted for 
him; Imving no omissions, no redundancies, no de¬ 
fects, no provisions nor directions forgotten or left 
out. 

And yet, with all this suitableness to mankind in 
all ages, and under all circumstances, it seems to ad¬ 
dress each individual in parti(mlar. The truth of the 
description, the exact fitness of the doctrines for man, 
are such that evCTy one thinks his own case consulted. 
“ The Bible,” says Mr. Boyle, “ like a well-drawn 
portrait, seems to look every beholder full in the face.” 
In fact, it is the book made for man : not for man in 
this or that age, of this or that class, of this or that 
order of intellect, but man universally, on the footing 
of those capacities, wants, feelings, which are common 
to the whole race. 

2. Nor is the form in which God communicates 
truth in the Scriptures, less fitted for us than the 
matter. 

The style is plain and simple. There is nothing 
of science, nothing of human research, nothing of arti¬ 
ficial eloquence. It is above all' this. It abounds 
with figures and metaphors the most'simple, the most 
beautiful, the most intelligible, the most congruous. 

VOt.. It. D 
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Medicine and agriculture, as Lord Bacon observes, 
are the chief sources of the Scripture images— 
sources open to man universally. 

The perspicuity of the Bible makes it level, in its 
main instructions, to the most untutored mind, as well 
as the most refined; whilst the depths contained in 
its mysteries, and the occasional difficulties of its allu¬ 
sions, exercise and surpass the greatest powers. The 
Variety of matter in the Bible is such as to excite and 
reward the diligenee of every inquirer. 

It is the most brief, and yet the most full and 
copious of writings; the most brief, because it passes 
over, for the most part, all inferior matters; the most 
copious, because it dwells at great length on important 
ones. Two thousand years are compressed into fifty 
short chapters; whilst that abridged history expands- 
into the most minute details of the family scenes of 
some of the patriarchs." Indeed, it delights in do¬ 
mestic narratives, and thus touches the very heart of 
man in his earliest youth. Who has not wept over 
the history of Joseph, and felt the deepest compassion 
at the affliction of Job 

It teaches very much by great Ikcts and a few- 
powerful principles, applicable to ten thousand parti¬ 
cular cases, without danger of mistake from any indi¬ 
vidual ; and yet it occasionally enters into the detail 
of the application of them, to assist the hesimting 
mind. The method of our Lord’s teaching, as we 
shall see hereafter, was the best adapted-to man of any 
ever yet discovered for conveying instruction. 

The large portions of history,'biography, prophecy, 
devotion, mixed with each other,and interwoven with 
doctrines the most important, go to involve truth in 
man’s habitual feelings, and convey it clothed in its 
most attractive forms and applied to real life. 

'J'be human style and manner in which the divine 
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iiisinration appeared, following the cast of mind of 
eacli writer, and allowing him the freest use of his 
natural powers,” makes the Book the book of man— 
popular and affecting. The light of the natural sun 
is not more adapted for the human eye, than the re¬ 
cords of Revelation for the mind and powers of man. 

It is, however, important to observe, that Christi¬ 
anity, in all this scheme of adaptation, connives at 
NO ONE VICE. It is not in agreement with the vicious 
inclinations and perverted will of man; but it is 
suited to man in the proper use of the term ; to man 
as originally formed and destined for eternity ; to man 
as weak and fallen, and needing restoration and grace. 
It never bends to him, it never flatters him. It is 
fltted, not to certain passions of man, for certain pur¬ 
poses, and in a certain way—no proof of imposture 
could be more sure—^but to the whole character of man 
in all the parts of his moral constitution, with the di¬ 
rect view of remedying and healing what is corrupted 
and diseased in him. Heathenism, Mahometanism, 
Infidelity, are adapted to man, so far as they suit his 
corrupt passions and flatter his pride. Christianity is 
suited to him in a higher and more appropriate sense 
—to his original capacities, to his actual state of want 
and sorrow, to his eternal destinies; to bring him back 
to the first, to deliver him from the second, to prepare 
him for the third. 

It is to be noted, further, that this adaptation 

DOES NOT strike THE MIND IN AUIi ITS PARTS AT 

ONCE ; but appears after a period of consideration and 
reflection, and in proportion as we are in a right state 
for judging of it. 

Some parts, indeed, force themselves upon our view 
at the first contemplation ; for instance, as Revelation 
restrains man, gives him a law, reveals his relation to 

® See Lett. XII. and XIII. 
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Almighty God, and refers him to an eternal judgment. 
But the main peculiarities of Revelation do not strike 
him at first. The principal features and many of the 
details of Scripture doctrine, precept, and history, 
would not have occurred to him as proper to be made 
universally known. Man would not have drawn the 
picture of human nature so dark ; he would never 
have dared to lay open the recesses of the human 
heart; he would not have left so much undiscovered 
of the ways of God; he would not have adopted such 
a familiarity of style and illustration; he would not 
have exposed the perverseness of the chosen nation, 
nor the falls and infirmities of the saints. Pie is 
revolted at much of this at first. The Revelation is 
not the sort of recoid he would have expected. Man 
would have preferred something more grand, more 
showy, more specious, more free from mystery. He 
would have had a Revelation more noble and elevated, 
according to human judgment.^'* 

Such, however, is not the wisdom of God. Regard¬ 
less of human prejudice, he has given a Revelation 
really, though not in all its parts apparently, adapted 
to man. Divine wisdom leaves man to find this out 
by observation, by experience, by the knowledge of 
his own wants and weaknesses. By degrees he per¬ 
ceives that God is wiser than he: at length he ac¬ 
knowledges the adaptation of every part; the necessity 
of what he thought less needful; the depth of what 
he deemed to be superficial; the dignity and conde¬ 
scension of what he considered too familiar; the 
suitableness of what he condemned as peculiar or 
dangerous. 

Again: this adaptation, running through the whole 
contexture of Revelation, was not contrived in these 
later ages, but is a prospective scheme formeo 

BY THE WlBDpM OP Gop, ANP REVEALBP PERFECT 
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AND COMPLETE AT ONCE, to bc dcvelopcd and ad¬ 
mired as occasion served, and new exigencies brought 
to light its innate congruity. 

Human legislation is oetrospective ; it is grounded 
on the experience of the past: when it attempts to 
reason a priori on the future, its plans are miserably 
defective, and soon become inapplicable. iJivine Re¬ 
velation knew what was in man from the first, and 
provided for it ■with unerring care. 

The Bible was not written after thearts end sciences 
and civilization had opened all th^ sources of natural 
knowledge. No. You must take your stand with 
Moses, one thousand five hundred years before Christ, 
and conceive what was the prescient wisdom which 
adapted his writings to man living at a distance of 
three or four thousand years. You must go bttck, 
■with David and Isaiah and Malachi, and then esti¬ 
mate the evidence arising from the suitableness of all 
their writings, not only to their contemporaries, but 
to men of all times. You must imagine yourselves in 
the company of apostles and evuigelists—fishermen, 
tent-makers—and consider whence they had that wis¬ 
dom, which one thousand eight hundred years have 
served only to illustrate. An adaptation extending so 
wide, and appearing more and more as our experience 
enlarges, and which yet was infused into the original 
composition of the Revelation, ages before the occa. 
sions could arise for developing it, marks the Divine 
hand from which it came. 

Let it be observed, finally, as the application of 
the whole subject, that as all this argument rests, on 
the particular circumstances and wants of man—is a 
consideration of the suitableness of Christianity to his 
obvious state in this world, therefore. 

The point op view prom which to behold 

THIS object aright, IS PROM THE MIDST OF HIT¬ 
MAN WEAKNESS, MISERY, AND SORROW. 

D 3 
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The Bible professes to be a remedy for sin and 
guilt, for darkness andfear, for forebodings of futurity, 
and dissatisfaction at earthly sources of happiness. 
So long as you think youtsejf not of tliis number, the 
gospel is not capable of appearing to you in this 
branch of its evidence, at least in the most striking 
and important parts of it, as emanating from a Divine 
hand.“ 

I must send you back to the external proofs, or 
allow you to dwdl on those palpable and lower points 
of suitableness whjch the authority and the morals of 
the Christian religion present. 

When you tegifi to feel aright—when, from the 
external evidences and the general view of the adap. 
tation, you are led to enter practically upon the busi¬ 
ness of your salvatimi, to read what the Bible says of 
your state, your duties, your danger, your obligation 
to Almighty God, your violation of that obligation a 
thousand and a thousand times—when you begin to 
compare those statements with your actual state, and 
to pray in earnest for grace and direction; that is, 
when you know and feel your real condition, then 
will this argument rise upon your view. You will 
feel the need of an authoritative guide to decide upon 
what is truth; you will feel the exa<!t correspondence 
between the description of the Bjble and your own 
state; you will perceive the magnitude and appropri¬ 
ateness of the remedy which it reveals. Thus you 
will stand in the right light to catch the beauty and 
perfections of Revelation, which, if you view it from 
a false position, will present only a confused mass of 
unmeaning forms. 

I appeal to those devout Christians who are best 
capable of judging of what is suited to man in all the 
extent of his wants.—Tell me if yon do not find the 
Scriptures adapted to all your exigencies. Tell me if 
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thi.c does not give it a direct, practical authority in 
your judgment. Tell me if there is not a complete¬ 
ness in the Scriptures which meets every varied case 
under all imaginable circumstances. Tell me whether, 
as life flows on and your experience widens, this 
suitableness doth not appear more and more evident. 
Tell me whether new views of it do not open upon 
you, as you arrive at new points of prospect in the 
journey of life. Tell me whether, in the seasons of 
affliction, in the times of awakenings of conscience, in 
the moments of reflection upon your past life, in the 
conflicts of anxiety and the forebodings as to eternity; 
—tell me whether, as you ascend the hill, and ap¬ 
proach the lofty summit, and command a wider pro¬ 
spect and a clearer and more unclouded horizon, you 
do not behold more distinctly the adaptation Of Chris¬ 
tianity to your state and wants, to the real relation of 
things, to your fears and sorrows, to your most im¬ 
portunate interests. Tell me, in fine, whether the 
confirmations arising from this source, do not give to 
the proofs arising from external evidences a softness 
and richness of persuasion, a power of communicating 
repose and peace to the mind, a perception of the ex¬ 
cellency and fitness of the remedy of the gospel, which 
endears it to your heart, and raises to a demonstra¬ 
tion your assurance that it is indeed the Revelation 
of God. 
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LECTURE XV. 

THE EXCELLENCIES OF THE DOCTRINE.S 01 
CHRISTIANITY. 


1 John iv. 8—10. 

God is love ; in this mas manifested the love of God 
towards tts, because that God sent his only begotten 
Son into the world, that me might live through 
him. Herein is love; not that we loved God, but 
that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the propi¬ 
tiation for our sins. 

Having considered the general suitableness of the 
Christian Revelation to the obvious state and wants of 
man, we come now to point out the excellency of its 
doctrines; that is, of the leading truths which are 
made known to us on the authority of the religion. 
Some of these relate to the being and perfections of 
the Deity, and others to a stupendous scheme which 
he has been pleased to reveal for the redemption of 
roan. 

Here, then, the propriety of the limits to which we 
have confined the internal evidences becomes obvious. 
For of the counsels of the incomprehensible God, 
what can man, abstractedly speaking, know ? Of the 
various methods of his dealings with his creatures in 
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their fallen state, what can human wisdom, of itself, 
determine.!* On sucji subjects we are silent; and 
having received the* divine cdmmnnicatioiis on the 
ground of external testimony, w.e receive the doctrines 
as converts and disciples, and accept the Revelation 
itself as an authority for what it contains.' 

Having done this, we are in a condition to trace 
out- various indications of glory and excellency in the 
doctrines thus admitted, or rather in certain parts of 
them ; and these indications furnish a source of im¬ 
portant subsidiary evidence. 

Let us, then, first enumerate, in this view, the 

CHIEF DOCTRINES OP THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION; 

and, secondly, point out the particulars in which 

SOMETHING OP THEIR DIVINE EXCELLENCY MAY 
BE PERCEIVED. 

In doing this, it will be impossible not to touch on 
some of the points noticed under the adaptation of 
Christianity, in its most general sense, to the wants of 
man; for the doctrines are only the details of that 
subject. At the same time, a wide distinction in the 
conduct and results of the argument will appear." 

I. I propose to review the chief doctrines of the 
Christian religion. 

1. The first relates to the being, perfections, 

AND PROVIDENCE OP THE ONE LIVING AND TRUE 

God. The Bible begins here. It teaches us that 
’ Davison. 

* A more serious difficulty arises from the necessity of 
employing terms and referring to doctrines which suppose a 
knowledge of the Hol^ Scriptures, and some general ac¬ 
quaintance with Christianity in its chief details. This diffi¬ 
culty attends every, b^nch of the internal evidences, but 
peculiarly the consideration of the doctrines of Kevelation. 
It will be lessened as the student advances in his inqniiy— 
and with regard to the great body of young people whom I 
have especially in view, and who have been instructed from 
infancy in the Christian religion, it scarcely exists. 
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there is cue eternal, self-existing, and ail-glorious 
Being, who created the world out of nothing, and 
who is the sovereign, the proprietor, the preserver, 
and the Lord of all things. 

The UNITY of this ever-blessed God, in opposition 
to the idols of the heathen worship; and his oloki- 

OUS PERFECTIONS, BOTH ESSENTIAL AND MORAL, in 

opposition to the vices, and passions, and prejudices, 
by which thepagan deities were described as actuated, 
are the first elements of revealed truth. 

The glory of our God is his holiness— that com¬ 
bination of all his moral attributes, of Justice, truth, 
faithfulness, purity, love, wisdom, which constitutes 
the perfection of his character; and to which the 
essential attributes of omniscience, omnipresence, 
omnipotence, are subservient. 

With this is connected the exercise of his abso¬ 
lute SOVEREIGNTY, his dominionovcr all, his “do¬ 
ing according to his will,” as the prophet speaks, “ in 
the army of heaven, and among the inhabitants of 
the earthbis working all things," as the apostle 
terms it, “ after the counsel of his own will.’’^ 

The PROVIDENCE OF Gob is that constant opera¬ 
tion of his power by which he accomplishes his 
designs. To this never-fsuling care nothing is great, 
nothing little. It more particularly concerns itself 
with the affairs of men, and orders with a paternal 
regard the minutest concerns of the church and the 
world. 

The HOLY, JUST, AND GOOD LAW OF God, by 
which his reasonable creatures are ruled, follows,— 
that law which is the transcript of the divine perfec¬ 
tion as to its purity and goodness; and which is as 
equitable as it is holy; demanding nothing but what 
man, created in his Maker's image, was adequate to 
perform, and,which he would have found the purest 
happiness in accomplishing. 

® Dan. IT. ‘oa, * Kpli. i. 11. 
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Such is the scriptural character of God, not one 
trait of which was completely known to the Heathen 
natioiis. Their deities were worse than ordinary 
wicked men—full of ambition, malice, cruelty, lust, 
deceit. One was the god of thieves, another of war, 
a third of wine. Their histories are histories of crime 
and chicane, of pride and contention. Their supreme 
J upiter is never introduced, but in the form of h uman 
folly, with human viceS, and en^ged in criminal 
human pursuits.. 

The Bible is the only book which lays the founda¬ 
tion of reJigion in the unity, perfections, and sove¬ 
reignty of the self-existing Jehovah. The Bible is the 
only hook that introduces the great God speaking in 
a manner worthy of himself, with dignity, authority, 
sovereign majesty ; wliilst his condescension in using 
a language adapted to our cbmprehensions, and bor¬ 
rowed from our manner of perceiving things, only' 
deepcms the impression of wisdom and graefe which is 
left upon the mind. 

2. Prom the unity and holiness of God flows the 
next important doctrine of Revelation, the guil.t 
AND condemnation OP MAN AS A TRANSGRESSOR 
AGAINST HIM. 

The Bible teaches the extent of human apostacy, 
by teaching.'the character of the'God whom he has 
oliended, and of the law whicli he has broken. Hea¬ 
thenism hod only some faint and partial views of 
man's sinfulness; it had lost the very notion of sin as 
committed against the majesty of God. The Christian 
Revelation opens the whole dochdne, as dependent on 
the two facts of the original innocency and of the fall 
of man, which we noticed in thelast lecture—it states, 
that “ by one man sin entered &ito the world, and 
death by sin”®—it declares that men are corrupt and 
depraved, guilty and helpless—it details man’s weak- 


* Kom* V, 12. 
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ness and apathy as to spiritual things, the blindness 
of his understanding, the perverseness and rebellion 
of his will, the alienation of his heart from God and 
goodness. 

It treats him as a sinner, accountable, indeed, and 
with some fragments and traces pf a moral nature, 
and capable of restoration by the grace of God in re¬ 
demption ; but in-himself impotent—unable to offer 
any atonement for his past offences—unable, because 
unwilling, to return to his duty to God—without 
knowledge of divine truth, without strength, without 
a right determination of the will—without any means 
of devising or entering upon a way of deliverance. 

This description of the guilt and folly of man is 
widely different from that given in any other book, 
and yet it is the only account verified by experience 
and the evidence of facts. Every other statement is 
contradicted by. the history of all nations, contradicted 
by the'precautions in every political enactment, con¬ 
tradicted by the daily judgment which each man is 
compelled to form of others. And the more any one 
will watch bis own motives, intentions, imaginations, 
and desires, the more clearly will it appear to him 
that the Scripture gives a far more just account of 
himself, than he himself could have done. 

It is here important to remark, that Revelation did 
not create this state of. misery and guilt; it merely 
describes it according to the truth of the ease, and iii 
order tp an effectual cure. The state of things is the 
same, whether Christianity be true or not. The facts 
remai.n the same. Deism apdthe natural government 
of God are as much open to objections on this ground 
as Revelation*—^but Revelation, finding'man in this 
fallen condition, makes known the cause, declares' the 
extent and consequences of human guilt, and then 
presents a remedy. And the consOience of every in- 


« See kett. XXI. 
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div iIuhI, when duly informed of the derisions of 
Revelation, responds to the charge, and discerns in 
its own case the truth therein communicated. This 
doctrine of man’s guilt, and of the consequent penalty 
of God's violated law, is one of the peculiarities of the 
Bihie. Upon this all its addressta proceed—this is 
the state which is taken for granted, as sufficiently 
proved by the voice of conscience in the culprit, an<l 
the relation in which he confessedly stands to an 
almighty and infinitely holy Creator and Judge. 

3. And thus the way is prepared for the stupendous 
discovery of redemption in the incarnation 

AND SACRIFICE OF THE ONLY BKOOTTEN SoN OF 

God.’ 

'I'hc grand and all-important doctrine of the Chris, 
tian religion is this, that “ God so loved the world,” 
sunk in the guilt and ruin of sin, “ that he gave,” as 
the free act of his infinite benevolence, “his only be¬ 
gotten .Son, that whosoever believeth in him, should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.”“ A discovery 
this so astonishing in all its parts, as to absorb and 
overwhelm every other, and to form the grand centre 
around which the .system of Christian truth revolves. 

The incarnation of the Son of God by the power of 
the Holy Ghost in the womb of the Virgin Mary—the 
state of humiliation upon which he thus entered— 
his life of sorrow, reproach, ignominy—his bitter and 
unutterable sufferings in the garden of Gethsemane, 
before the bar of Pontius Pilate, and on the cross— 
his death by the most cruel, lingering and servile 
punishment of crucifixion, constitute that meritorious 

’ For Revelation makes known a plurality of persons in 
the Godhead, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost—of 
whose mode of subsistence indeed it gives no information, 
but whose offices in the economy of redemption it considers 
essential to every part of that dispensation ; whilst the doc¬ 
trine is so stated as to be in no respect iucousistent with the 
unity of the divine essence. 

“ John iii. 10. 

VOL. II. 
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obcdienec and all-iiorfei-l sacrifioo, by whicli sin is 
expiated, (xod reconciled to bis rebellious creatures, 
and the Holy Ghost vouchsafed for the renovation of 
the human heart. 

The proper vicarious nature of these sufTcrings, in 
the place and stead of the transgressor—the substitu. 
tion of the divine Surety and Hedeemer, in tlie room 
of the guilty culprit—the atonement thus made to the 
moral righteousness of the great Governor of all—the 
display of that righteousness, so that God may now 
apfiear “just and yet the Justifierof himthat bcliev. 
efh in Jesu.s,”"—these topics prejiare for that «bi:at 

IIOCTRINE OP JUSTIFICATION JIV FAITH ONCV, wllicil 
is the leading truth of the wliole gospel, as the incar¬ 
nation of Christ is the commanding discovery, and 
his meritorious death the great vindication of the di¬ 
vine holiness. This justification includes the remi.s- 
sion of sin.s. and the being accounted and treated as 
righteous before God ; ami is followed by acceptance, 
adoption into his family, and the hope of everlasting 
life. 

The exaltation of the Son of God to a state of 
glory and dominion, as mediator, at the right hand of 
the Father—where in our nature he sits, “ angels 
and principalities and powers being made subject to 
liim,” till he shall eome the second time to judge 
the quick and the dead—concludes and shuts up the 
doctrine of redemption ; a doctrine this, which is pe¬ 
culiar to Revelation in a sense more strict than any 
of the preceding. For the unity and perfections of 
God might be faintly “understood by the things that 
are made”''—and the guilt and ruin of man haie been 
in some measure felt and acknowledged in all ages— 
hut the dotitrine of redemption is a discovery as new 
as it is momentous—the great end, as it is the bright¬ 
est glory, of the Christian religion. 


Horn. iii. iici. 


1 Peter iii. 22. 


*' Hum. i. 20, 
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4. The doctrine of the pebsonality ano opb- 
KATioNs OF THE Hoi.v SPIRIT, follows upoH the pre- 
cedinj;; and is a part, or rather a consequence, of the 
redemption of Oirist. For the Bible reveals a com. 
forter and .sanctifier,as well as a redeemer and saviour. 
The Holy Ghost, the third person in the Goilhead, 
(for the tri.unity of the ever-blessed God seems only 
revealed so far as man’s salvation is concerned,) is the 
divine agent in the sanctihcatioii of man. He makes 
I'fTei'tual to its true ends the love of God our heavenly 
Father, and the grace and sacrifice of Christ our great 
Bi'deemer. He abides with the church for ever, as 
its advocate, comforter, teacher, guide, sanctifier. It 
is by him the Holy Scriptures were indited, as we 
showed in the Lectures on the Inspiration ;''' and it 
is by him the understanding of man is illuminated 
rightly to receive those records. His operations, 
secret to us, accompany the ministry of the word of 
Jesus Christ. These influences are not generally dis. 
tinguishable, except in their effects, from the acts of 
our own mind. They stimulate the decisions of con¬ 
science, they assist and strengthen and inform the 
judgment; they gently and gradually sway the deter¬ 
minations of the will; they thus cure the distempers 
of the soul, and enable man to receive and use aright 
the records of the sacred Scriptures. 

The renovation and new creation of man after God’s 
image; his regeneration ; his being restored in some 
measure to his original uprightness; his being re-cast, 
as it wenr, and made over again by a heavenly birth; 
his transition from spiritual death to spiritual life and 
activity—or, what is the same thing in other terms, 
bis being formed to a love and pursuit of holiness, to 
a choice of spiritual things, to a hatred of sin as sin, 
to supreme love to God and Jesus Christ his Saviour, 
to resignation and acquiescence in God’s holy will and 


E 2 


'• Uct. xn. and XIII. 
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sovereignty in providence and grace—in a word, liis 
being trained to tliat pe(;uliar kind of life wliich 
springs from gratitude and love, and produces the 
fruits of all good works—this mighty change, by the 
|>ower of the Holy Ghost, is the grand operation attri¬ 
buted to that divine person in the Cliristian system. 

5. The doctrines of the sacraments and the 

OTHER means OF GRACE AND INSTRUCTION may, 
perhaps, not appear, at first, of sufficient importance 
to accompany the prodigious discoveries of the? pre¬ 
ceding topics; and yet, so far as man is coneeniedy 
they are so essential to a right reception of the pecu¬ 
liar truths of Revelation, as to demand a brief notice. 
For the immense blessings of redemption are not 
merely revealed, but a subordinate system of means is 
connected with them. Baptism and the Lord's Supper 
are appointed visibly to represent and seal; and con. 
vey, in some measure, to those who receive them 
rightly, the grace of God and his consolations of par- 
don and peace of conscience ; as well as to be a Ixmd 
of union and a badge of mutual faith amongst Chris¬ 
tians. The spiritual repose of the sabbath ; the ordi¬ 
nances of public prayer and preaching ; the study of 
the Holy Scriptures ; the labours of an order of men 
appointed for the religious instruction of mankind, are 
all means of grace—the use of which means, con. 
nected with exertion on our part in every branch of 
practical Christianity, with watchfulness, resistance 
against temptation, and continual private prayer and 
self-examination, brings down Christianity to the im¬ 
mediate conscience and duty of man, whose reasona¬ 
ble and accountable nature is thus consulted, in the 
midst of the glories of the redemption which would 
seem to overwhelm it. 

6. The resurrection op the dead and the 
EAST soi.EMN JUDGMENT, with a coDscquent state of 
endless happiness or misery, close the summary— 
truths these, familiar to os from our infancy, and often 
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BdiriUcd by the Deist, and even claimed by him as 
tlie dictate of natural relijjion ; and yet which reason 
ne\ e» could discover of herself—never clear from dis¬ 
tracting doubt—never- establisi] upon just principles 
—never prevent from l)eing lost in vague and super¬ 
stitious fables. Revelation alone settles the question 
—asserts the resurrection of the body—makes known 
the final judgment—declares the person of the Judge 
—})reseribes the rules on which his decision will pro. 
ceed—gives a specimen of the conduct of that last 
assize—and pronounces the endless punishment of 
the ungodly, and the everlasting felicity of the righ¬ 
teous. 

AV’hat discos'eries these!—that this world is only 
the preparation for another—that man’s life here is 
only the first stage of his long and immeasurable jour, 
iiey—that all our actions have consequences unutter¬ 
ably momentous—that a final judgment will arrange 
all the inequalities of the present initiatory state— 
that all the parts of the divine proceedings, now in¬ 
completely revealed, will be harmoniously displayed 
before all the assembled intelligences of the universe 
—that fallen angels and men will be judged in righte¬ 
ousness, (conscience being the chief witness,) and be 
allotted to the several states of happiness or misery ' 
for which they are severally fitted,as well as judicially 
and most justly assigned by the voice of the omnipo- 
t(.‘iit J udge.—What a scene! What consequences ! 

When our Lonl uttered that one sentence, “ The 
hour is coming, in the which ail that are in the graves 
shall hear his voice, and shall come forth ; they that 
have done good, unto the resurrection of life, and they 
that- have done evil, unto the resurrection of dam. 
nation,” —he pronounced a doctrine, which for 
clearness, for importance, for new and decisive 
authority, for influence upon the conduct of man, is 


i;3 


John V. 28, 29. 
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unparalleled by all that philosophy or natural reason 
ever taught. 

Such is Christianity in her main doctrines. Let 
us then proceed to point out, • 

II. The particulars in which their divine gi.oev 

AND EXCELLENCY MAY, IN CERTAIN RESPECTS, BE 

perceived. We observe, then, that, 

1. These doctrines all emanate from the cha¬ 
racter op God as drawn in the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures. They flow from that assemblage of glorious 
attributes—from that-infinite holiness and goodness 
which the Revelation ascribes to the one living and 
true God. All the heathen deities are corrupt, and 
the corrupters of their followers. The character of 
their gods is ignoble, vile, contemptible ; their vices 
and follies weigh down their religion, degrade all their 
ceremonies, infect the elements of their worship. 

The heathens sustained their superstitions as w'ell 
as they could, notwithstanding the character of their 
deities. Conscience, tradition, political ends, .served 
to liear up the mass of su[ierincumbent absurdity and 
vice. In Christianity, all depends and rests with its 
whole weight, on the infinite holiness and goodness 
of the Almighty Jehovah. It is the character of our 
God from which all our dwtrines emanate; the guilt 
of man is what this ineffable purity teaches as an in. 
evitable consequence; the mighty work of redemption 
agrees with the unspeakable love and benevolence of 
his moral attributes ; the gift of his owil Son, and the 
mission of the Spirit, when revealed, are seen exactly 
to become the divine compassion and gi-ace. 

Man has ever been found to bear a resemblance to 
the object of his worship. In Christianity, the one 
true God surpasses in purity all his creatures, is the 
infinitely excellent object of love and imitation, and 
draws man upwards to holiness and obedience. 

This lioliness of God penetrates every part of the 
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rolij, ion, sustains it, gives birth to its details, demands 
and renders necessary its provisions, and constitutes 
it.s exwlleney and glory. It is this which is the 
spring of all the virtues of Christian worshippers. 
The more the attributes and works of God—his sove¬ 
reignty, his law, his providence, his gift of a Saviour, 
his promise of the Holy Spirit, his declarations of 
a future judgment—are considered, the better and 
holier men become. The glory of the Lord is the 
sum and end of every thing; the first source and 
final cause of all purity and all joy. 

2. There is, in the next place, a simfCicity in the 
doctrines of ^ristianity which forms a part of their 
excellence. They may be summed up in three plain 
and obvious points: the corruption of man; the re¬ 
conciliation of man to God; and the restoration of 
man to.his original purity and dignity;—points so 
.simple, that human nature, in all ages, acknowledged 
them in her feeble manner, or rather guessed at and 
desired them. The fall she could not but perceive 
and feel at all times; a way of atonement by sacrifice 
she ever wished for, but wish’ed for in vain; a source 
of strength and consolation she breathed after, but 
knew not whence it must flow. Revelation comes In. 
Its doctrines are- found to embrace the very points 
after which nature fruitlessly panted. Thus simple 
is her system—the fall and the recovery of man em¬ 
brace every thing. 

And not only so; these doctrines rest on a very 
few prominent facts, which are first established, and 
then employed for the purpose of instructing us in the 
doctrines. The rarruptiou and guilt of man is a doc¬ 
trine resting on the fact of the transgression of our 
first parents. The incarnation, from which the doc¬ 
trines of justification and sanctification are eonse. 
quences or uses, is a fact. The existence and opera¬ 
tions of the Holy Spirit are facts of practical and 
universal application in every age. 
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This simplicity of the Christian system is in re¬ 
markable contrast with the confusion and complica¬ 
tion of the theories of men, which, resting on no 
positive facts, are vague and unsubstantial. Like 
the works of creation, Christianity exhibits an artless 
simplicity in the few and prominent facts on which 
it is built; so totally different from the clumsy and 
artificial productions of man. 

3. But there is at the same time a suhpassino 
nRANOEUK ANB SUBLIMITY in thcsc doctrincs, which 
that very simplicity the more illustrates. It is simple, 
indeed, as referring to a few points, and resting on 
certain facts; but these points are so infinitely im¬ 
portant to man, and these facts arc so grand and 
stupendous, that it is impossible for the human 
mind fully to grasp them, even when revealed. All 
is stupendous in r^emption j the divine pei^ons en¬ 
gaged in contriving and executing it; the length of 
lime during which it was preparing; the gradual an¬ 
nouncement of it for-four thousand years ; the glory 
and difficulty of the Saviour’s enterprize in accom- 
jilishing it; the mysterious union of Deity and hu¬ 
manity in his person; the force and number of the 
enemies overcome, esi>eeially his conquest over the 
malice and jiower of the great spiritual adversary ; 
the blessings which his redemption procured; the 
eternal consequences dependent on its acceptance or 
rejection; the holy angels, the messengers and minis, 
ters of it, and the eager inquirers into its manifold 
wisdom—all give it a greatness and excellency be¬ 
coming the infinite majesty of the divine Author of 
our religion. Every thing is little, mean, -limited, 
uninteresting, worthless; compared with tub ex¬ 
cellency OP THE KNOWLEDGE OF ChBIST JesUS 


ITie Reveliition maUes kno^ai the existence and ag-enry 
of angels ; hoUi of those who fell, and of those v^ho kept their 
first innoccncv. 
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01 R iyORD. “ The value of the soul of man, and the 
depth of its fall, are best known from the astonishing 
method of recovery here revealed. A God incarnate, 
a God humbling himself, a God interposing, biwding, 
agonizing, for man his creature, is a fact of such 
grandeur and majesty as to be quite beyond the com¬ 
mand and faculty of the human mind. 

As tlie vastness of the universe, the more it is dis- 
oovored and traced out, heightens our conception of 
tlie glory and power of God—worlds upon worlds— 
systems upon systems—the starry heavens, an asscim- 
blage of suns, each surrounded with its planetary 
attendants—till the mind is lust in the contem]>lation. 
So the magnitudeof redemptionoverwhelmsthemind; 
the greatness of one part pressing upon another; 
calculation defeated, and imagination exhausted in 
pursuing consequence after consequence, till faith 
itself toils in vain to follow out the Revelation which 
it can never fully comprehend. 

4. But the H.VRMONY of all its parts, and the man¬ 
ner in which it is represented, stamps a divine au¬ 
thority upon the Christian doctrine. 

Like the stones of a well-constructed arch, every 
part of the doctrine of Revelation is not only essential 
to the rest, but occupies the exact place which gives 
union and stability to the whole. The different doc¬ 
trines cohere. They all unite in the guilt and cor- 
ruj)tion of man, and in the incarnation and sacrifice of 
tlhrist. If any one part be taken away, the remainder 
becomes disjointed and useless. For w’hat is the doc¬ 
trine of redemption, without that of the fall ? or that 
of the fall, without the doctrine of redemption ? And 
what is the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, unless sus¬ 
tained by both the preceding? And what is the 
infinitely holy character of God, if separated from 
the other doctrines, of which it is the key-stone— 


I'liil. iii. e. 
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tlic essential, primary part, which knits the whole 
arch together? 

Redemption displays, also, in combination and 
harmony, ait the divine perfections in undiminished, 
yea augmented glory. To exercise mercy and grace 
in accordance with all the ends of justice; to pardon, 
and yet to express the utmost abhorrence of sin ; to 
unite truth in the same act with compassion; to dis- 
play a manifold wisdom in the way of reconciling the 
taids of a holy legislation with the salvation of the 
sinner; to exhibit all the divine perfections in one 
scheme which shall obscure none, and yet give to 
mercy the occasion of “ rejoicing against judgment,"'* 
—all this is the evidence of a harmony truly divine. 

Nor do the representations of this scheme fail to 
give the just impression of this beautiful accordance. 
All the sacred writers unite in the great outline. It 
runs through the Bible. The same view of man, and 
his sin and guilt; the same view of God, and his 
glorious sovereignty and perfections; the same view 
of Christ, and his person and sacrifice ; the same view 
of justification and acceptance before God ; the same 
view of the sanctifying influences of the Spirit, of the 
means of grace, and the hopes of glory—pervade every 
j)art of the Scriptures. The degrees of light cast on 
the details of the scheme differ, but the main princi¬ 
ples are the same. Isaiah develops and confirms the 
writings of Moses ; " I*aul attaches his doctrine of 
justification to that of Abraham."' Abel’s offering is 
celebrated in one of the last of the apostolical epistles."' 
Kvery thing is accordant and consistent, as becomes 
a divine Revelation. 

Contrast with this harmony the contradictions of 
Infidelity and Paganism. “ In the mythology of 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome, and in the fantastical le¬ 
gends of India, China, or Japan, we find many frag- 
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inont - of Scripture history blended with fictions of the 
ino.st cxtravai'ant kind; but nothing solid, coherent; 
notliiug which indicates one superintending and con¬ 
trolling mind pervading the whole.”” In Mahonio- 
tanism 1 need not say there is no connexion or con¬ 
sistency in the system itself. The Bible alone con¬ 
tains a clear, uniform, harmonious representation of 
religions doctrine, of man’s fall and recovery, of this 
woi-kl and the next, of time and eternity. 

And this argument is stronger, if we recollect the 
dillcrent ages when the sacred penmen lived, and their 
iiumlH-r and diversity of talents and character. No¬ 
thing is more rare than a consistent statement ofa few 
facts of contemporary history. Constant experience 
teaches us. that in tlie representation of religious doc¬ 
trines, discrepancies continually occur. If only three 
or four writers (roniposca few different works on any 
given subject, the disagreements will be endless. But 
Jiere, in llie Bible, we have more than thirty various 
fiuthors, composing between sixty and seventy differ¬ 
ent works, living, some lifteen hundred years before 
the Christian a;ra, and some a hundred years after: of 
all the various classes of society—kings, legislators, 
prophets, magistrates, captains of armies, fishermen, 
tent-makers—some of whom compose history, some 
poetry, others devotional exercises ; some biography, 
others hortatory epistles; whilst a large number deli¬ 
ver prophecii's, uniting exhortation and warning with 
predictions of future ev ents ;—and yet they ail agree ; 
a harmony runs through all their productions on all 
the great subjects of revealed truth. And this in a 
continued series of writings for sixteen hundred years, 
in a country which has scarcely before or since pro¬ 
duced a single author of eminence, but which began 
and finished its literary course with this wonderful 
succession of harmonious and accordant books. Such 
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a proof of divine contrivance speaks for itself, and is 
irresistible. 

“ 1 can no more believe," says Bishop Gastrel, 
“ the whole Christian scheme an imposture of mere 
human contrivance, than I can believe that all the 
materials which composed the city of Rome met to¬ 
gether and put themselves into form. For as I can¬ 
not see what should give these material a determinate 
motion towards the building of that city ; no more 
can I comprehend what should influence or determine 
a man to frame and contrive such a history and reli¬ 
gion as the Christian. And as it is impossible to 
iK'lie.ve that, if all the materials necessary for the 
building of Rome had by some extraordinary motieii 
been carried to that ))lace, they would have fashioned 
themselves and fell into that exact form we find that 
city built in ; so, likewise, is it equally impossible to 
conceive that, if there was an end or motive in nature 
sufficient to determine a man to invent such a religion 
as tlie Christian, he should have made and contrived 
it, in all its jiarts and circumstances, just such as it 
is delivered to us in the Scrijiturcs.” 

5. But the divine excellency of the Scripture doc¬ 
trines appears in their meeting all the necessi¬ 
ties OF MAN, AND YET PllOMOTING THE ENDS OF 

God’s moral government. 

The manner in which the Christian Revelation 
meets the exigencies of man, w'e noticed somewhat 
particularly in our preceding leidure,“ and we have 
alluded to it in our present. What further, then, can 
be necessary to be said on the details ? What more 
need be stated on the doctrines of the incarnation and 
sacrifice of Christ, and of the operations of the Holy 
Spirit, as meeting the wants of man—his want of 
merit, his want of strength—his want of knowledge, 
his want of happiness ? It is the peculiarity of Reve- 

Jlishon (Jislrcl, in Bp. Van Mildert’s Lectures. 
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latidii that it pros’idos a remedy for all our misery ; 
and it is tile jx-euliarity of that remedy, to beappli. 
ealile :o the jirecise hearings of our case. Nor are the 
other doctrines of the being, and perfections, and law 
of Almighty God, and of the guilt of sin, and of the 
rt'surrection of the dead,'and eternal judgment, less 
adapted for the exigencies which man’s ignorance of 
God, of himself, of a future state, and of the grounds 
of the final sentence, present. 

This is the obvious excellency of the Scripture doc- 
Irinos, that they altogether provide a complete and 
most surprising recovery for man from the ruins of 
the fall ; restoring him to the favour of God by the 
immense blessing of forgiveness, and to the moral 
image of God by the purifying influences of the Holy 
Sjiirit. 

Hut how, it may be asked, can the same acts pro¬ 
mote the special ends of God’s moral government, to 
uhich they seem rather to be hindrances, or at least 
exceptions ? They do so in various ways. 

'f h(‘ gr»^t propitiation of Christ magnifies the law 
of God, by sustaining the penalty of it; whilst his 
previous obedience honoured all its precepts. Never 
was the inseparable coimexion betweensin and misery 
so exhibited a.<i in the cross of Christ. Never was the 
holiness of God and his hatred of moral evil so mani¬ 
fested. Never was the honour of the divine govern¬ 
ment and its inflexible purity so demonstrated. 

Nor does the way in which the blessing of pardon 
is to be received less clearly promote the same ends. 
For what attitude must man assume when he applies 
for the benefit ? That of a culprit; that of a penitent, 
vindicating God and condemning himself; that of a 
rebel, returning to his oUegiance, and admitting the 
equity of the law which he has violated. 

And what must follow on his justification ? A life 
of obedience, from gratitude and love; the necessity 

VOL. II. p 
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of which is not lessened, though the place it occupies 
is of tourse, from the whole scheme of salvation, 
changed. And doe.s not this obedience, from a prin¬ 
ciple of lov'e, vindicate and promote the ends of God’s 
holy government, when it is produced by the grace of 
redemption/ in those who were before ojien transgres- 
sors and rebels 

Again: what is the very faith which justifies, but 
a holy principle, the source of all future obedience; 
though in the act of justification it is only as the 
hand which lays hold of the Saviour’s merits ? And 
what are the grace and operations of the Holy Spirit, 
but a sf»ring of renewed love and subjeition to God ? 
And what are the manifestations of the last judgment, 
but the proofs of moral and religious character in man, 
displayed before the as.sembled universe ? 

Thus admirably are the necessities of man supplied, 
on the one hand; and the ends of moral government, 
in the disptmsations of the Almighty, (stablished tri¬ 
umphantly, on the other: whilst the union of those 
apparently contradictory points illustrates that divine 
wisdom which pervades the whole dwtrine of Reve¬ 
lation. 

6. This impression will be strengthened if we con¬ 
sider that the revealed doctrines are at once deeplv 

HUMILIATING ANB IN THE HIGHEST DEGREE CON¬ 
SOLATORY. The jiecmliar truths of the Bible are, 
indeed, most humiliating:—they lay man low; they 
strip him of his fancied righteousness, and imagined 
power; they empty him of the conceit and self-de. 
pendance with which he swells. A salvation by grace, 
a justification by faith; a sanctification, the seeds of 
which are implanted by the Holy Spirit, and all the 
fruits of it matured by the some divine comforter—all 
this is most humiliating. Then the partial discoveries 
which the doctrines of Revelation make, oppose the 
pride of man’s understanding: partial, not as to their 
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practical uses, but as to the whole compass of them, 
the various consequences wjiich flow from them, and 
man^ circumstances With which they are connected. 

The mysteries of Scripture, again—which is only 
another word for roan’s ignqramx!—humble man; 
mysteries as to the purposes of the Almighty; mys¬ 
teries as to the manner of the divine subsistences in 
the holy Trinity; mysteries as to the'entrance of 
moral evil; mysteries as to the union of the two iia. 
tures in the person of Christ; mysteries as to the 
operations of grace in accordance with the account¬ 
ableness and eiforts of man—these and other points, 
impenetrable to the human understanding, are no 
doubt most humiliating. 

And yet, under the circumstances of the case, and 
as coniu'cted with the abundant consolations which 
flow from them, they prove the excellency 01 ' the very 
system which they seem to obscure: for liad not this 
scheme bc^en far beyond human capacities and dis¬ 
coveries, it need not have been revealed. And in a 
communication from the all-comprehending mind— 
the infinite and eternal (iod—mysteries are the natu¬ 
ral and necessary result of our limited faculties. How 
can man comprehend the whole will, and the manner 
of subsistence, and the modes of operations of the 
glorious Jelwvah ? That a divine Revelation should, 
in some respects, be clothed with incomprehensibility, 
is one proof of its divine origin. I say in some re¬ 
spects ; for the doctrines of btevelation are not mys¬ 
terious in all their parts. The statements and facts 
are clear and intelligible; it is only in modes and 
essences that incomprehensibility, is involved. As in 
the works (rf creation, though we cannot penetrate to 
the hidden nature of things, and in that view all is 
mystery; yet we can discern traces enough of a ii- 
vine hand, to adore the unsearchable goodness and 
wisdom of the great Architect and Author. 

Nay, thevery humility which these obscurities tend 
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to produce, is one mark of the divine excellency of 
Revelation; because the malady of man was pride, 
■which these are especially calculated to cure. 

And, then, ■what sources of consolation arc 
opened in these mysterious truths! Where is there 
a spring of comfort to man, which does not rise from 
a doctrine surrounded in some view with impenetrable 
darkness ? Whence any peace of conscience but 
from the mysterious sacrifice of the cross } Whence 
the disposition and power to repent and seek God, 
but from the mysterious influence of the Spirit 
Whence the softest consolations of the heart in troii* 
ble, but from the mysterious communion of God with 
the soul f And what is there so consolatory as that 
incarnation of the Son of God, which is shrouded with 
the deepest darkness ? It is in this mystery that are 
involved the condescension and pity of the Almighty. 
It is here that the invisible God becomes tangible, as 
it were, and perceptible to man. It is here, that the 
distance and dread which sin has interposed, are 
removed. 

In short, the one stupendous act of the love of God 
in the gift of his Son, which is the distinguishing 
truth of Christianity, is so incomparably consoling, 
and at the same time so humiliating, as to form, from 
this united impression, the strongest evidence of its 
divine glory and excellency. It is here the restora¬ 
tive character of revealed truth rises to the highest 
point—that all is shown to be summed up in an exhi¬ 
bition of divine love—that every thing else is seen to 
l)e only preparatory to this, or consequent upon it. 
This is the epitome of the Christian diMstrines. Re¬ 
demption is the manifestation of the character of love 
in the ever-blCssed God. The incarnation is, so to 
speak, LOVE itself made man ; whilst the opera¬ 
tions of the Holy Ghost are a dilTusion of the same 
divine love. 

How docs this consideration raise these internal 
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cvid'-nces ! how does it invest them with a matchless 
excellency! how does it render the very mysteries 
which result from the infinite condescension of God, 
in taking our nature upon him, a part of the proof of 
their divine origin ! how do the Very depths of dark¬ 
ness, with which we feel ourselves surrounded in cer¬ 
tain points of view, enhance the consolation which 
flows in a full tide upon the soul, from the practical 
effects and tendencies of the doctrines which arise 
from them, and which guide and illuminate our 
path ! 

And here we might close the argument of this 
Lecture ; but there remains one additional point of 
great weight, illustrating the whole of what we have 
been observing, and elevating the proof to a yet loftier 
height. For, besides these separate marks of glory 
and excellency in the Christian doctrine, we would 
call your attention to the siaonitude and subli¬ 
mity OF THE great DESIGN OP AlMIGHTY GoD, 
OF WHICH THEY ARE THE RESULT. A plan, formed 
before the ages, is revealed in the Christian Scrip¬ 
tures. Its greatness and sublimity may be judged of 
from the compass it takes, the position it occupies, 
the effects it has produced. This stujiendous project 
of redemption appears immediately after the fall, and 
is pursued to the close of the divine canon ; it involves 
in its i-ourse all the operations of a wonderful provi¬ 
dence—all the miraclesand prophecies of both Testa¬ 
ments; it proceeds onward still to the prt*sent hour; 
nor will it cease its progress till its grand consumma. 
tion, in the conversion of the world and the glories of 
the latter days, and the giving up of the mediatorial 
kingdom to God, even the Father, “ that God may 
lie all in all.”=“ 

This adds incomparably to the whole evidence of 
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inward excellency in the Christian scheme. It is not 
merely a method of redemption emanating from the 
divinecharacter, simple,sublime, harmonious, advanc¬ 
ing the ends of moral government, deeply humiliating 
and consolatory—^but it is a scheme forming part of a 
plan devised before the foundations of the world were 
laid, for the redemption of man from sin and misery 
by the Son and Spirit of God—a plan, of which the 
brief outline and pledge was given in the first promise 
of • ' the seed of the woman” —a plan which the in¬ 
stitution of sacrifice, the separation of Seth’s posterity 
from that of Cain, the destruction of the old world, 
the covenant with Noah, the dispersion of Babel, and 
the calling of Abraham, were the first means of pro¬ 
moting—and which the sojourning of the chosen 
family in Egypt, their deliverance by the hand of 
Moses, and the dispensation of the law, with all its 
typical institutions, still further advanced “—a plan 
which is the commanding principle of the whole Re¬ 
velation—the clue W'hich guides through all the mys¬ 
terious dealings of the Almighty. The judges and 
kings, the princes and prophets; the sacred books of 
the different wras of the <-hurch ; especially the divine 
prophecies from the first voice of Isaiah to the last 
accents of Malachi—all subserved this vast project, 
which unlocks, like a master-key, every part of Scrip¬ 
ture. This comprehends all the miracles and pro¬ 
phecies which we considered in former Lectures. “ 
This gives a unity and grandeur and importance to 
the doctrine of redemption, which heighten inconceiv¬ 
ably its excellencies, and speak the divine hand from 
which it came. 

'fhe very conception of such a plan for accomplish¬ 
ing such holy benevolent ends, by means so extraor¬ 
dinary, and running through all the ages of time, 

Ooli. iil. Vi. \'an Mildort. 
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could never have entered any finite mind. The 
declarations of its general purpose, given four thou> 
sand years before the incarnation,—which, standing 
between the former ages and the present, is the grand 
fact uniting all the dispensations of the Almighty,— 
could never have been made by man; or, if made, 
could never have been.accomplished. Only an infi¬ 
nitely wise God could have formed such a project, 
stretching from the creation to the consummation of 
all things; and only an omniscient and omnipotent 
Being could have promised and effected the gradual 
accomplishment of it. 

Man’s plans are earthly, contiguous, narrow, vari¬ 
able; incomplete. Man’s plans are, like himself, 
feeble and limited in project, low and debased in pur. 
suit, partial and unsatisfactory in result. The plan of 
redemption is, like its Author, spiritual, exalted, uni¬ 
form, extensive, successful. The plan of redemption 
is the centre around which, from the beginning of the 
world, all the works of providence and all thedispen. 
satiuns of grace have been revolving. The parts of 
the design which we see, are only a small division of 
the whole, and may assume, in our view, the appear¬ 
ance of disorder; but all is one glorious and consistent 
purpose. Time moves on, and fresh events develop 
something more of the roll of the divine will relating 
to it. We are yet in the midst of the unaccomplished 
series. The facts of the incarnation and of the super, 
natural propagation and preservation of the gospel in 
the world, assure us of the fulfilment of the whole 
design; whilst the manifest state of the world and 
the church .seems anxiously to wait for the blessing. 

The very grandeur and consistency of the accom¬ 
plished parts of this plan declare its author; and, 
when considered in connexion with the pure and be¬ 
nevolent object of it. the infinite contrivances apparent 
in its several divisions, and the divine interferences 
manifest in i ts progress, would of itself form a decisive. 
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independent proof of the Christian Revelation. But 
when this is joined on upon the vast mass of the ex¬ 
ternal evidences, and is viewed only as a subsidiary 
proof, to a mind already convinced of the truth of the 
religion (which is the exact position which the inter¬ 
nal evidences occupy,) the force which it possesses 
for confirming our faith is utterly irresistible. It 
wants no learning, no criticism, no long study, to 
perceive the energy of such an argument. Science 
and learning, indeed, are very important when duly 
employed, and on no subject more than religion. 
But the commanding truths of Christianity are open 
to all, just as its mysteries are incomprehensible to 
all. The glorious orb of day is not a more immediate 
and irrefragable proof of a beneficent and all-wise 
Creator, than the sun op highteousness, as our 
Saviour is termed by the holy prophet,” is of the truth 
of the Christian religion. And as the poorest and 
most illiterate peasant can feel the warmth and light 
and joy which its rays, diffuse, as gratefully as the 
most learned philosopher, (though he cannot spe¬ 
culate upon the theory of light or the laws of the 
planetary system ;) so can the humblest disciple as 
distinctly perceive the glory and excellency, the vital 
•warmth and light and joy of the Sun of Righteous¬ 
ness, as the most profound Christian scholar, though 
he cannot detail the historical proof of it, or defend 
his religion by argument. 

But, as in the case of the natural sun, no glory in 
the object can be perceived by him who wants the 
faculty to discern it; so can no moral excellency in 
redemption be perceived by him who has a mind 
darkened by pride and prejudice and habits of vice 
and worldliness. He wants the faculty. He must 
l>e directed to that preparatory work of self-observa¬ 
tion, submission to the external evidences of Chris- 
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tiail'ty, acceptance of all the contents of the religion 
on the authority of the religion itself, study of these 
contents on their own principles and by their proper 
light, prayer for the aid of the Holy Spirit—in order 
that his mind, being purged and strengthened, may 
be able to discern “ the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus our Lord.”"'^ 

JMuch of what we have stated cannot but appear 
strange, inconsistent, extravagant to the unpractised 
and uninstructed mind of man in his natural darkness 
and prejudices, and making only some guesses at Re¬ 
velation, as a blind man of colours. It is enough if 
we direct him to those introductory studies which 
shall lead him to the full light of truth, if honestly 
employed. The elements of every science must be 
first learned, liefore its last and noblest discoveries 
can be even conjectured, niucdi less comprehended or 
judged of aright. Nor doth this ignorance at all les¬ 
sen the real glory and excellency of these discoveries, 
as perceived by the humble and experienced disciple, 
i appeal to every such disciple, whether the 

INWARD EVIDENCE OF CHRISTIANITY, FROM ITS 
PECULIAR DOCTRINES, docs not risc brighter and 
brighter upon his view, as he can enter into the prac¬ 
tical uses and bearings of them, and can dismiss from 
his mind the intrusions of forbidden curiosity. I ask 
whether every year doth not add something to his 
deeply-seated conviction of the infinite love of God in 
the gift of a Saviour for the redemption of man ? I 
ask whether the divine character from which all the 
doctrines of Revelation emanate—the simplicity and 
yet grandeur of those discoveries—their harmony— 
their illustration of the glories of God’s moral govern¬ 
ment—their humiliating as well as consolatory ten¬ 
dency, do not pour a flood of light upon his mind ; 
do not fall in with all his conceptions of cougruity and 
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fitness in a divine proceeding, and strengtlien all the 
results of external evidences ? 1 ask him whether, 
when he can most clearly disembarrass himself from 
matters of speculation, and, relinquishing a priori 
reasoning, can repose most entirely in the practical 
uses of divine truth, he does-not most.forcibly feel its 
elevating, sanctifying, consoling effects ?. 

Yes; this is the result of the whole subject which 
we have been reviewing,—the exhibition.of the divine 
character of love in the gift of a Saviour invariably 
jtroduces a cobrkspondent love and gratitude 
TO God on the part op the true Christian— 
the love of God to man is calculated, is designed to 
call forth man’s love to God in return. Love to God 
is th(! natural conseipience of such a display. Just as 
danger is calculated to excite fear; and proposed good, 
hope; and unexpected deliverance, joy; so such love, 
on the part of God, is calculated to excite the love of 
admiration and gratitude and repose, in the breast of 
man. *" 

And thus a divine excellency shines forth, not only 
from the separate characters of the doctrines of Chris, 
tianity—not only from the great design formed before 
the ages, of which excellency they are the expressions; 
but also in the immediate effects and results 
OP THE WHOLE, in man's obedient and grateful love 
to God, and devotedness of heart to his service. 

Thus does Christianity elevate and ennoble man, 
aids his mental powers, gives him sublimity of thought 
and conception, raises him in the scale of moral and 
intellectual being, touches all the springs of his purest 
affections, and unites the lofty discoveries of the incar¬ 
nation, with that practical love and obedience, in which 
they have their proper effects and consequences. 



LECTURE XVI. 


IHE TJNSPOTTEU PERn'Y OF THE CHRISTIAN 
MORAI.S. 


Titus ii. 11—15. 

For the jjrar.e of God that bringeth salration, hath 
appeared to all men, teaehinp us that, denying 
ungodtinesx and n-orldly lusts, we should live 
soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present 
world. Looking for thut blessed hojte and the glo¬ 
rious appearing of the great God and our Saviour 
.Jesus Christ; who gave himself for us, that he 
might redeem us from, all iniquity, and purify 
unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works. These things speak and exhort and re¬ 
buke with all authority. Let no man despise 
thee. 

We |)roeee(l next to consider the unspotted purity of 
the Christian morals, for the purpose of impressing 
more vividly on the minds of the young, the internal 
excellency of Revelation. 

In this brunch of our subject we have two advan- 
tajics. 

11 is more level to the comprehension of man than 
the preceding topics. The doctrines which w'e con- 
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sidcred in our last Lecture, are in tliemsclves matters 
of pure Revelation. Not so the morals. Here we 
are in some measure at home. For though Christi¬ 
anity lays down the rule of them in a ik'vv extent and 
purity, employs her own means to make them prae. 
lii’ahle, conneets them with her revealed doctrines, 
and enforces them with her peculiar sanctions ; yet 
th<' pri'ceptsthemselves are intelligible toman, address 
Ids conscience, fall in with all Ins convictions as an 
accountable creature, and have been, in many of their 
branches, acknowledged in every age and in every 
part ('f the world. 

A second advantage is the confessions of unl>e- 
lievers; who with one mouth are compelled to admit 
the beauty of the Christian morals. They objeet, 
indeed, as we might anticipate, to some of the details 
of them ; and they have no real desire, as we shall 
show, to promote the interests of morality. JJut their 
acknowledgments are therefore the more important, 
when they allow that “ the gosjiel is one continued 
lesson of the strictest morality ; of justice, of benevo¬ 
lence, and of universal charity,'’’ and when they 
declare they would preserve Christianity, for the sake 
of its moral influence on the common people. 

With these points in our favour, let us consider— 
'j'liB F.XTF.NT AND PURITY of tile tihristiun morals. 
The manner in which they are rendkrkd practi- 
CARLB. Their inseparable connexion with every 
part of the Revelation, and esjiecially with its peculiar 
do<-trines. And the sanctions by w'hich they are 
ultimately enforced.” 

‘ J’olingliroke—Herbert, also, Sliaftsbury, Collins, Wool, 
ston, 'J'liidal, Chubb, a]>]ilaud the Clbristian Morals. Hume 
and (libboii admit the same. 

” I be text contains a summary of cneli of these particulars : 
—t. Tbe extent and purity of the gospel pi-ecepts; Denying 
vjigadliness and u'orldty lu.d^ —lire soberly^ rightejUilyf and godly 
in this present uorld-r-walousof' good uvrks. 
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I. The EXTENT AND PURITY of tho Christian mo¬ 
rals will appear, if we consider that, 

1. They embrace all that was really good in the 
ETHic.s OF HEATHEN SAGES, and in the dictates of 
natural religion ; and re-enact them with greater 
clearness and authority. The scattered fragments of 
moral truth which original Revelation, or the respon¬ 
sible nature of^man, or the labour and study of phi¬ 
losophers, have dispersed up and down the W'orld, are 
found to be comprehended in the Christian code. 
Truth, justice, fortitude, integrity, faithfulness, chas¬ 
tity, benevolence, friendship, ol)edience to parents, 
lov<‘ of our country, and whatever else is praise¬ 
worthy, have all tlieir place ; only cleared of base 
adiuixlures, directed to their projwr ends, and clothed 
with n('c(^.ssary authority for swaying the conscience. 

il. There is. in the next place, a completeness 
ill the Christian code of |>recepts. They insist on 
every virtue and duty for which inaii was originally 
formed ; and forbid every vice and sin contrary to 
his real relations and obligations. There is nothing 
wanting as it respects man’s intellectual or moral 
powers ; nothing omitted of the duties which he owes 
to himself, to his neighbour, and to Almighty God: 
nor is there any thing impure or debasing intermixed 
with its code. All is holy and consistent; in opposi¬ 
tion to the Heathen and jMahometan morals, where 


2. Ihe manner in wtiicli they work . purij'yrng uitlo himsf^'a 
pecnliar people. 

‘J. TLt* tioniioxiou witli the doctrines of Revelation :-^Tht 
frnico of God trhich hriii^eth salvoluvi, hath appeared unlo all men, 
leachhtfr v,s. JAwkin^ for that hles.sed hoite and the j;hr'utus appear^ 
int^ tf the great (/««/ and oar 6aviour Jesus Christ, uho gnue 
himself for as, that he might redeem tie from all iniquity. 

4. The sanction :—the glorious appearing of the great Cod and 
our Saviour, to the (piick and <feail ; and in what tJie 

closing words of the jmssage imply ; These things S]}eak and 
exhort and rebuke uith all authority. Ltt no man desjnse ther.. 

VOL. II. Q 
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whatever is good itself, is lost amidst the pernicious 
usages with which it is incorporated. 

3. Then the Christian morals erect the only true 
and unbending stanbard of buty to God and man ; 
a standard so high, and yet so reasonable; a standard 
so unknown to any other religion, and yet, when re¬ 
vealed, so obviously agreeable to the sovereignty of 
the ever-blessed Creator, and the relation in which 
man, the work of his hands, stands to him; a standard 
so intelligible to the meanest capacity, and yet so far 
surpassing the imagination of the highest, as to have 
the strong impress of a divine hand upon it. Yes; 
when ourLordutteredthosemeraorablewords, ‘^Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the 
first and great commandment, and the second is like 
unto it. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” °— 
he raised the true and intelligible standard of morals, 
which places even a child in a Christian country far 
above, in this respect, the greatest moral philosophers 
of the ancient or modern world. 

4. It follows from this, that the Christian code 
OMITS MANY FALSE VIRTUES of heathenism, and 
INSISTS ON MANY REAL ONES unknoviTi to it. Chris¬ 
tianity rejects from its catalogue of virtues, vanity, 
pride, the love of fame, jealousy of honour, resent¬ 
ment, revenge, hatred of enemies, contempt of the low 
and miserable, self-confidence, apathy under suffering, 
and patriotism in the sense of pushing conquest and 
upholding the interests of one nation to the hatred 
and injury of others; and she inserts humility, meek¬ 
ness, the forgiveness of personal injuries, self-denial, 
abstractioff^f heart from earthly things, sympathy 
with the,|K)or and mean, renunciation of confidence 
in self, (&erful resignation under affliction.^ 

Matt, itaii. 37—.3!). 

* 'J he fonii of tlir argument from tlie mere purity and clear- 
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5. Indeed, the Christian religion chiefly dwells on 

the MILD AND RETIRING VIRTUES, in OppOSitiOH tO 

those tvhich are of a more hardy and obtrusive cha¬ 
racter. She omits not, indeed, courage, vigour of re¬ 
solution, eagerness of zeal, fortitude, perseverance, 
contempt of danger; but she dwells chiefly on lowli. 
ness, patience, silent and meek returns for ill usages, 
gentleness, compassion, allowances for the prejudices 
and failings of others. It is a consequence of this, 
that she founds her code on humility and self-denial, 
though she avoids moroseness, austerities, and what- 
evermight verge towardsmelaneholy and misanthropy. 
By laying man low, and giving him a just impression 
of his unworthiness before God and man, and then, 
by teaching him to “ deny ungodliness and worldly 
lusts,” she fixes the only firm foundation of consistent 
morality, and especially of the milder virtues. But 
whilst all other religions, when they attempt this, fall 
into foolish and absurd injunctions, severities without 
ri'ason, privations which vex without purifying man, 
(-hristianity is as lovely as she is self-denying. She 
is friendly, and tender-hearted, and full of the social 
and domestic aifectioiis and sympathies. 

6. Once more, the Christian religion requires an 

AESTINENCE FROM THE PROXIMATE CAUSES OF 

ness of the Gospel morals, is thus illustrated by an able Ameri¬ 
can writer:—“There are certain primary principles of juris¬ 
prudence, beneficial to mankind under ail circumstances. But 
no actual system of human jurisprudence has recognized such 
principles, and such alone. Kvery where private cupidity, 
political ambition, ecclesiastical or professional superstition, 
prejudices of education, old habits, personal interests, encum¬ 
ber municipal law with idle forms, unmeaning distinctions, 
&r. If a code were to be presented professeclly from heaven, 
and if it were found on examination, to embody all that was 
excellent in human laws, to avoid imperfections, to supply 
deficiencies, to suit every form of civil polity, and all under¬ 
standings, &c., would such a claim be without foundation 1”_ 

Verplank. 
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EVIL, and demands what is right in motive and inten¬ 
tion, as well as in the overt aet. Human laws chiefly 
deal with the manifest action, when capable of proof. 
They argue back very feebly to the intention, which 
they still do aim at reaching as they can. The divine 
law lays the restraint upon the intention, the first 
element of the moral nature of man ; the divine law 
considers nothing to be virtuous, unless the motive as 
well as the material action be right; the divine law 
regulates the inward wheels and structure, of which 
the outward movement is the indication ; the divine 
law demands an abstinence from every appearance 
of evil, from the proximate causes of crime, from the 
scenes, the places, the books, tlie persons which create 
the temptation. The divine law forbids doubtful in¬ 
dulgences, questionable pleasures, tlie approacli to¬ 
wards the line of demarcation between virtues and 
vice, and bids men cultivate a decided intention and 
study of obeying God. 

7- Accordingly, Christian morality regards all out¬ 
ward forms of devotion and i)i(‘ty as means to a 
HIGHER END, and as only acceptable to God vvlieii 
connected with that higher end. In this it .stands 
opposed to all false religions, which invariably connive 
at the substitution of ceremonies and ablutions, for 
moral duty. What should be the end of religion is 
lost in the means. fJhristianity knows nothing of 
such compromise. “ Bring no more vain oblations,” 
is the remonstrance of the Lord by his prophet with 
the hypocritical people of his day—“ incense is an 
aliomination unto me; your new moons and your ap¬ 
pointed feasts, my soul hateth; they are a trouble 
unto me ; I am weary to bear them.”® 

8. Fip^er, the Christian precepts all hang together 
and AI0 BACH other ; and, indeed, are necessary 
the one to the other. This is a mark of a divine 


“ Isai.ili i. IJ, l-I. 
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systt in. The morality of the Gospel coheres, depends 
each part on every other, and springs out from a few 
main principles. Humility is essential to self-denial, 
and both to benevolence and compassion : these last 
are indispensable to the love of our neighbour as our¬ 
selves ; and all are required to subdue rancour, envy, 
ambition, hatred : and when these are subjugated, the 
mild and retired virtues flourish; whilst the same ge¬ 
nuine love to our fellow-men keeps them from falling 
into moroseness, and from being leavened with mis- 
antliropy. And thus the completeness of the Christian 
code, and the high standard which it erfccts, answer 
to the b(<auiiful harmony of the various particular 
graces in the actual character of the Christian dis¬ 
ciple. 

9. For this is the last remark which I offer under 
(his head. The t^iristian morals go to form a par¬ 
ticular SORT OK character, of such excellence 
a.s no other system of ethics c^ er aimed at. Some of 
(he se|)arate duties of the go.spel were not unknown to 
heathen philosophy ;—fortitude, chastity, truth, jus¬ 
tice, equanimity, the doing to others as we would ^ey 
should do unto us, &c.; hut the extent and purity of 
the Christian morals appear, as in the other points 
already mentioned, so especially in this, that they go 
to form a character perfectly attainable, and yet alto¬ 
gether new and lovely—a i-haracter in which humility 
and self-knowledge are so interwoven with meekness, 
spirituality, disregard to earthly things, denial of 
selfishness in all its forms, prompt and sympathizing 
benevolenee, aetive zeal in advancing the temporal 
and spiritual welfare of mankind, patience under suf¬ 
ferings, forgiveness of injuries, persevering effort in 
every good word and work, as to form a temper and 
conduct so excellent and praiseworthy, and yet so un¬ 
known to htiathen moralists, as to stamp upon Chris¬ 
tianity the seal of its heavenly origin. And this is 
the more remarkable, because Christianity considers 

G 3 
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all separate acts of virtue as essentially defective, un¬ 
less they are directed to the formation of this very 
character, and are adorned with—what is completely 
understood to be the summary of moral excellence—■ 
the Christian spirit and temper. 

II. But it may naturally be asked in what wav 

DOES THE GOSPED PROCEED TO MAKE THESE PRE¬ 
CEPTS PRACTICABLE— what is the course she pursues 
—where does she begin, and what plan does she re¬ 
commend to her disciples ? 

1. Christianity, then, begins with the heart 
OP MAN. This is implied in many of the preceding 
remarks. She forms the lives of men by forming their 
dispositions. She implants every principle deep in 
the soil, lets it take firm root there, and thus bring 
forth fruit, wholesome, seasonable, abundant. Wc 
call all this Christian morals, from the common lan¬ 
guage of mankind; but the truth is, it is holiness, 
obedience to God, spirituality ; which as much 
exceeds what unbelievers call morality, as a living 
man surpasses a picture.' No other religion but that 
of the Bible takes cognizance of the heart; and yet 
that is the place where all effective morals must begin; 
and therefore, no other religion but that of the Bible 
pursues the wise and practicable course. Other morals 
end in theory; Christian morals lead to solid and 
positive action. 

2. In the next place, the gospel aims at achieving 

its object BY THE PORMATION OP HABITS, whicll 

are a second nature, or rather, the effect of that new 
nature, which, as we saw in our last Lecture, and shall 
soon see again, Christianity infuses. It works not by 
occasional impulses, or by aets without principles; 
but by principles carried out into acts, and thus cre¬ 
ating determinate and holy habits—the only way to 


‘ And. Fuller. (Jospcl iU own AVitncss. 
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operate, effectually and permanently, so far as we can 
judge, on a creature like man ; in whom repeated acts, 
whether of corporeal skill, intellectual effort, or moral 
virtue, produce a facility by repetition, and recur on 
the recurring occasion with augmented ease, and with 
less labour of reasoning and delay in comparing op¬ 
posing probabilities. It is thus the racer (both in a 
natural and spiritual sense of the word) acquires vi¬ 
gour in his course, the wrestler in his struggle, the 
soldier in his combat, the scholar in his discipline.’ 
Holy habits result in the formation of what we mean 
by CHARACTER, which is the end Revelation has in 
view in its morals. 

3. Christianity, further, directs men to aim at the 

VERY HIGHEST ATTAINMENTS, WHIEST SHE ENCOU¬ 
RAGES THE WEAKEST EFFORTS. Never did any 
religion but the Christian lay man so low in abase¬ 
ment and self-humiliation, and yet at the same time 
raise him to such a height of holy pursuit, and cheer 
him with such encouragements under his weakness 
and failures. Thus it unites every thing requisite in 
the moral machinery which is to operate upon man. 
It applies a mighty lever, so to speak, which lifts him 
up from the depths into which he was sunk, and 
places him on the elevated course where he is to run 
his race. It says to him, “ Be ye holy as God is 
holyand then adds, “ Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.'” 
It bids man aim at the standard of supreme love to 
Almighty God, and of love to his neighbour for God’s 
sake ; and yet assures him that it will not “ break the 
bruised r^ nor quench the smoking flax.”‘“ It 
never says to him, ‘ You have done enough, you 
have attained a sufficient measure of holinessand 
yet it never says to him,' Your faulty efforts are un- 

^ Butler, Horsley, &c. 

• Lev. li. 44. 2 Pet. i. IS, 16. » Matt. xi. 29, 30. 

Isaiah xlii. 3. 
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acceptable, your imperfect beginnings are useless.’ 
In short, it animates the advanced disciple to higher 
attainments, and condescends to the infant scholar in 
his incipient efforts: it never lowers its standard, on 
the one hand, nor discourages the feeblest essays, on 
the other; but unites the loftiest aim with the most 
genuine humility in the temper of its aspirants: and 
thus carries the clearest testimony within itself of a 
divinely-inspired code. 

Again: Revelation works its practical precepts by 
KEEPING ALOOF FROM SECULAR POLICY and inferior 
ends. There is a superiority, a freedom from low 
objects and concerns and partizanships, a separate 
and elevated and uiideviating purpose in Christian 
morals, which exempt them from the scuffle of hu¬ 
man passions and local ambition. There is no trim- 
ming, no time-serving, no eye-service, no act^eptance 
of persons, no yielding to the interests of this or that 
jiarty, of this or that individual; no subserviency to 
petty projects or human contrivances; nothing like 
the schemes of heathen morality, where all was made 
to bend to state policy and the ends of national ag. 
grandizement. Christian morality knows nothing of 
this. She teaches rulers and subjects their mutual 
duties; but in terms applicable to all governments 
and every form of polity. She ever keeps in view, 
not the interests of a favoured few, but the general 
welfare and salvation of mankind as the creatures of 
Almighty God. 

Christianity sets men to work, also, by delivering 
her code in the form of maxims, and clear, de¬ 
cisive PROHIBITIONS, rather than by systematic 
treatises reasoned out in detail. Thus she is brief and 
intelligible. The ten commandments, who cannot 
remember? The vindication of them, in the sermon 
on the mount, from the false glosses of the Jews, who 
cannot understand ? The exposition of the Christian 
temper, in the twelfth chapter of the Romans, where 
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is the heart which does not feel ? The picture of 
cliarity. in the thirteenth of the first of Corinthians, is 
familiar to a child. The maxims of the book of Pro¬ 
verbs are in every mouth. Revelation, thus, does not 
reason as a philosopher, but commands as a lawgiver. 
We observed this in a former Lecture but this is 
the place for applying the remark to the morals of 
the Bible. Revelation utters with sententious autho¬ 
rity her brief determinations, as occasions require, in 
popular language, for the understanding of all; and 
leaves man to collect, as he can, her maxims into 
.systems, or compare and illustrate them by the aid of 
sound reason and conscience. Human treatises on 
morals stop to define and prove every duty, to contrast 
it with its proximate defect and excess, and to reduce 
the whole to an elaborate system. Revelation takes 
for granted that man knows what temperance, chas¬ 
tity, fortitude, bencvoleni-e mean, or may barn them 
from other sources, and contents herself with binding 
them on the conscience. The consequence is, that a 
child at school in a Christian country knows more of 
the standard of morals, and the details of social virtue, 
than the most learned of the ancient sages. 

Allied with the preceding observation is the re¬ 
mark, that the gospel works its moral system by 
setting every thing forth by strono and afkectino 
EXAMPLES. This, like almost every thing else in 
this fruitful subject, is peculiar to Christianity. All 
its precepts are illustrated and embodied in the his¬ 
torical parts of the Bible. All the separate virtues, 
duties, graces, aids of abstinence and self-denial, 
effects of the Christian spirit, and of its principles 
carried out into habit and character, are set forth in 
the lives of Christ and his apostles. 

All the infirmities and errors and vices to be shun¬ 
ned, are exposed in the fearful punishments of guilty 
nations, in the destruction of the cities of the plain, 

" Lecture XIV. 
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in the deluge, in the captivity of Babylon, in the lives 
of viricked princes—Pharaoh, Saul, Ahab, Jehu, Ne- 
bucliadnezzar. With this view, also, the sins and 
fells of the true servants of God are held forth for our 
caution, with a fidelity unknown except in tlie in¬ 
spired Scriptures—the drunkenness of Noah, the 
incest of Lot, the falsehoods uttered by Abraham and 
Jacob, the irritated expressions of Moses, the sin, the 
gross and awful sin, ofDavid,'^ the rashness of Josiah. 
And in the New Testament, the infidelity of Peter, 
and the dispute between Paul and Barnabas, to say 
nothing of the accounts of the ignorance and dulncss 
of our Lord’s disciples, and of the corruption of some 
of the converts in the first churches;—these examples 
deter from vice by exposing it in its darkest colours, 
and by marking the severe judgments of God which 
followed his most holy and sincere servants in conse¬ 
quence of it. 

I do not dwell on the examples which hold forth 
the duties of parents and children, of masters and 
servants, of husbands and wives; nor on those which 

A lesson this of the greatest moment to princes, as show- 
ing the connexion of the grossest transgression of the seventh 
commandment, with the concerted and aggravated breach of 
the sixth. 

The attempts made by inhdel writers to misrepresent 
the purport of some of these narratives are too absurd to be 
noticed. The tendency of tlie scriptural exposure of vice is 
to excite abhorrence; to which the plainness and brevity of 
its descriptions, and even the directness of the terms which it 
employs, greatly conduce. 

U may be observed here, how pure and manly is the deli¬ 
neation of the Christian’s love to his Redeemer and to his 
fellow-creatures, as detailed in the Scriptures. There is no¬ 
thing of effeminacy, nothing that can 1^ misinterpreted ; all 
is elevated and holy. In like manner, the accounts, the ne¬ 
cessary accounts, of vice and crime, are most pure ; and calcu¬ 
lated, like the inquiries of a physician, tnpromote the recovery of 
man. A few expres.sions have acquired an import, from the mere 
lapse of time since our English translation was made, not 
originally designed, and are instantly corrected by every reader. 
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exhibit the minister, the missionary, the teacher of 
youth. Nor do I dwell on the examples which dis¬ 
play the faults and excellencies of nations, of bodies 
politic, of legislators, of magistrates, of churches and 
spiritual societies. It is sufficient for me to have 
shoivn the plan, in this respect, on which the Christian 
morals work—by strong and affecting examples. 

I add only, that it proceeds by referring men to the 
ALL-8EKIN6 EYE OF GoD, and the constant aid of 
the Holy Spirit. Christian morality is built on the 
faith of the invisible God who seeth in secret, and on 
the habitual persuasion of the agency of the Blessed 
Spirit, which is granted to all them that ask fur it. 

But this leads us to consider— 

III. The inseparable connexion of the morals 

OF CHRISTIANITY WITH EVERY OTHER PART OF 
REVELATION, AND ESPECIALLY WITH ITS PECULIAR 
DOCTRINES. 

For, notwithstanding this extent and purity of the 
Christian theory of morals, and those subordinate 
means by which it works, the question yet remains— 
What is to set the machine actually in motion? 
What are to constitute the prevailing motives of duty? 
Every rule is a constraint, and every constraint is un¬ 
pleasant. We must, therefore, have motives—power¬ 
ful, because we have to conquer powerful passions— 
universal, because morals are designed for all men—. 
permanent, because virtue is necessary for all times 
and all places. 

Here, then, the peculiar truths of the gospel, as 
well as those other parts of Revelation with which 
the precepts are inseparably connected, appear in all 
their influence. It is on the deep and ample basis of 
the Christian doctrine that the whole superstructure 
of Christian morals is grounded. 


'* Frayssinoijs. 
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Tub facts on which these doctrines rest, rRF.PARG 

FOR TUB OPERATION OP MOTIVES mOSt pOWCrfuJ, 

universal, and permanent. 

The facts of the fall and corruption of man ; of the 
mercy of God in the gift of his own Son ; of the birth, 
suiTcrings, and death of Jesus Christ; of the descent 
and operations of the Holy Ghost; of the promulga¬ 
tion of the Christian religion and its oiTers to mankind 
—these great facts fill llie mind of the penitent with 
such a sense of the awful justice of God, of the incon- 
eeivable evil of sin, of the unspeakable love and mercy 
of the Almighty to a guilty world, as prepare for the 
formation of the Christian character; as make sin the 
object of abhorrence, and holiness of choice and pur¬ 
suit. The facts of Christianity, brought home to 
man’s heart, and having their iniluence actually upon 
his conscience, that is, being truly believed, render 
morals]>racticable, natural, delightful. The machine 
is set at work. Exactly as the immoralities of the 
heathens were connected with their vile superstitions, 
were a part of them, were permitted by the laws of 
every heathen people, and incorporated with the 
usages of their temples and their religion; so the 
pure and lovely morality of the gospel is connected 
with the 'facts of Christianity, forms a part of the 
religion, and is incorporated with all its worship and 
observances. 

Further, the doctrines of Revelation are expressly 
DESIGNED and admirably adapted to products Chris, 
tian obedience. He that receives Christianity aright, 
not only believes the facts on which it rests, but 
embraces the peculiar doctrines which explain those 
facts, in order that he may become the servant of 
God. He receives the doctrine of man's guilt and 
I'ondemnation, and thereby learns to mourn over and 
forsake every sin ; he receives the glad tidings of joy 
in the salvation of Christ, and then hues and obeys 
this new master in every future act of his life ; he 
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rcoeivts the doctrine of justification hy feith, and he 
proves fliat faith by its proper effects ; he receives the 
doctrine of the Holy Ghost, and he implores his 
promised grace, to renew his heart and to dispose him 
to love and practise the law of God ; he receives the 
doctrine of the sacraments and other means of grace, 
and by them he obtains strength for persevering obe¬ 
dience. And why should I say a word of the imme¬ 
diate connexion of the doctrines of the holy character 
of God and of the resurrection of the dead and eternal 
judgment, with that obedience which cannot, even by 
supposition, be disjoined in the Christian’s mind and 
conscience from them } Thus there is no truth con¬ 
veyed in the doctrines, without a correspondent obli¬ 
gation enforced in the precepts. Holiness is the end 
in view of the whole Revelation, modified by the par¬ 
ticular dispensation of the Son and Spirit of God. 
All meritorious confidence is, indeed, renounced; but 
*• the dutiful necessity” “ of good works is greatly in¬ 
creased by every truth relating to our salvation. 

For it is further to be noted, that the peculiar 
doctrines of Revelation go to form exactly that sort 

OF CHARACTER, ANW NO OTHER, WHICH THE MO- 

RALiS REQUIRE ; and that the precepts delineate and 
require that sort of character, and no other, which 
the doctrines go to form—that peculiar Christian 
spirit, I mean, which we have already shown to be 
the end in view in the performance of each particular 
duty. The Christian spirit is humble and lowly; 
founded on renunciation of self-righteousness and 
self-confidence; warmed with active benevolence and 
sympathy for the spiritual and temporal wants of 
man; accompanied with meekness, patience, and for¬ 
giveness of injuries. And it is obvious that the pe¬ 
culiar doctrines of the gospel go to form this sort of 
character, and no other. For the facts on which they 
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rest inspire a general abhorrence of sin, and an admi¬ 
ration of the lov(! of God ; and the proper eonse(juence 
of receiving the dttctrines is to perform correspondent 
duties; the result, therefore, of a cordial acquiescence 
in all the doetriin's will be the formation of the pecu¬ 
liar sort of eliaracler which the Christian precepts 
delineate and require. That is, the doctrine of the 
guilt of man, producing humiliation and penitence ; 
and the doctrine of forgiveness and of sanctifying 
grace, j)roducing holy love and olH-dience: the more 
these are wrought into the mind and habits, the more 
powerful will la- the impress, the peculiar impress of 
the Chri.stian character. 

This wc find to la* the case in point of fact. The 
overwhelming j.ovk of Ciiiust constrains, bears 
away, jiuts a holy necessity, as it were, upon the 
penitent, “ to live, not unto liim.self, but unto him 
that loved him and gave himself for him, and rose 
.again.” ” He is not hi.sown.”'" He is dedicated, made 
over, resigned by a voluntary surrender, to the service 
of his divine Lord. Thus, gratitude, admiration, love 
of God and man, detachment from the world, spiritu¬ 
ality of mind, patience under injuries; that is, the 
very character w'hich themoralsdelineate and demand, 
is the natural result of th<‘ peculiar doi-trincs. The.se 
great discoveries, brought near and made t'ffcetual by 
the Holy Spirit, are an ever-li^■ing spring of vigorous 
and self-denying obedience, Thi-y perjietually supply 
principles of hatred of sin, of self-abasement, of thank¬ 
fulness and joy ; which, like a fountain, feed the 
streams of actual effort and practical obedience. 

Once more, the promises and privileges of the gos- 
jiel are attached to ckutain nisrosiTiONs ano 
STATES OF JUNO, wliicli are essential parts of the 
morals of Revelation. The promises are chiefly madi* 
to certain characters—to those who are meek, to tho.se 


"> C Cor. V. 1 I, 1.1 . 1 Cor. \i. 1>'. CO. 
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who to tliose who seek God, to those who quit 
tile society of tlie wicked, to tliose who love tlieir 
hrellireii, to those tvho watch, to those wlio persevere 
ill well-doing, &c.; that is, the promises are tli(> most 
diri'ct motives, not only to obedience, but to that 
particular sort of obedience which distinguishes the 
true Christian. What can be a more striking instance 
of this, than our Lord's attaching the most diilicult of 
all duties—the forgiving of jiersonal injuries—to the 
most exalted of all blessings, God's forgiveness of sins? 
so that in every age and every part of the world, 
wherever Christianity spresuJs, the duty most opposed 
to our natural corrujition, and yet most characteristic 
of the peace and purity of the gospel, is indi.ssoliibly 
united with the most jirominent doctrine of Itevela- 
tion, the forgiveness of sins in Jesus Christ. 

It is another link in this chain of argument, that 
Christianity holds out to men further advances in 
iioEiNESB, as the rei'omjience and rewa'rd of dili¬ 
gence, and not a further insight into mysteries and 
loftier heights of knowledge. INlost false religions 
propose to reward their votaries by drawing aside the 
veil which conceals from tli<‘ vulgar eye their hidden 
mysteries. The Hindoo superstitions, those of China, 
the false religion of Mahomet, act thus. They fall 
in with the principle of curiosity and the ambition of 
knowledge in man. Christianity prefers moral to in¬ 
tellectual excelleiiey, and proposes toiler followers,as 
the recompence of their present attainments, further 
advances in holiness, in the love of God, in the obe¬ 
dience of Christ, in nieetness for heaven. Thus, all 
her [iromises bear upon morals, and tend to strengthen 
the obligations of them. 

The do<-trine of the heavenly state and of the 
preparation for the emjiloyments of it, give the last 
seal to the truth of what we are now considering—tin- 
connexion of the morals of Christianity with its pe¬ 
culiar discoieries. For what i.s the doctrine of the 

H 2 
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heavenly state, but that holiness is its very element, 
that ail sin, all impurity, all error, all defect, will be 
excluded ; and that it is to be prepared for by that 
obedience, that holy faith and love, that meekness 
and spirituality, which, like the hud, are to be ex¬ 
pand^ in all their beauty and fragrance in that more 
genial soil ? Holiness is therefore the first stage, the 
commencement, the dawn of that character, of which 
heaven is the completion, the end, the effulgence. 
Unlike the wretched paradise of Mahometanism, 
which casts its impurities into the very heart of its 
precepts, by the voluptuous and degrading pleasures 
which it promises in its paradise; Christianity im- 
presses this master-truth upon man, that what we are 
in this world, we shall be in another; that a future 
state will develop, not change, the character acquired 
on earth; that life is the seed-time, of which the 
harvest will be reaped throughout eternity. 

And this being the intimate relation of the Chris¬ 
tian precepts with its great doctrines, why should I 
detain you by entering into the manner in which 
these precepts are involved in all the other 
PARTS op revelation.^ Tell me what chapter in 
the Pentateuch is not filled with exhortations, ex¬ 
amples, warnings. Point out to me the historical 
book which is not fraught with moral instruction. 
Show me in the devotional writings a single psalm 
which does not imply the most a^ent pursuit of 
obedience. And with regard to the holy Prophets, 
what is the scope of all their remonstrances, so bold, 
so fervent; what the end of all their persuasions and 
invitations; what the design of their denunciations of 
idolatry and rebellion of heart in man; what the pur¬ 
port of their prophetic outline of future events, whether 
relating to the times near at hand, or looking forward 
to the coming of Messiah and the long series of the 
divine providence towards the church—what, what is 
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all till olij«»ft ill view, but to reduw a disobedient 
nation to penitence and subjection to the command of 
God } 1 will not dwell on the Evangelical history, 
and the epistles of the holy apostles, because every 
child knows that holiness is the cud and scope of 
them. What is there omitted, for example, by St. 
Paul, to enforce upon his converts, in ail his writings, 
the obedience, the peculiar and characteristic obedi. 
Mice, of Christianity .> How often does he descend 
from the very heights of his holy doctrines, to urge 
some duty, to impress upon man some part of the 
Christian temper and conduct!It is the glory of 
Christianity that her loftiest prophecies, her deepest 
mysteries, her most fervent devotions, not only inspire 
holiness, but aim at it, are essentially linked with it, 
and lose all tlieir end if it be not produced. In short, 
as the precepts without the doctrines of Revelation, 
prescrilie an unattainable rule, so the doctrines with¬ 
out the precepts fail in their great purpose, evaporate 
in mere emotions and sensibilities, and can neither 
sanctify nor save. 

IV. But what, it may be asked, are thb sanc¬ 
tions BY WHICH THE CHRISTIAN MORALS are ulti¬ 
mately enforced } 

This is the important question. Whatever be the 
extent and purity of the rule, whatever the means by 
which it works, whatever its inseparable connexion 
with the doctrines of Revelation, all is inelBcient, un¬ 
less the authority which it brings to bear upon the 
conscience,and the rewards and punishments attached 
to it are weighty, solemn, efficacious. 

A hand dissevered from the liody, might as well be 
represented as sufficient for the purpose of labour, as 
unconnected and unautlioritative principles for the 
purposes of morality. 


■I S«c as an c.vample 1 Coi. xv. .1.5—.51!. 
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Heathen morals, in addition to innumerable other 
deficiencies, laboured under one which was fatal to 
the whole system; they had no sanction, no authority, 
no knowledge clear and definite of a future state or an 
eternal judgment. The faint light of reason, the voice 
of conscience, the fragments of tradition, were utterly 
insufficient to bind men. It was the state, the civil 
law, usage, convenience, which formed the quicksand 
on which their edifice was reared. Infidelity builds 
on no firmer foundation, when she pretends to raise 
her morals on the love of glory, honour, interest, 
utility, and the progress of civilization, with some 
feeble admissions of the l)elief of a future life. 

Christianity stands forth in the midst of mankind, 
the only religion which asserts the will of God to be 
the clear and unbending rule of duty, and refers men 
to an eternal judgment as its ultimate sanction. Her 
morality conduces, indeed, to the welfare of man, it is 
agreeable to the rea.son of things, it responds to the 
voice of conscience ; but none of these is its founda¬ 
tion—to argue morals out on these principles has 
been proved, by the experience of all ages, to be 
impossible. 

Thk wini. OP Gon is the brief, undeviating au¬ 
thority of moral obedience. And what majesty doth 
this throw around the precepts of the Bible! “ Thus 
saith the Lord,” is the introduction, the reason, the 
obligation of every command. God appears as the 
legislator, the moral governor, the Lord of his account¬ 
able creatures. He speaks—“ and all the earth kec{>s 
silence before him !" 

And why should I contrast the partial guesses of 
Paganism or Infidelity on a future state of rewards 
and punishment, with the full and decisivedeclaratioiis 
of that gospel by which “ life and immortality are 
brought to light?”'* Nature is ignorant. Nature 


Hal), ii. 20. 
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knows nothing distinctly of the rules of the last judg¬ 
ment. Nature tan give no account of heaven and 
hell. Kevelation alone pronounces with its awful voice 
the immortality of the soul. Revelation unveils the 
eternal world. Revelation makes all its doctrines 
and all its precepts bear upon the last dread assize, 
when the secrets of all heartsshall be distdosed—when 
“ the books shall be opened, when the sea shall give 
up the dead that are in it, and every man shall lie 
judged out of the things written in the books, accord¬ 
ing to his works.”*’ These are the proper sanctions of 
morals. The purity of the code answers to the obli¬ 
gation of the enactments ; the means or machinery it 
employs, corresponds with the importance of the con¬ 
sequences. The doctrines by which it is sustained 
are the suitable aids and encouragements for duties of 
such momentous iiufiort. An iufiuiU' God, an infinite 
rewarder, an infinite avenger—a judge of omniscient 
and omnipotent authority, a sentence of unmixed 
justice, a reward of unparalleled gra<‘e, a final and im¬ 
partial settlement of the disordered state of the world 
by the Creator and Preserver of all—these are con¬ 
siderations which give a sublimity to the Christian 
murals, and attach an importance and weight to them 
which render them the oijjiy infiuential rule of human 
practice. To talk of morality without religion, is to 
talk of a legislation without a legislator. To talk of 
a religion without a distinct and solemn sanction de¬ 
rived from the pro|>er evidences of a divine Revelation, 
is to talk the language of general, unmeaning decla¬ 
mation, which can neither animate nor control the 
heart. But to point out the Christian morals ex¬ 
pounded in their purity and extent, furnished with 
ample means of becoming practicable, interw’oven with 
the most powerful motives, and confirmed ultimately 
by the most solemn and precise sanctions, is to pro- 


IWv. lA. 11—13. 
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poso the true guide of life, tlie authoritative arbiter of 
iiuman duty, t)ie solemn and ellicaeious motive for 
the eonduet of a reasonable and accountable btdng. 

It adds incomparably to the force of these sanctions, 
that they are projioundeil continually by our Lord 
and his apostles, in the course of those very discoveries 
of grace, which at first sight might appear to interfere 
with them. In the midst of the discourses of Christ, 
and his exposition of the gospel to the Jews, there 
are inter|.K)8cd those direet assertions of the universal 
judgment and its invariable decisions, which prevent 
any abuse of the grace and privileges oITered—whilst 
the aposth's are perpetually reminding their converts, 
that “ God is not mocked,” that we must “ all appear 
before the judgment-seat of C'hrist, and that every 
man shall receive the things done in the body.”"' 

Nor is it a slight matter, that in the description 
given by our Saviour of the proceedings of that last 
day. happiness and misery are adjudged, not on 
the footing of faith or love, which are hidden priiici- 
}des known only to Almiglity God, but on the footing 
of works, good or evil, manifested before men, and 
shown to flow from faith in the merits of the Ke- 
deemer in the one case, and contempt of him in the 
other.” 

On the whole, then, I must confess, when I review 
this great subje<-t, that the morals taught in the gos¬ 
pel seem to me to place Revelation as far above the 
reach of merely human invention, and to carry along 
with them as clear an impress of a divine hand, as the 
gem-ral adaptation of ('hristianity to the state of man, 
or the grand and sublime plan of human salvation 
developed in its doctrines.” In fact, the argument 
from the Christian morals, is, if possible, stronger than 
that from the preceding topics, because, as 1 have 
said, it^ more intelligible to every human being. 

•' GaL Ti. 7; 2 Cor. t. 10. “ Matt. xxv. 

“ Lett. XIV. and XV. 
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I. Tiie morality of the gospel makes it impossible, 

IN THE NATURE OP THINGS, THAT CHRISTIANITY 
SHOULD BE AN IMPOSTURE. Tliis is my first re¬ 
mark, in concluding this lecture. I do not merely 
alTirm, that the Christian morals strengthen the im¬ 
pression of truth derived from the external evidences, 
(which is all my argument demands,) but I assert 
that no wicked men could have invented, or could 
have wished to propose, or could have succeeded in 
establishing, such a religion, with such a code of pre¬ 
cepts so inseparably united with it and springing from 
it. From the creation of the world to the present 
hour, the schemes of impostors have partaken, and 
from the very constitution of the human mind must 
partake, of the pride, the ambition, the restlessness, 
the cunning, the sensuality, the personal interests, the 
contempt of authority, from which they spring. All 
the superstitions of Paganism, as well as the impos¬ 
ture of the false prophet, explain themselves on this 
ground. VVe see, in the laxity and turpitude of their 
moral systems, a sufficient agreement with their pre¬ 
tended revelations. 

1 ask, then, with regard to Christianity, what could 
be the object—the cui bono —of an imposture, ac¬ 
companied with a code of precepts so consistent, pure, 
elevated, complete, and in harmony with every part 
of the religion } The case speaks for itself. Such 
precepts could only have come down from the Father 
of lights, and have formed part of a Revelation sus¬ 
tained, as Christianity was, by every other species of 
external and internal testimony. 

In fact, the fishermen of Galilee, even if they had 
been ever so pure in heart, (which the supposition of 
imposture makes impcssible,) could never have com- 
posed a system of duty so new, so peculiar, so holy, 
so perfect. See how slowly and laboriously the 
science of morals, as a philosophical effort, is wrought 
out, ei en at the jircsciu day, by professed Christians, 
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and witli all tlu- aid of long experience, acute talents, 
and assiduous study—the defects, the gross defects of 
these systems an- notorious.''' And yet the morals 
of the gospel, without any pretensions to scientific 
arrangement, and composed by men of ordinary 
talents, amidst jwirsei'utions, and exile, and imprison¬ 
ments, arc found to contain the most pure and Iiar- 
monious system of moral truth. That is, the only 
perfect cod(; hursts suddenly u|)on the world eomjihde 
at once ; and the improvement which two thousand 
years have produc«'d, in those who judg<' of this sub¬ 
ject, and bring the gospel to the trial concerning it, 
only serves to illustrate the wisdom of divine Kevela- 
tion by the contrast with human weakness and folly 

But this consideration is ineomparably strength¬ 
ened, if we turn to the whetciieu svs'ikms which 
MODEKN INFinBLS PHOI’OSE FOK TIIK DIKECTION 

OF MANKIND. I sliould rather say their want of sy.s- 
tem—nay. their want of any honest intention to pro¬ 
mote morality. They talk soinctinn's of moral duty, 
they comnidid the gosjad jirecejits, they vaunt the 
light of nature and the suflicii ncy of human reason ; 
but when you watch them in detail, you discover that 
there is ncitluT foundation nor superstructure; neither 
firinciples nor duties ; neither rules nor exhortations 
in their code of morality. As to authority and sanc¬ 
tion, the ablest of them doubt of the immortality of 
the soul, doubt of a last judgment, doubt of eternal 
happiness and misery. Wen- their systems, there¬ 
fore. ever so perfect, they would have far less force to ' 
bind the conscience than the very morals of hea¬ 
thenism. But what, after all, are their systems .> 
'J’hey agree in excluding the divine Being from their 
theories; but upon no otlier point. One resolves all 

Set* Reivl, Stewart, Rrown, Nc 

Dt. lley'e Let t, in Hp, J. IJird Suumcr, 
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momliiy into self-loi-c—another into the law of the 
stilt*'—anotlier into motives of interest—another into 
wliat is useful in sotoety—whilst another has recourse 
to leeliiif;, and asserts that wliatever he feels to he 
riehl, is right." On these ijuieksands what durable 
ediliee can arise? None. There is no bond of society 
so sacred which they do not burst asunder—there is 
no personal duty so universally admitted, which they 
do not impueii—female modesty itself eannoi, main¬ 
tain its ground beliire their eoarso depravity. I do 
not scruple to say that the tendency, and 1 believe in 
nui.si eases the design, ofourinlidel writings, is to dig 
up the foundation of morals, to elfaee the distinetions 
of eiMid and evil, and resign men to the wrelehed con- 
te.st of base interests and civil reslrainls, without a 
(iod. witiiout a providi'iiee, without a day of retri¬ 
bution, without a futurity. 

From sueb darkness we turn to the soft and healing 
lieht of the Christian morality, as the traveller hails 
the dawn of day after a howling, tenijicstuous night. 

I appeal to every heart liefore ni<‘. I ask every 
ingenuous youth wliether be is not horror-struck with 
the frightful projects of unbelief; vv'hetlicr his whole 
moral nature is not shocked l>y their principles; and 
whether their rejection of Christianity is not an un- 
av ()idableeonse(|lienee of tlieir holding such opinions ? 
Yes. You can no more reject Christianity, if you 
an' candid and sini'en; in your inquiries after mo¬ 
rality, than you <'an I'ast oIVyour acimintableness or 
your persiinal identity. Such pure morals, working 
by sui'lt means, sustained by such motives, and sanc- 
ti'onc.l by an eh'fiial judgnn'tit, carry their own divine 
oi'ii;inal with them, and nml no detail of arguments. 

111. llonn I'.vsT, then, nv tiik Ciikistian 
KAirn. Kemeinber the argument of this discourse 
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in the liourof temptation. Call it to mind when the 
series of external proo& may be less vividly present 
with you. Say to yourself—‘ Even if 1 were to be 
unable to answer the objections of unbelievers on 
every other question, yet the morals of Christianity 
make it incomparably my safer course to obey 
the gospel. There <*an, 1 know, be no comparison, 
properly speaking, between the safety of receiving and 
rejecting such a revelation, resting on such accumu¬ 
lated evidences. But even if an adversary should 
perplex me in the historical argument, if he should 
bewilder my mind, and persuade me that the proofs 
are not suflieiently clear and satisfactory, let me re- 
memlier that it must ever be my safer course to perse¬ 
vere in my adherence to the gospel. For where a 
code of morals so pure, so benevolent, so spiritual, so 
entirely agreeing with the light of reason and the 
moral sense of man, so directly tending to my present 
peace of conscience as well as my future happiness; 
when such a code is set before me, it is infinitely safer 
for me to obey it, than to take a contrary course; 
because, in olieying it I lose nothing, I venture no. 
thing, I incur no possible risk. I am following 
nature; but nature corrected and illuminated—I am 
following the law of conscience; but elevated and 
purified—1 am acting on the eternal distinctions of 
right and wrong; but cleared up and defined—1 am 
following the dictates of utility and social peace and 
general happiness; but resting on the authority and 
will of God. I lose nothing, therefore, here : nay, 1 
gain in every point of the enumeration. But then, 
in addition to this, Christianity gives me motives for 
obedience, springs of inward affection and delight, the 
power of the Holy Spirit to aid me in the perform¬ 
ance of duty, the mercy of God to pardon my failings, 
the death and passion of Jesus Christ to supply my 
want of desert and merit. That is, I have every aid 
and succour in the performance of this course of obe- 
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dienoe. The peculiar doctrines of the gospel relieve 
me. a(h’ consolation to me, soften the yoke of obedi< 
encc, make tlie path of duty practicable and easy. I 
will, therefore, cleave to this holy doctrine, which has 
formed so many virtuous fathers, faithful wives, docile 
children, upright magistrates, modest scholars, gene¬ 
rous nobles, resigned sufferers. I will cleave to this 
holy doctrine, which makes the rich benevolent, the 
exalted meek, the powerful considerate, the learned 
humble, the lowly contented. I will cleave to this 
holy doctrine, which works by implanting every vir¬ 
tuous principle in the heart, and which is sustained 
by all the motives of the stupendous Redemption of 
the Son and Spirit of God, and which refers every 
human action to an eternal judgment. No; I will 
never renounct; the Christian religion.. It is this 
which binds my conscience, restrains my appetites, 
subdues my passions. It is this which has made me 
all I now am, little as my attainments are. If I did 
but love holini'ss more, and practise my duties more 
consistently, I should be more happy. I have peace 
within only when I do so. Let me employ all the 
aids of Revelation to strengthen me in this course, 
and I shall have more and more the testimony of my 
conscience, in addition to all the external and intern^ 
e^’idences, to assure me that a religion with such a 
morality cannot but be divine.’ 


VOL. II. 
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LECTURE XVII. 

THE PIIE-EMIN ENT CHARACTER ANU CONIHCJ 
OK OUR LOUU. 


Mark vii. 37- 

And were beyond measure astonished, saying. He 
hath done alt things weU. 

In reviewing tlie eoiistitueiit parts of Christianity, it 
is natural to ask if any light can be east upon them 
from the eharaeter of the founder of the rcli^on > 
Did he a|>pear publicly before men ? \Vhat was his 
deportment? How did he suj)port the claims which 
he advanced ? 

These ipiestions lead us to consider the conduct of 
our Lord as the Divine Author of the Christian faith. 

We have already adverted more than once to this 
subject,' but we enter on it expressly now, as furnislu 
ing a powerful internal evidence of the truth of the 
Revelation whi<d\ bears his name. 

To consider it aright, we must first distinctly call 
to mind what manner of person our Lord professed to 
be—what were the offices and relations which he 
undertook to sustain. 


‘ L.•cturo^ VI. VH. l.\. 
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For Christ, 1 h' it romomlMTed, wa.s not niorcly the 
founder of u religion; but he appeared publicly as 
such amongst the people to whom the Scripture pro¬ 
phecies had for four thousand years promised his 
advent, and at the exact time designated by tliose 
prophecies. “ He claimed, not only to be a messenger 
sent from God, but to be the Messiah, the Son of 
God and Saviour of mankind. 

We may 'W'ell suppose, then, that this peculiar eha- 
racter involved, qualities newr, various, and exalted. 
This is, in truth, the case; and a just estimate of the 
argument derived from our Lord’s conduct, will de¬ 
pend on a consideration of the number and difficulty 
of the relations he bore, and of the manner in which 
lie sustained them. 

What, then, were the chief claims which he ad¬ 
vanced } 

Professing himself to lie the Messiah, he assumed 
the titles of the Saviour, the Redeemer, the great 
Prophet of the chunh, the King of Israel, the ap¬ 
pointed Judge of quick and dead. He declared him¬ 
self also, for the same reason, to be the Lord of 
David, the Mighty God, the Prince of Peace, Jehovah 
our Righteousness. He performed in these characters, 
moreover, miraculous works, in support of his preten¬ 
sions—he healed the sick, raised the dead, expelled 
demons, suspended the laws of nature, and exercised 
in his own person a creatin' power. Again, he as¬ 
sumed, as the con.sequenee of ail this, to be the 
teacher of truth, the light of the world, the expounder 
and vindicator of the moral law, the authoritative 
legislator of mankind. 

Notwithstanding theseexalledpretensions,his office 

as the Messiah involved the most apparently contra¬ 
dictory characteristies. It required him to be the 
Son of man, the servant and messengerof his heavenly 

* l.fcture IX. 
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Father, subject to human infirmities and sorrows, 
obedient to all the ceremonial requirements and moral 
injunctions of the Mosaic law—“ a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief.”“ All this, therefore, our 
Lord professed himself to be. 

Still he scrupled not to hold forth to his followers 
a heavenly reward, the presence and enjoyment of 
God, a recompence for their sufferings in his cause, 
which should in this life be a hundred fold beyond 
their sacrifices, and should in another, consist of per¬ 
fect holiness and inconceivable bliss. 

Claims so numerous and so various, necessarily 
implied correspondent relations as arising out of them. 
He had to conduct himself as the Sun of God and 
Messiah, in all the elevated and all the lowly offices 
involved in those titles. He had, at the same time, 
to sustain all the relations that sprung from the pecu¬ 
liar characters belonging to him as Redeemer, teacher, 
and rewarder of his disciples. 

But this is not all; besides these offices, our Lord 
assumed another and distinct function, demanding an 
apparently different conduct and deportment. lie 
proposed himself as the pattern and example of every 
human excellence to his followers. He assumed to 
embody the moral precepts of his religion in his own 
life, and to be himself all that he requir'd of his fol¬ 
lowers. He reduced all his rules to the one direction 
of following his steps. 

Finally, he claimed, on the footing of all these 
qualities and testimonies, to be the kounber of the 
Christian dispensation, the Author and Finisher 
of the faith of the Gospel; to introduce the last and 
most perfect and universal form of revealed truth ; 
fulfilling ail the preparatory economy, and carrying 
out every branch of religion to its utmost extent, and 
with greatest advantage. 


* Isaiah liii. 
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Such an union of pretensions was never heard of 
before . r since, amongst men. Our Lord is beyond 
comparison the most extraordinary personage that 
ever advanced his claims on earth. In the whole 
business of man’s redemption, wonderful in all its 
part.s—in its beginning, its progress, its completion— 
the most wonderful part is the diversified names and 
offices of our Lord, as compared with his actual con¬ 
duct in fulfilling them. 

By every part of these pretensions he laid himself 
open to the scrutiny of mankind. By every one of 
them, he exposed a surface for investigation wide as 
the various and distinct duties springing from them. 
And by the combination of the whole, he has fur- 
iii.shed materials for the internal confirmation of his 
religion, which are as new as they are inexhaustible, 
which the study of ages only incompletely develops, 
and which remain to the present hour in all their 
Ire.shness and beauty, for the admiration of every 
huinble and obedient inquirer. 

Let us, then, consider the life and conduct of our 
liOrd, as compared with his pretensions. 

In his more peculiar character as mudiator. In 
his private character and pur.sonal rxckllenciks. 
In hi.s public and exalted character as tub founder 
OF TUB Christian revelation. 

In the first, he is the promised misssiah of the 
ehurch; in the second, he is the model and k.xamplb 
of his disciples; in the third, he is the divine author 
of an universal religion. In all, his deportment will 
be found to furnish a subsidiary but irresistible argu. 
ment in favour of Christianity. 

Our object, of course, in considering these points, 
will not be to bring out the external evidences as in¬ 
volved in them, but the internal proofs arising from 
such divine excellencies in Christ’s character as tliey 
were the occasion of displaying. 

I 3 
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But here a difficulty presents itself; not arising 
from any intricacy in the subject to be discussed, but 
from the incompetency of man to do justice to it: for 
who can set forth the character of Christ? It de¬ 
mands much of the sanctity of Jesus to comprehend 
his unspeakable dignity and holiness. What mind 
can fully embrace such a theme ? And where are 
the hearers who are sufficiently acquainted with the 
gospel history ? Who have studied, as they should, 
the records of the life of the Son of God ? Our argu¬ 
ment can only be estimated in .proportion as the 
copious references, on which it rests, meet with the 
well-informed mind. 

Grant me, then, at least, your attention; and may 
God vouchsafe to us grace to study, with a docile and 
impartial temper, the divine character of his well- 
beloved Son! 

We are first to point out the conduct of our Lord in 

HIK MORE PECUI.IAR CHARACTER AS MEDIATOR. 

This will include his deportment as the Son of God 
and Saviour of the world ; as a divine teacher; as 
appearing in a slate of humiliation ; and promising a 
heavenly recompenee to his disciples. 

I. Observe, then, the manner in which our Lord 
sustained his high claims of being the Son of God 
AND THE Saviour of the world. 

Here we may first remark, that they are not put 
forth ostentatiously, but only as occasions called fur 
them. There are, indeed, explieit declarations of his 
exalted origin. He “ called God his Father,” in the 
sense of “ making himself equal with God.”* He 
asserted, “ Before Abraham was, I am."' But these 
and many similar claims sprang from the circum- 
stances in which he was placed, and were not made 
for the mere purpose of asserting his own dignity. It 


* John T. 17, 18. 


‘ John viii. 58. 
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is incidentally, rather than formally, that you see 
divinity breaking forth. You hear him command 
angels and devils ; you see him work miracles in his 
own name; you observe how he forgives sins, as¬ 
sumes to be greater than Solomon, replies to the 
thoughts of his hearers, and calls on men to believe 
in and honour him, even as they believed and ho¬ 
noured the Father. 

Yet he enters into no details on these points, no 
explanations of the mode of his union with the Father, 
lie leaves these to be inferred. He speaks of them 
with the ease and naturalness with which one, born 
a prince, would speak of his father’s court and attend¬ 
ants—without surprise, without introduction, without 
elfort, without detailed description. The invisible 
world, mansions in paradise, legions of angels, his 
own advent in glory to judge the world, are evidently 
niattere with which he is familiar. The astonishing 
scene at his baptism, the splendours of the transhgu- 
ration, the various offices performed towards him by 
angels, the repeated testimonies from his Father by a 
voice from heaven, pass as matters of course, and 
i reate no extraordinary emotion, in the mind of the 
Son of God. 

In the mean time, every thing has an evident re¬ 
ference! to his undertaking, as the promised Messiah 
and Saviour of mankind. With what dignity and 
wisdom is all made to bear on that one object. With 
what majesty, and yet unaffected simplicity and com¬ 
passion, did he open the book in the synagogue of 
Nazareth, and, having read the prophetic description 
of his office, declare “ This day is this Scripture ful¬ 
filled in your ears.”* With what a mixture of autho¬ 
rity and tenderness did he, on another occasion, clsdra 
that “ All things were delivered to him of his Fi^er; 
and that no man knew who the Son was, save the 


* Lute iv. 21, 
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Father, ncr who the Fatlier vva.s, save the Son, and 
he to whomsoever file Son sliould reveal him and 
then soften the claim and adapt it to the puriioses of 
his mission, by inviting the “ weary and heavy laden 
to come unto him for rest!”’ Witii what dignity 
did he call on those who apjdied to him, to entertain 
the highest thoughts of his pow'er, to repose their faith 
in his word, and to expect relief in proportion to their 
honourable conceptions of his office and person. 

And how remarkably does he mingle his own name 
with his Father’s, his own works with his Father’s, 
his ow'n glory with his Father’s, for the purj;ose of 
elevating and fortifying the faith of his discijdes. " He 
that hath seen me, hath seen the Father. Whatso¬ 
ever ye ask in my name, 1 will do it, that the Father 
may be glorified in the Son. This sickness is not 
unto d(?ath, but for the glory of God, that the Son of 
God may lie glorified thereby. And now, O P'ather, 
glorify thou me wdth thine own self, with the glory 
which I had with thee before the world was.”“ 

I will not stop to ask whether these points suffi¬ 
ciently provethatourLord sustained, in a pre-eminent 
manner, his high claims of being the Son of God and 
the Saviour of the world. You see the refulgence of 
his Divinity; yop are comptdled to recognize “ his 
glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth !”“ 

2. But consider our Lord’s conduct as a tkachf.r 
AN ii kkvealer of THE wii.L OP GOD, wliich formed 
the next part of his peculiar character as Mediator. 
How admirable was Loth the manner and the matter 
of his instructions! 

Never was a manner of instruction so dignified 
AND FORCIBLE, and at the same time so mild and 

ATTRACTIVE. 

’ Matt. xi. ed—28. 

• John xiv. 9—13 ; xi. 4; xvii. 5. 


* John i. 14. 
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llow niGNiFiED AND FORCIBLE are liis discourses! 
You see the messenger from heaven, the Messiah, 
tlie maker and creator of all things. He speaks with 
the native majesty of the Son of God. Sentences full 
of weight, brief aphorisms, authoritative comments 
on the errors of the Jews, clear and conclusive deci¬ 
sions on the import of the law, messages sent, and 
demands issued with a solemnity which penetrates the 
hearers, short lessons left on the minds of the crowds 
by whom he was surrounded;—these were his me¬ 
thods of teaching ; all most suitable to the character 
which CJirist bore, but utterly inconsistent with every 
other. Even his most familiar parables breathe an 
innate divinity, proceed on the supposition of his 
union with the Father, and his glorious advent to 
judge the world. The simplest images and illustra¬ 
tions are big with hidden majesty. He is the Light 
of the world, the living Vine, the Bread of God, the 
biddim Treasure, the Pearl of unknown price, the 
M'liy. the Trutli, and the Life. Every idea inspires 
awe and reverence in the mind of the astonished 
liearer. 

And yet, with all this dignity, how mild and at. 
TRACTIVE is his manner of teaching! Lo, he takes 
lip young children in his arras. See, he passes softly 
and meekly from place to place, no# “ breaking the 
bruised reed, nor lifting up his voice in the streets."'" 
Hear him condescending to the comprehensions of 
the populace in his most striking parables, where the 
implied authority and majesty are still surrounded 
with the utmost simplicity and attractiveness. The 
most obvious images clothe ideas the most important 
and deep. What exquisite touches are there in the 
parables of the prodigal gon, the good Samaritan, the 
ten virgins, the marriage feast! How intelligible and 
familiar are the illustrations drawn from the incidents 


Mat;, xii. W. 
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of eacli place and time ! When lie gives sight to the 
blind, he speaks of himself as the light of the world; 
when little children are brought unto him, he makes 
them an example of humility; when he views the 
lilies of the field, he discourses of providence ; when 
the pnaluee of the earth appears before him, he bids 
his disciples to judge of men by their fruits; when he 
is seatt>d at a feast, he speaks of the gospel entertain¬ 
ment ; when he washes the disciples’ feet, he dis¬ 
courses of purity of heart. Never was there a course 
of religious doctrines so familiar, so lovely in the 
manner of their being conveyed, as those of our 
Lord. 

And why should I speak of the matter of them ? 
What heart has not been affected with the gran¬ 
deur and yet facimty, the earnestness and yet 
WISDOM, apparent in the matter of our Saviour’s 
doctrine ? 

It was, indeed, in all the substance of it, full of 
GRANDEUR of the iiiost majestic, novel, and weighty 
communications to man. Our divine Teacher fills 
and overwhelms the mind with the most sublime 
ideas, and pours out doctrines, which, to the ignorant 
andprcjudi«!d Jews, were most surprisingand strange. 
He unfolds the my.steries of the kingdom of heaven; 
he displays the^iches of the gospel; he assumes the 
position of a legislator in expounding the law; he 
repels the pride and traditions of the scribes and pha. 
risees with indignation ; he converses on the subject 
of his sufferings with prophets, lawgivers, and angels; 
he opens the hidden meaning of the ancient pr^ie- 
tions ; he detects all the secrets of the human heart. 
All is no peculiar, so elevated, so divine, as to leave 
an impression of grandeur and infinite excellency on 
the mind. 

And yet no doctrine was ever so inteulioible 
AND siMPi.E as to its practical bearings and its re¬ 
sults. It was precisely level to man’s comprehensions; 
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it made religion clear, interesting, persuasive. Tlie 
iiistruct'ins are adapted to the habits of thinking of 
the poor, are opened and expanded for their capa¬ 
cities, separated from points of dilTiculty and abstrac¬ 
tion, and presented only in the aspect whicdi regarded 
their duty and hopes. The matter is such as not to 
gratify, but inform ; not to smite with surprise, but 
love;"not to impose by mere grandeur, but convey 
j)ractical knowledge with condescension and grace. 

Nor is the union of urgency and zeal, with forbear¬ 
ance and wisdom, less obvious in our Lord’s instruc¬ 
tions : for how AssiDuoius and barnkst was he in 
his doctrine! How solemn, how (H'netrating, how 
importunate! He was always inculcating his divine 
lessons. lie went about from place to place preach¬ 
ing incessantly the gosj)el of the kingdom. He was 
always at work, always the teacher. He instructed 
men before, and during, and after his miracles. He 
undertook journeys, and neglected ordinary accommo¬ 
dations, and even food, in order to teach particular 
sinners. It was “ his meat and drink to do the will 
of him that .sent him, and fini.sh his work."" He 
never yielded in his efforts whilst any hope remained, 
but incuh-ated again and again the same le.ssuns under 
various forms—sometimes accumulating three or four 
parables to enforce a single point. “ The zeal of his 
Father’s house consumed him,’’''' as it were : and he 
was straitened till he had fully accomplished his 
ministry. 

And yet with what forbearancb and wisdom: 
was ail the Kiatter of his instructions tempered! How 
gradually did he introduce the more humiliating parts 
of his doctrine ! He first establishes his mission by 
his divine works, and then follows them by the 
simpler truths of the gospel. He begins with the 
call to repentance. He goes on enlarging the bound- 


" John iv. I t. 
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ary of his lessons with the widening knqjvledge of the 
people. He reserves the doctrine of his sufferings till 
the one half of his ministry is expirtsi."* He leav(‘s 
the details and consi^quences of his death for the dis- 
pen.satiuii of the Spirit. He knows how to vary his 
matter, sometimes communicating truth obliquely, 
sometimes directly ; at one time in plain terms, at 
other times covertly, as wisdom I'ointed out and occa¬ 
sions suggested. He did not “ put new wine into old 
bottles," or insert “ a new cloth into an old garment,’"* 
by teaching doctrines for which his disciples ere not 
prepared: he hastened nothing; forestalled nothing; 
but taught precisely those lessons which a perfect 
wisdom dictated. 

Never was there such a teacher as Jesus Christ. 
I speak not now of the miraculous works which at¬ 
tended his doctrine; that is not our topic ; but of 
those excellencies in sustaining bis claims of a divine 
instructor, which win the heart—which give the im¬ 
pression, not only of the truth of the icligion whicli 
he taught, but of that union of grandeur and conde¬ 
scension, of zeal and wisdom, of dignity and forbear¬ 
ance, of gentleness and authority, of sublimity and 
plainness, which was most exactly agreeable to the 
j)reeeding parts of his <haracter as tlie Son of God 
and the Saviour of the world, and which most clearly 
confirmed all the direct j)roof8 of his mission. 

3. But it may be asked, How did our Lord support 
the most difficult of all parts, the state of humi¬ 
liation to which he likewise professed himself to be 
called ? Nothing is so rare as the bearing with dig¬ 
nity a continued state of sorrow, woe, degradation. 
Yet in nothing was our Lord's character more admi¬ 
rable; than in the whole manner in which he sustained 
liis lowly condition upon earth. The ineffable dignity 


'» Matt. xvi. 
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and inei'kin^ of all he did, were rendered more con¬ 
spicuous by*lie very Iheaiiness of his circumstnnceSj 
and even by those sulTeriiigs of his life and death, 
which would have tarnished or obscured the virtues 
of any one else. Mark the humble Saviour as he 
jiasses through his state of voluntary abasement. 
Observe him, liefore his public ministry, subject to 
his reiintcd parents. See him, at his entramx; on it, 
led into the wilderness, to be tempted forty days of the 
devil. Follow him afterwards into his retirements, 
his solitude, his niountain-oratories. He shuns popu. 
larity and disjilay. He dwells at the despised city of 
Nazaretl), or the little fishing town of Capernaum. 
He refuses to be called rabbi. He commands those 
vviioni he had healed to conceal his mighty works, 
lie rejects ail appearances of flattery, not willing even 
to lie called good, w'heii the rea.son of the appellation 
w as niisconceived. Thus willingly and deterininately 
doi's he descend into the valley of huniiiiation, and 
proceed in it throughout his ministry. We wonder 
no longer that the marks of his divine glory were no 
briahter nor more frequent; all is with him designed 
abatement and concealment. View the man of .sor¬ 
rows enduring the vioutradietion of sinners against 
iiinr,clf! Sec him the object of contempt and scorn! 
ilearliim calumniated as having a devil and being 
mad ! Kven his brethren reject him. Observe, he 
lias not where to lay his head ! Mark the jM'oplc 

eager to cast him down from the precipice_And 

notice how he sustains all this treatment, how he 
vvulks in the lowly tract of depression, without mur¬ 
muring, without desiioiideney, without degrading his 
divine person, his heavenly design, liis heavenly 
Father, his heavenly l.omo 1 From this very dark¬ 
ness, burst forth from time to time the softest rays of 
light and glory. 

But who can meditate on the last scene of our 
Lord’s ii‘fTerings, without perceiving the calm dignity 

von. ?x. K 
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witli which he sustains them! lie “^ys aside his 
fiarment, he girds himself witlfa towel, ne washes his 
disciples’ feet,”"^ at the moment when any other suf¬ 
ferer would have been wrapt in thought, and lieen 
working himself up to an effort of silent fortitude.'” 
He proceeds in the mighty woe. The garden 'of 
Gethsemane witnesses his agony, and the resignation 
which sustained it—the traitor approaehes-Jthe bar 

of Pilate follows—Calvary closes the tragic scene_ 

And what meekness appears throughout, what com. 
jiosure, what faith, what self-possession, what pity for 
his disciples 1 Humiliation was never seen so deep, 
nor supported with such magnanimity. Search all 
the records of history, and nothing can be found so 
touching, nothing so elevated, as the manner in which 
our Saviour conducted himself during his state of 
abasement, and vindicated this pi^rt of the claims 
which he made, 

4. But it is important to consider the conduct of 
our Lord as to the iikavbney nEWAiin that iii: 
PRO>tisED TO HIS nisciPEKS. Wc caiinot better 
judge of the bearing of any one’s real character who 
professes to found a religion, than by considering the 
end which he sets before his followers ; the reward he 
holdsforth at the close of his undertaking. How then 
does the divine Jesus support his pretensions to the 
distribution of final recomjiences ? What is the sort 
of happiness which he proposes ? What description 
does he present of It ? How does it stand related to 
himself 

Now t)ie verynature of the reward which our divine 
Lord proposes, is a confirmation of all his claims. 
For the happiness which he promises, is to flow ex¬ 
clusively from holiness, purity, an immediate access to 
God, the full attainment of that obedience which was 


John xiii. 2, &c. 
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.sincerely though imperfectly practised on earth ; the 
coinplet’on at tiie graetous sanctification of the Holy 
Spirit, in all its principles, exercises, and effects ; un- 
impeded by a Iwdy of sin and death, and carried out 
into all its blessed consequences and fruits—a reward 
this, the whole character of which is an attestation of 
his divine mission. 

And yet, in the description, or rather hints which 
our Lord gives of this heavenly state, he confines him¬ 
self to a few brief points of information. He gives no 
detail, he gratifies no curiosity, he tells us nothing of 
the invisible world, and the system of things there 
carried on. He just opens enough to animate our 
hope and stimulate our diligence; and then drops the 
curtain, and leaves us to enter heaven in order to un¬ 
derstand it. 

But here remark—and it is apointof singular impor¬ 
tance, and one entirely unheard of in the case of any 
other author of a religion—this pure and happy state 
in the heavenly world is represented as the being with 
himself, the being like Christ, the beholding of Christ’s 
glory. That is, our oivink master himself 
CONSTITUTES HEAVEN—his prcscncc confers unut¬ 
terable joy: to be with him and like him, is both 
holiness and happiness. There is an inexpressible 
majesty in this conception, which is yet introduced 
and repeated with the utmost naturalness and ease.— 
Heaven is the entering into the felicity, and partaking 
of the blessedness, of Jesus Christ. 

Need I say, then, that the peculiar character and 
deportment of our Lord as Mediator, which is the 
first division of our argument, abounds with the most 
copious and endearing testimonies to the truth of all 
his pretensions ? 

We proceed to consider, 

II. The manner in which he supported his claims 

k2 
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AS THE EXAMPl.E OP HUMAN VIRTUE TO HIS DIS¬ 
CIPLES —this regards our Lorifc jiri vale, as tlie former 
referred to his jieeuliar and official, eliaraeter. 

It might Ite doubted, indeed, how all these high 
and exalted particulars eould stand with thisadditional 
claim wliieh Clirist advanced, of being the pattern and 
humble example of his followers. Surely here, we 
might think, our Saviour must fail to su])port an as- 
sHmj)lion ai)parently so contradictory. And yet it is 
here that his character shines forth most resjilendent. 
The personal virtues of our Lord, the prii ate tenor of 
his life, his spotless purity, benignity and grace, as 
fully make out his title to be the standard of moral 
excellency, as the rest of his character vindicates his 
other pretensions. There are, indeed, as tin* preced¬ 
ing topics demonstrate, parts of his conduct in which 
he is not imitable l)y us—he ajipears often as the only 
Ix'gotten of the Father, as the Saviour of the world, 
as fine on whom the anointing Spirit immeasurably 
rested, to qualify him for a wholly peculiar ministrj'. 
But these actions are readily distinguished ; and the 
far larger portion of our Saviour’s conduct remains as 
the attractive object of our imitation and love. 

Some SEPARATE VIRTUES in our blessed Master 
shall first be noticed; and then a few remarks offered 
on the UNION of them in his holy life. 

1. Observe, first, his piety and devotion to 
HIS HEAVENLY Father. Though he had no sin to 
confess, and no corrupt nature to subdue; yet how 
habitually fervent was he in his devotions, acknow¬ 
ledgments, andhumiliationbeforehisheavenly Father. 
He refiTs every thing to him. He begins no great 
act without soh'mn prayer; on more than one occa¬ 
sion spending the whole night in supplication. When 
he multiplied the five loaves and the two fishes for the 
supply of the five thousand, he looked up to heaven 
and blessed them. AVhen he approached the grave of 
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Lazarus, he first prayed solemnly to his Father. He 
taught his disriples a.prayer, which for brevity, as 
I’aley oliserves, fulness of meaning, suitableness, ani 
simplicity, stands unrivalled. He professed not to do 
his own will, but the will of his Father; to accomplish 
which was his meat and drink. Throughout his life, 
he directed o ery act to his Father’s glory. Twice he 
purged the temple with severe authority, in order to 
vindicate his F'ather's honour. His trust in Him was 
uniform, strong, apparent, on every occasion. There 
was, so far as we can judge, a continued communion 
going on between his heavenly Father and the mind 
of our blessed Lord. Zeal for his glory so filled him, 
that he was straitened till he had accomplished his 
holy undertaking. Just before his agony, he presents 
lus with a specimen of his intercession before the throne 
of (iod. In his last suflerings, holy trust, resignation, 
prayer, love to his heavenly Father, sustained him. 
('hrist’s character was a devout, religious, elevated 
<'haract('r, supported by inward principles of faith and 
love to (lod, and confidence in him. Christ’s was, in 
the proper .sense of the term, a most pious life. This 
w as a main ingredient. This strikes the mind at every 
turn. And yet there was nothing of the secluded and 
austere mixed with the devout in him. It was pre¬ 
cisely a piety so expressed, and so mingled with all 
Ids conduct, as to furnish a perfect example to his 
followers. 

Next to his piety towards God, was his benevo- 

EENCE AND COMPASSION TOWARDS MAN. Nothing 
was more apparent in our Lord, than genuine good¬ 
will, kindness, tenderness of heart. His life was not 
one of strict justice merely, but of overflowing be • 
nignity.” He went about to bless and console this 
sorrowing world. His miracles were almost all acts 
of kindness and beneficence—healing all manner of 
disease, casting out devils, restoring sight to the blind, 

Abjj. Newcombe. 
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and even raising again the dead. lnsl(!ad of display¬ 
ing the portentous powers by which the mission of 
Moses was made to triumph over the rebellious Pha¬ 
raoh; in the benevolent Jesus all was characteristic of 
the peace and goodwill which he came to proclaim.'* 
He was our brother, one like unto ourselves, sin only 
excepted. When he saw an amiable young man, 
then he loved him. When he beheld the multitude 
fainting, he had compassion on them, because they 
were scattered and were as sheep thathadno shepherd. 
As he approached the city of Nain, “ Behold a dead 
man was carried out, the only son of his mother, and 
she was a widow: and .Jesus, when he saw her, had 
compassion on her, and said unto her,'" Weep not. 
And he came and touched the bier, (and they that 
bore him stood still,) and he said. Young man, I say 
unto thee, arise. And he that was dead sat up and 
began to speak, and he delii ered him to his mother.”"'’ 
Was ever such genuine, deeply-seated benevolence 
liefore seen ! The whole narrative teems with com¬ 
passion. Thus, also, when he was approaching the 
ungrateful city of Jerusalem, whose inhabitants were 
just about to imbue their hands in his blood, how did 
he weep over it, as winding round the heights of the 
Mount of Olives, it burst upon his view his own 
suflerings forgotten, the shouts of the applauding mul. 
titude unh(‘ard, he is absorbed in the miseries about 
to fall on the people for their sins ! Again, who can 
fully conceive of the compassion which led him, when 
expiring in death, to provide a refuge for his mother, 
when a sword was going through her very heart, as 
she beheld her son in the agonies of the crucifixion. 

Dodcliidge obsierves, that our bord wroiiglit more hene- 
firent miracles in one afternoon, than any of the ancient pro¬ 
phets in the course of a whole life. .See Matt. ii. 03. 

At once, before he had begun the intended rcetoration. 

** Luke vii. 

Mr. .lowett menuone this touching circumstance iu his 
Researches. 
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Timt forbids me to point out how this benevolence 
of Christ flowed fortli in “ the forgiveness of injuries" 
—nor is it needful. Not a single word of resentment, 
nor any <>xpression of personal displeasure, ever came 
out of his mouth. He was daily and hourly returning 
g(«)d for evil, till, on the crass, he prayed for the very 
wretches who were driving the nails into his hands 
and feet—“Father, forgive them, they know not what 
they do.'“^ 

Nor is it necessary to dwell on that mf.rkness 
AND LOWLINESS OF sFiiiiT whicl) SO remarkably ap¬ 
peared in our Lord, but which we have just noticed in 
describing his conduct in his state of humiliation. In 
fact, so meek was Jt^sus, and so confessedly was this 
the whole impress of his character, that he could call 
on his disciples to imitate him in this respect, without 
rendering his sincerity for a moment questionable. 
“ Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly of heart." 
The soft and gentle spirit of Cdirist is ever apparent. 

As a lamb dumb before his shearers, so opened he 
not his mouth.’"'' Instead of the ambition, the sus- 
ceptibilityofaffronts, the self-confidence, the personal 
im|jortanee, which appeared in other moral teachers, 
our Lord was uniformly gentle and lowly. It is im¬ 
possible even for the unbeliever to deny, and indeed 
he does not venture to deny, the meekness and lowli¬ 
ness of Christ’s character. 

Then consider ms superiority to the world 
—to the passions, objects, opinions, pleasurta, indul¬ 
gences, love of ease ; regard to fame, to riches, to 
display, to influence, to praise—which the Scripture 
includes under that comprehensive term, and which 
have ever ensnared, underoneform orother, all merely 
human teachers. In our .Saviour we see nothing of a 
worldly spirit;—there was no courting of the great, no 

l.ukc ixui. .‘Jt. “ Malt. xi. 29.—Bawdier. 

Jsaiiiii liii. 7. 
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fawning over the per.sons of the noble, no haunting 
the p.alaces of kings, no deference to tlic authority of 
powerful and wicked men, no debates about human 
politics and ti'inporal interests, no desire after worldly 
distinction or dominion, no leaning to an outward 
splendour and an external Messiahship, such as the 
Jews designed and feigned. On the contrary, never 
Was there so unworldly a character, never such disin. 
terestedness, never such superiority to all the glare 
and bustle and attraction of the world and worldly 
glory. lie estimated things as they really were, and 
acted simply and invariably upon that estimate. He 
was not of the world; he was of another spirit, en- 
gag<>d in other pursuits, touched bj' other interests, 
iK'iit on higher and nobler ends. And in no respect 
is his example more perfect in itself, and more neces¬ 
sary to us, than in his “ overcoming of the world." " 

Then mark the strict tempbrance and com. 

MANDOFTHK INFERIOR APPETITES wllicll OUT Lord 

exercised—a rare and difficult attainment! But what, 
■self-denial, what abstinence from indulgence, what, 
freedom from every thing like the stain of excess, ap- 
peariKl in Christ! His temperance how pure, how 
elevatedjhow vigilant,how uniform,how natural! lie 
wrought no miracle for the supply of his own wants 
—you hear of none of these wants. lie pities the 
multitude, indeed, and feeds them miraculously : but 
for himself, he has not where to lay his head. Whilst 
lie sits instructing the Samaritan woman, he accounts 
that he has “ meat to eat which his disciples knew not 
ofwhilst, as to them, they are compelled to go into 
the city to purchase food." 

Join to these virtues, the fortitude and con¬ 
stancy which appeared in our Redeemer—that qua¬ 
lity of mind which is compounded ofcourage,patience, 
and perseverance; which knows not how to yield in a 
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Croat uiKlcrtakins; wliich is daunted liy no opposition, 
olid fail, s under no diseourar:eniont; wliioli endures 
oniitradietion, violence, injustii'o, oppression. With 
v\ hat fortitude does our Lord bear tlie incessant hosti¬ 
lity and perverseness of the Jews! With wliat con¬ 
stancy and boldness does he arraign the vices and 
hypocrisy and cruelties of the scribes and pharisees ! 
^Viien did lie betray any symptoms of eowardioe or 
the fear of man? When did he fly in dejection or 
irresolution i* No ; “ he fainted not, neither was dis¬ 
couraged, till he had set judgment in the earth.”” 

Thk pbuuence ani> biscuetion which ever 
adorned our divine Master must not be overlooked. 
These made a remarkable, though not a dispropor¬ 
tionate, part of his character. lie never invited 
attack by imprudence, nor provoked liostility by in¬ 
temperate rasliness. When no good could be effected 
in one spot, he withdrew to another. The questions 
dictated by curiosity or craft, he repelled by wisdom ; 
proposing other questions, or inculcating a general 
doctrine, or softening reproof, by the veil of a parable. 
The forethought, the consideration of circumstances, 
the adaptation of means to the desired end, the dispo¬ 
sition of the several parts of his doctrine to their 
firoper purposes and to the class of his auditory, his 
determination under a choice of difficulties, his ad¬ 
dress in detending his disciples when accused, his 
apologies before the bigoted Jews, marked our Lord’s 
wisdom. The human heart lay open before him; 
difficult questions and sudden turns only served to 
display his consummate prudence. Yes, “ he did all 
things well;”'" his prudence was as eon.spieuous in 
the manner, as his benevolence in the execution, of 
his designs. 

2. But I must not detain you longer on the separate 
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crams of our Saviour's personal character, mueli as 
tlioy might be extended. I must proceed to offer a 
b'w remarks on the union of them in his most holy 
life; for he combined all the various branches of moral 
excellency, and exhibited in equal jierfection the 
graces and virtues the most opposite to each other, 
without tile proximate failings, or any decay in vigour 
and consistency. And in tliis respect our Lord sur¬ 
passed alt human examples of virtue. It is a common 
remark, that a principle of opposition, and as it were 
compensation, runs through the works of the Al¬ 
mighty. The stronger virtues are seldom found with¬ 
out an alliance of austerity, nor the softer without 
tveakness and f<*ebleness.‘" Still more uncommon is 
it to find the stronger and softer qualities in due pro¬ 
portion. Whilst no example is to be found, except in 
the blessed Jesus, of all these being, not only united, 
but carried to the utmost height and preserved in one 
uniform tenor. Yet such was the case in our Lord. 

His virtues were unalloyed with the kindred 
FAILINGS. His temperance was unaccompanied with 
severity, his fortitude was without rashness, his con¬ 
stancy without obstinacy, his self-denial without mo¬ 
roseness, his devotion and piety without indifference 
to the affairs of life. And so on the other hand, his 
benevolence never sunk into weakness, his humility 
into fear of man. his love of retirement into inactivity, 
his tenderness into compliance with sin. 

Not only so; the oppo.sitb, and apparently 

CONTRADICTORY, GRACES WERE FOUND IN HIM 
IN EQUAL PROPORTION. His elcvatioii of mind, 
and sublimity in the conception of divine things, were 
connected with the utmost facilityand simplicity. His 
superiority to the world, and spirituality of affection, 
were equalled by his affability and freedom in con¬ 
versing witli mankind. His temperance and fortitude 
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AV(T(' .'Kloriicd with (lie opposite graces of inoekness 
and forti.jirance; his love and benignity with courage 
and decision of character ; his compassion for sinners 
witli the most pointed rebukes of the incorrigible and 
hypocritical. His condescension in consorting with 
publicans and sinners, waa united with the utmost 
purity and dignity; his incessant diligence with sua. 
vity; his seal in the service of God, and in prosecu¬ 
ting his mission, with prudence and discretion. The 
active were thus allied with the contemplative virtues, 
the strong with the tender, the heroical with the re¬ 
tired. Each virtue was free from the proximate defect, 
and accompanied with the opposite ex<*ellency. 

Further than this, all was cakrikd to the ut¬ 
most HEIGHT, AND CONTINUED IN ONE EVEN 

TENOR. <.;hrist had uniformity and consistency of 
virtue, in the strictest sense; he had strength of cha¬ 
racter. Power of every kind is less exhibited by vio¬ 
lent efforts of short duration, than by a steady, 
unyielding agency and progression.* It was not at 
one time, but at every time; not in one situation, but 
in every kind of situation; not at the beginning of his 
ministry roei'ely, but thfoughout it; not in one or two 
l■(‘sJ)ects, but in all, that the virtues of Christ were 
manifested. And this at the greatest height of which 
the human nature is susceptible, and which the law 
of God requires. There is no flaw, no stain in our 
Lord’s character; not a single defect, much less any 
crime. It was a [lerfect model for our imitation. 
Christ had never occasion to retract any statement, to 
ijualify any expression, to undo’any thing he ever 
said or did."' No omission, no slip, no error, no 
misapprehension, no gap or interruption in the cir- 

^ Itowcller. 

St. l^aul haU to ackaowledgo, I wist not, brethren, that 
it was the high priest :”--Atts xxiii. 6— but aercr thus ihs 
holy Jesus. 
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do of human oxcolloncios, ajjjjoared in our hhssod 
(saviour. 

The result was, that there was a PEf:ni,iAn hak- 
MONVjloveliness, and moral symmetrvin our Saviour’s 
persona) eharaeter ; that beauty of holiness wliidi 
arises from the eombination and just projKjrtion of all 
the various elements of which it is composed. Every 
thing was of a pirn-: every thing was most becoming ; 
every thing was as it shoulH be. 

And this completes the picture. This shows that 
we have in our Lord the perfect model of every virtue 
for his disciples, both as it regards the separate graces 
of his character, and the union and combination of 
fhem in all their propoiiiou.s, strength, and con¬ 
sistency. 

But this leads us to consider the conduct and de. 
jiortmentof Christ, as compared with his pretensions. 

III. In his I'HBi.ie and exai.tkd chauacteii 
AS the founder of the UIiniSTIAN BBEKilON. 

For all these separate jiarts of the life of C^hrist 
were subservient to one great jmrpose, the founding of 
the gospel Hevelation ; and’each part prepared and 
({ualified him for that great undertaking. 

In order, then, to catch a view of the exeellcncies of 
this result, we may notice the public characti'r of 
tdirist, in its suitableness to man ; in its .sur]'rising 
novelty and sublimity; in its correspondence with tin 
doctrines and precepts of his religion ; and in the 
united impression and effect of the whole;—all 
heightened by the artless manner in which the narra¬ 
tion is written. 

1. Tp begin with the topics which we have just 
been considering, it is impossible not to observe the 

SUITABLENESS TO THE NECESSITIES OF MAN W'llicll 

ajipears in the founder of Christianity thus becoming 
pur example. Man is led by example rather than by 
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prcct pi. Ilf nffdfd a Saviour, not only to rescue 
liim In' <) fiiilt and death by his merits and grace, but 
to render virtue lovely and practicable, by his human 
and personal excellencies. In the life of Christ, mo¬ 
rality is set forth in action; it is embodied, it is made 
\ isib'lf to the mortal eye, and addressed to the mortal 
heart, in the most attractive and engaging form. 

And how exactly was the class of character 
and station which Christ occupied, adapted to our 
case ! lie might have chosen any other, and been a 
(>crfcct inodid of virtue:—he might have appeared— 
except jierhaps as his character as the Saviour of the 
world was concerned—as a prince, a noble, a teacher 
of human or divine science ; but such a life would not 
have been so easily imitahle by the great mass of 
inankiiid. Our Lord, therefore, became like one of 
our.M’lves; his life was spent in common affairs and 
duties. His is a most holy, hut an ordinary, familiar, 
every-day life, passed in humhle scenes and usual 
ol•currences.“'•’ This W'as exactly what proud, vain, 
glorious man needed. 

Then our Lord’s was a sukff,rino character, and 
so yet further udapleii to be our pattern in a suffering 
world. Any other life might have been as pure*, but 
ii could not have been so consolatory. As a sufferer. 
Ins example is more frequently applicable, more 
<iei-ply meditated on, more precisely suited to the con¬ 
dition and aJIliclions of his followers. The patient, 
• nduring virtues are most conspicuous in him, as they 
arc most needed by us. 

It xvas also a calm, comfosed character. There 

" file imitation of tlio life of .Tosus is a duty of that ex¬ 
cellency and pevfectiou, t'.iutwe are blessed in it by its essi. 
uoss, ccmuiliance, and proportion to us. Vor though he was 
without sin, yet the iustaiices of his piety were the actions of 
a very holy, hut ordinary life, «-ilhout affrightment of prece¬ 
dent or prodigious acts, greater tlian tlie Imitation of man- 
sweet and humane and gentle,"—Xh-Anp J. Tuulor. 

VOL. 11. I, 
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wa8atraiiquillity,ar(.‘tirenu‘nt,afm'dom fnim violont 
emotions, an abstinence from excitement and disturb- 
ance thniughout it. llis emotions were ciiielly those 
of benevolence, (•onipassion, abhorrence of sin. These 
overpowered, on all occasions, the inferior passions ; 
and were most directly in contrast with any charge of 
insincerity or enthusiasm, which his enemies might 
otherwise’have imputed to him. Our Lord is pre¬ 
cisely what he should be ;—he appeared, and did, and 
acted, and spake, in every rcspwrt as tlie founder of 
such a religion as Christianity required.) 

2. Remark next the surprising novelty and 
siuiLiMiTY of our Saviour’s deportment and under¬ 
taking. Ilis great purpose was entirely new and 
unheard of at the time he appeared upon earth; it 
sjirung completely from his own divine goodwill, and 
was independent, and indeed contrary, to the temper 
of the age and the outward condition in which he 
appeared. 1 do not like the term original^^ as ap- 
plii'd to our Lord’s character, because we commonly 
ini'an by that word the efforts of unassisted genius, in 
the invention or execution of works of science or art. 

But his whole project and manner of acting w<tc 
novel ; were in no respect the product of external 
circumstances; were not according to the taste of the 
age, and the sympathies of his countrymen. We 
know suflii'ientiy of tlu' spirit of his contemporaries, 
of the traditions, the disorders, the expectations of a 
temporal deliverer, the contempt for the Heathen and 
Samaritans, and even for Publicans and Nazarenes, 
which prevailed. We see in the disciples this im¬ 
pression of the age. Our Lord rises infinitely above 
it; his character is not created by circumstances ; he 
forms his own project; he conceives the new and vast 
design of an universal religion: he acts upon that 
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desicii. though not a.single mind ran sympathize with 
him; he possesses his soul in patience, in the calm 
persuasion of the success of his undertaking : and yet 
every appearance was against it—the prtijudices of the 
Jews, the notions of a temporal Messiah, the powers 
and authorities and intellectual habits of the whole 
world. And there was nothing in our Saviour’s birth, 
connexions, education, to raise him altove these things. 
Yet not a word escapes him implying a doubt of the 
ultimate triumphs of his religion. In all his teaching 
and life you see a consciousness, which never forsakes 
him, of a relation to the whole human race.“^ What 
a vast and noble design ; what superiority and gran, 
deur of thought; what self-possession and calmness 
in the ])ursuit; what expanse of charity ; w'hat height 
of benevolence! And yet his ow'ii d(;ath was to inter, 
vene ;—he penteives, he foretells, he calmly describes, 
the acts of violence which w<Te about apparently to 
cut short all his projects. What words can convey 
the impression of the eharacterof the divine founder of 
Christianity, when you viewhimas inspired and filled, 
under such circumstances, with this mighty plan, the 
salvation of mankind! 

3. Remark, again, how the different parts of our 
Ijord’s character, springing from his twofold nature, 
exactly correspond with his undertaking, make it 
natural, and Join on ujton all the uoctrinks and 
ruKCKPTs of C’hristianity which we considered in 
former Lectures.^ We are no longer astonished at 
the enterprise of founding an universal religion, when 
we recollect that here is an incarnate JJeity, the only 
begotten of the Father, the Lord mighty to save, the 
Kteriial Word, come on an errand of grace. And 
when we turn to the human parts of his character, and 
consider them as tlie matter of his obedience, tlie 

Ur. T’tj inniii'/. 
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ground of his merits, the very sacrifiee which he came 
to offer, the case is still further unfolded. The mys¬ 
tery, indeed,of the union of the divine with the human 
nature remains unexplained; but the fact of it is 
clearly laid down as the foundation of his mission, 
many of the ends of which it develops; wjiilst the 
combination ofthequalities arising, without confusion, 
from the two natures, constitutes the peculiarity of 
our Lord’s character as the founder of our faith. His 
divine and human nature correspond to the two classes 
of truths—the doctrines and precepts w'hich compose 
his religion. 

His divine nature and mediatorial office, together 
with the state of humiliation which is connected with 
them, precisely agree with the doctrines of the fall 
and guilt of man, which rendered such a scheme of 
redemption needful and appropriate; that is, they 
precisely expound the truths which distinguish Reve¬ 
lation, and are, indeed, the facts on which those truths 
rest. The superliuman parts of Christ’s life confirm 
all the doctrines dependent on his divinity—as the 
efficacy of his atonement, the merit of his sacrifice, 
the prevalence of his intercession. Without such 
parts, the doctrines would be less intelligible, less ap¬ 
parent, less consolatory; with them, all is congruous. 
If Jesus Christ were not the Eternal Word, the image 
of the invisible God; in short, the divine perfections 
embodied in human nature—the system of redemption 
would be incomplete. And if the system of redemp¬ 
tion were other than it is, the character of Christ 
would be unaccountable and inappropriate. 

And then how exactly do the human virtues of the 
lovely Saviour correspond with, or ratherembody and 
realize, all the precepts of the gospel: his life is the 
precepts harmonized, exhibited. If man is ever to be 
won to obedience, it must be by the force of such an 
example, presented in so divine a person, and sus¬ 
tained by such exuberant grace. 
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4. Next remark the impression and effect of 
THE wrrouB PUBLIC character ofChrist—liow thc 
contemplations of the separate excellencies of his 
eliaraeter are heightened when the mind proceeds to 
embrace the whole. The high and lofty parts are so 
uiiitedwith thelowly and attractive; thedivincqualities 
of our Lord with his human; what he did as the Son 
of God, with what he suffered as the Son of man; the 
clairasof equality with the Father, with his voluntary 
subjection to him; the example he proposed to his 
followers, with the salvation which he wrought out for 
them ; his deportment as our pattern, with his exalted 
conduct as the founder of the Christian Revelation: 
all is so sublime, and yet so condescending; so divine, 
and yet so human ; so infinitely above us, and yet so 
familiarly known, and so entirely level to our feelings; 
the niyterious parts are so softened down by the con¬ 
descending ones ; the authority and majesty are so 
blended with thc compassion and kindness of Jesus, 
as to render the impression of the whole character 
beyond measure deep and penetrating. We feel that 
never did such a personage appear before or since. 
We feel that it is Deity incarnate; God stooping to 
man ; the divine perfeetions made visible to mortal 
eye ; the distance between the holy God and guilty 
sinners annihilated; sal vation, joy, duty, motive, hope, 
resignation—all the Christian religion—concluded and 
eoniprehended in the brief but inexhaustible cxcellen- 
cies of the character of its founder. 

This conviction is strengthened by observing, in 
the last place, the manner in which tub oh abac. 
TER OK OUR Lord is drawn by the evangelists. 
For the narrative, as we have before had the occasion 
to notice at some length,* is the most inartificial ever 
seen. There is no panegyric, no putting of things 
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together, no drawing of a charactc'r, no apologies nor 
explanations. The evangelists merely relate faithfully 
what they severally remembered of one individual; 
but this individual was so extraordinary a personage, 
that in recording his life, they present a picture such 
as the world never before saw. The account, however, 
only furnishes the materials from which W'e may study, 
as we can, our Lord’s several excellencies. The evan¬ 
gelists leave us to do this. They do not even arrange 
the difl'erent incidents in the order of time. Thus the 
minds of men are set at work ; and the true impres¬ 
sion and bearing of the history is the result of their 
own conclusions, from the incidents thrown together 
in naked and unadorned simplicity. 

The very circumstance, indeed, of such a portrait 
lading drawn by such writers, is an independent pnwf 
of the divine origin of the gospels. It could never 
have entered the mind of man. We know what efforts 
writers of the greatest genius have made in different 
ages to describe a perfect character. Poets, historians, 
philosophers, have laboured the point to the utmost. 
They have succeeded hut imperfectly. Their entirely 
virtuous man has neither been amiable nor consistent 
nor imitable. Some gross defects have marked their 
first conceptions of the subject. But, behold! four 
unletteredand simple persons, give se)>aratc narratives 
of the life of their IVIaster, and accomplish unwittingly 
what men in all ages and countries have aimed at, but 
failed. ” The gospels appear. The writers make no 
comments on the history they give; and they leave a 
character, without seeming to think of it, which is 
found to l)e new, to be such as the mind of man could 
never have conceived ; and yet, at the same time, to 
be so lovely, so imitable, so dignified, so sublime, as 
to comprise, by universal consent, all the excellencies 
and perfections of which the human nature is sus- 
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rt’pliliio, in a form the most engaging, tender, and 
elovat* t. 

But we pause—and draw our argument to a close. 
We have taken a view of the peculiar character of our 
Lord as Mediator ; of his private deportment as our 
example; and of his public and more elevated conduct 
as tile founder of the Christian religion. The mind 
is lost in striving to collect the several parts. 

We began with the various claims preferred by our 
Lord. We were startled at the variety and difficulty 
of them. We yet found, as we proceeded, every one 
established in themost ample and .satisfactory manner. 
The impression of reverence increased as we reviewed 
his conduct as the Son of God and Saviour of the 
world, as the Teacher of mankind, as a Man of Sor¬ 
rows. and the Kewarder of his dis<-iples. We were 
yet more affected, as we considered the separate as 
well as combined excellencies of our Lord’s personal 
conduct. When from this we proceeded to notice the 
public bearing of his life and ministry as the founder 
of our religion, we were only the more filled with 
astonishment at the majesty and sublimity of his cha. 
racter. The attempt to do justice to any portion of it 
is fruitless. It is difficult even to touch on the prin¬ 
cipal features. Enough, however, has been said to 
enable us to estimate the argument which it supplies 
in confirmation of our faith and love. 

This argument, then, it will be found, springs from 
a FAIR PRESUMPTION upou tile first statement of the 
case ; rises yet higher when that ease is contrasti'd 
witliEVKRY SIMILAR PRETENSION; priK-cedsupwards 
toa moral demoiistralion when the other branchk.s 
OK the EVIDENCES uro taken into accxiunt; and 
ceases not its course till it bears away the heart 
of every competent and serious inquirer. 
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1. For what is the fair presumption on the 
VERY statement of the CASK, aftcF reviewing such 
a character as that of the founder of the Christian 
religion ? The life and spirit of the author of any 
religious system, when truly known, go far to deter¬ 
mine the truth of his claims. If real sincerity, purity, 
benevolence, humility, disinterestedness, consistency, 
appear in the founder of a religion; if that individual 
present himself openly before the eyes of men ; if he 
submit all his pretensions to their serutiny ; if, in 
addition, there appear in him calmness, composure, 
meekness; every thing the most opposite to enthu¬ 
siasm and eredulity; these things afford a strong pre. 
sumption in favour of his cause, just as the contrary 
qualities would be so many presumptions against it. 

No personal virtues can, indeed, strictly speaking, 
establish a divine Revelation, which must wait for its 
proper proofs ; but such a character as that of our 
Lord, supposes those proofs and implies them ; it is 
altogether so peculiar, so far elevated above any other 
that ever appeared, as to furnish in itself the strongest 
presumption of the truth of his pretensions. 

2. The presumptive argument is raised yet higher, 
BY contrasting the character of Christ 
WITH that op are others who have assumed to lie 
founders of a new religion. W e challenge the whole 
world. We assert that there never was any religion 
but the Christian, which exhibited, in the person of 
its founder, a spotless model for its disciples to follow. 
We assert there never was any religion but the Chris¬ 
tian, in which its author unit^ excellence of example 
with purity of precept.“ We assert there never was 
any religion but the Christian, which professed to sum 
up all morality in the example of its legislator; and 
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oomljiiu'd in it all the purest precepts, and the most 
lovely sentiments of moral excel leney. 

I look around for' the founder of a religion with 
whom I may compare Jesus Christ. I see the mas¬ 
ters of the philosophic sects ; I see the orators and 
reputed sages of Greece and Rome—all is impure and 
debased. I see Zeno, and Socrates, and Diogenes, 
and Epictetus, and Plato, and Aristotle; I see Cicero, 
and Xenophon, and the Catos and Seneca—inconsis- 
tency, vanity, profligacy, folly, cowardice, revenge, 
idolatry, obscure the fame of all. I can discern no 
perfectly pure and unstained character; I can select 
no model for the imitation of mankind. And then, I 
object to all these names. Not one is the founder of 
a religion. They were philosophers, discoursing in 
their petty academies, not authors of a system of re. 
ligion, claiming the inspiration of IIeav(‘n, and pro¬ 
fessing to effect the spiritual deliverance' of mankind. 
What 1 look for is the founder of a religious faith- 
independent, new, authoritative, ostensible. 

The votariesof polytheism, with thefables entwined 
around theirhistories.comenotup tomy demand : and 
if they did, w'ould only excitedisgust, by their avowed 
profligacy, cruelty, and sordid covetousness. I want 
still the promulgator of a Revelation from heaven. 

At length, I descry one arising obscurely in the 
eastern regions of Christendom, at a time when its 
primitive faith was peculiarly corrupted and debased. 
1 SEE Mahomet appear. 1 obtain what I required ; 
1 c'ompare his claims; I ask what were his professions; 
what his personal character ; what his promises to his 
followers; what the spirit he breathed ; what the ex¬ 
ample he set ? I have not long to wait for a reply. 
The case speaks for itself. 1 see him indulge in the 
grossest vices ; 1 see him transgressing perpetually 
e\'en the licentious rules which he had prescribed to 
himself; I hear him lay claim to a special commission 
from heaven to riot in the most unlimited sensuality. 
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'i’his is more than enough for my argument. But 1 
look again : I see liim violent, rapacious, irapetuou.s, 
sanguinary ; 1 see him pay court to the peculiar vices 
of the people amongst whom he ivished to propagate 
his doctrine ; I see him promise, as the rewarder of 
his followers,a voluptuous paradise, where the objects 
of their baseaffections were to lie almost innumerable, 
gifted with transcendent beauty and eternal youth. 1 
can examine no further. 

From a character so base, I turn to the holy Jesus; 
I contrast—but I ]<ause. I cannot insult your feel, 
iiigs by comparing all the points of ineffable purity and 
loveliness in the Founder of Christianity, w'ith the 
compound of sensuality, pride, and cruelty, in the 
eastern ini|>OHtor. Vou fe<‘l how the presumption of 
the truth of our religion is heightened, inconceivably 
beightened, by the contrast in the only case at all 
similar, found in the laj.se of 8ges. '“ 


J^ishoj) Sherlock lins admirably touched thin art;ument. 
“Go to your uatuTuI ; lay before her Maliomi't aiul 

bin diHCijde!', arrayed hi annouranU iu blood, riding in trimnjiK 
over the spoilt* oi ibonsandh and tens of tliousamls, who fell by 
his victorious sv onl ; sliow her tin* citieR which he set in 
liames, ibo countries wliiih he ravaged ami destroyed, and the 
miserable, disircbs of all the inlmbitantH of the earth. W hen 
sli<5 hhb viewed him in lias scene, cany her into his retire¬ 
ments. Show her the jirophot’s chamber, his lonculnnes anil 
V ives ; let her see )iis adiillery, and liear him allege llevela- 
(ion and his diviue commission to justify his lust and his 
oppression. 

lien she is fired with this prospect, then show her the 
blessed Jt'sus. humble and meek, doing good to all the sons of 
men, patiently instructing,hotli the ignorant and jierverse : let 
her see him in liis most retired privacy ; let her follow him to 
the mountain and hear his devotions and supplications to God. 
( arry her to hie table to see his poorfare, and hear his heavenly 
ili.-course. l et her see liim injured, but not piovoked: let 
her attend him to the trihuiuits, and cousiiler the patience 
with wliii li he endured iiie scod^ ami rejirouc lies of hi.s ene¬ 
mies. Lead her to lus cross j and let her view him in the 
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.‘j. But this presumption pnx-eeds npwartls to a 
moral d< .uoiistration, when the other iiranciies 

OF THE CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE ARB TAKEN INTO 
■HIE ACCOUNT. For we are to recolleot that the 
holy life and astonishing loveliness and majesty in the 
eonduef of our Lord are only a confirmatory evidence. 
They stand amongst our internal proofs. They are 
sustained by all thosedirect credentials of a messenger 
from lu'aven, which we exhibited in the first part of 
our course. We have this unparalleled holiness, this 
union of divine and human excellency in II im, whom 
tile projihecies pointed out as to apjiear at the very 
time and in the very manner he did, a3 almut to bear 
this v(>ry cliaraeter, and perform these very miracles, 
and teach this self-same doctrine. We have this min¬ 
gled glory and humiliation and iniKweney in Him, 
whose astonishing miracles testified that he was the 
messenger of the Almightj' and the Saviour of the 
world. In a word, all the ina.ssof external te.stiniony 
which surrounds the diviiu- revelation of the Bible, 
pours its full elTulgence upon the person of Jesus 
Christ; whilst the person and works of .Jesus Christ 
fulfil the prophecies, include themiracles, are followed 
by the propagation of the religion, and are developed 
in its jirominent and abiding good efieets upon man¬ 
kind. In like manner, all tin* internal proofs are, as 
it were, only a part of the life of Christ. The adap. 
tation of Christianity to the state and wants of man, 
it.s sublime doctrines, itssi>otless morals,are eominents 
on the gracious and condescending character, the me¬ 
ritorious sacrifice, the immaculate personal virtues of 

ngony of lU alli, and liear Ids last ptayer for Ids )>crseciit(>rs,— 
‘ Katlier, forgive them, for they Ivtiow not what they do.’ 

“ When natural religion has viewed hoth.ask—which is the. 
Iiroiihet of fiod’ Hut her answer we have already had, when 
she saw part of this se;ene through the eyes of the centurion 
who attended at the cross; hy him she spake and said, ‘ 't ruly, 
this man was the Sou of Uod.’ ” — Huliop Sherlock's Sennons, 
1. g7I. 
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the Son of God. This coincidonce carries up to a 
moral demonstration the presumption whicli tlie 
isolated argument furnislied, and whieli the contrast 
between tlie founders of every other religion, or rather 
the ba,se impostor Mahomet and our Lord, raised to a 
greater height. We see the incontrovertible force of 
the moral demonstration; we feel the utmost repose 
and satisfai-tion of mind ; we recline with entire ac- 
quiescenci! of soul upon a Saviour, w'hose external 
credentials are so inseparably united with the personal 
wonders of his unexampled life. 

Indeed, the infidel himself is comptdled to bow to 
this irresistible argument, obstinately as he may refuse 
lo believe practically in the .Son of God. The facts 
of our Lord's history he does not dispute. Our hea¬ 
then and Jewish adversaries, contemporaries with the 
apostles, admit these."' The purity and innocency of 
our Lord’s life are admitted even by the most sceptical 
of their number. Paine hiin.sclf stands mute before 
the lovely and uns])Otted character of our Saviour. 
Houssi^aiiconfesses the unparalleled beauty and attrac¬ 
tion of his virtues. C’liubb, Bolingbroke, Hobbes, all 
join in this acknowledgment." We ask for no greater 


*“ r.f( t. V. p. 141. 

'• Is it possiltlt* that he whose history tlio gospel reconU 
can be but n more man 1 l)oeb lie speak iu ihc torn" of an t n- 
thiisiabt, or of an anibiliouK sectary * What mihlnf.ss, what 
jnirity in his miinnors ! What touching grace in his in-trnc- 
fions, what elevation in his maxims ! whal profountl wisdom 
in his discourses! what presence of mind! what in^«muitv, 
and wliat justness in liis answers ! what government of hi#» 
jmssions! What prejudice, vvhal hliiiduess or ill faith must 
tliai bo W'hii h tlares to comjiare the son of Sophroniscus with 
the Son of Mary ! What u difference between tlie two! So- 
i rates dying wntliout pain, without disgrace, easily sustains 
his part to the last.—1 he death of Socrates philosophizing 
tranquilly w'ith his friends, isthe mildest that could be desired : 
that of Jesus expiring in toniients, injured, mocked, cursed 
by all the peojde, is tlie most horrible that can be feared. 
Socrates, taking the empoisoned cup, blesses him who presents 
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admissionii. And when the unbeliever evades the con¬ 
sequences, as he does, by plunging into objections 
against the matter of Revelation, we remind him that 
the ignorance and presumption of that man must be 
fearful indeed, who, admitting the being and provi- 
donee of one supreme and infinitely glorious God, and 
conceding the facts of the holy life of Christ, and the 
establishment of his gospel in the face of an opposed 
and hostile world, can venture to set up himself as a 
judge of his Maker, and pretend to be wiser than the 
Almighty 

From such unreasonable men I turn, 

4. To the thoughtful and docile hearer, and observe 
that our argument ceases not in its course, till it 

BEAKS AWAY THE HEART, AN1> STRENGTHENS AI-E 
THE PRINCIPLES OF OUR INDIVIDUAL BELIEF AND 
1,0 VE. 

Y('s, I speak to the young who have lieen brought 
lip in the Christian Faith—who haveheardfrom their 
infancy of the character of their Lord—who have had 
his meek and tender example placed before their eyes 
—who have been taught to lisp his name; and I ask 
them. Do you believe in the only begotten Son of 
God > I ask. Do you repose on his sacrifice, for 
pardon ? Do you rely on his intercession ? Do you 
implore his promised Spirit.** Do you trust in his 
promises ? Do you desire to behold his glory ? 

Yes, I have gained my point with you. However 
your faith may have been shaken by the scoffs or the 
€‘xample of the wicked, you are attracted to a return 
to your duty, by the ineffable majesty and,grace of 
Jesus Clirist. You behold him once again ; and his 

it to him with tears. Jesus, in the midst of a frightful punish* 
inent, prays for his enraged executioners. Yes, if the life 
and tleath of Socrates are those of a sage ; the life and death 
of Jesus are those ofaOod.”— EmiU. 

Uct. X\l. 


VOL. 11. 


M 
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niatdiloss condescension, loveliness, dignity, win your 
heart. You feel him to be your brother, your com- 
panion, your compassionate guide ; you see him to be 
your hiaster, your Redeemer, your Saviour. You 
believe him to be the way, the truth, the life, the 
rock, the refuge, the only hope of a lost world. 

Cleave to him then with more affectionate devotion 
of soul. It has been said, that if virtue could appear 
upon earth, she would attract by her beauties the love 
of mankind. This may be doubted, even as to the 
narrow notions of virtue entertained by the heathen 
philosopher who uttered the sentiment.''’ Certainly, 
when perfeetvirtue in its most benevolent form appeared 
on earth in the person of Jesus Christ, it was reject'd, 
despised, calumniated. Probably to the most perver.se 
and sensual heart of man, no object is so formidable, 
so disconcerting, so inexj)lieal)Ie, as the unparalleled 
holiness and majesty of our lAird." But let it be 
your care to realize the supposition. Led incarnate 
virtue attract your love. Let your faith be more and 
moreanimated with devoutandreverent, butaffection- 
ate and grateful admiration. Remember what your 
Saviour hath done for you—what glory it was which 
he left—what humiliation it was he sustained—what 
sulferings they were whi<di he exhausted—what re- 
compence he promises. And he only bids you to 
love him in return, to follow his guidance, to imitate 
his example, to tread in his steps. Yes, this is Chris¬ 
tianity —Jksi's Christ, and him crucikied— 
Jesus Christ in the merit of his death ; Jesus Christ 
in the efficacy of his Holy Spirit: Jesus Christ in the 
purity of his example. Let this be ever engraven on 

Plato. 

** “ The chanu'ter of C'lnist is more inrom])rcbousiblc to tho 
natural reason of a carnal man than the ileojicst 
more improbable than the greatest mimi les ; of all the jtiirti- 
culars of the gospel histon. the most iniiig to the evii heart 
of uflbelici.”—j/. 
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your hcart.s—the result of Christianity, where it is 
.siiece.ssCil, the end which it proposes, is the salvation 
of man from sin, liis perfect reconciliation with God, 
Ills holy obedience in this world, his enjoyment of 
eternal happiness in the next—that is, his union with 
Je.sus Christ, his assimilation to Jesus Christ, his 
partaking of the lienefits of Jesus Christ, his following 
the virtues of Jesus Christ, his spending eternity with 
Jesus Christ—“ where is the fulness of joy, and at 
whose right hand there are pleasures for evermore."'* 


t 


■“ Faalm xvi. H. 
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LECTURE XVIII. 

THE TENDENCY OF CHRISTIANITY TO PROMOTE 
IN THE HIGHEST DEGREE THE TEMPORAL AND 
SPIRITUAL HAPPINESS OF NATIONS AND IN¬ 
DIVIDUALS. 


Luke ii. 13, 14. 

And tuddenly there was with the angel a multitude 
of the heavenly host, praising God and saying. 
Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
goodmSl towards men. 

WR considered in one of our former lectures the more 
obvious good effects which Christianity has produced.* 
We ranged this subject amongst the External Evi¬ 
dences, because the positive fruits of the Christian 
doctrine had become, during the lapse of ages, a solid, 
tangible proof, distinguishable from the internal cha¬ 
racter and structure of the religion; and lying open to 
the observation of mankind, like the focts which esta. 
Wish the credibility of the gospel narrative, or those 
which prove the divine propagation and preservation 
of Christianity amongst mankind. 


> Vol. I. Led. XL 
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We row come to consider the tendency of Chris¬ 
tianity to promote, in the highest degree, the temporal 
and spiritual welfare of individuals and nations; a 
topic whicli arises, indeed, from that to which we have 
referred, but which goes much farther, and forms 
another species of proof. 

The more prominent benefits already conferred on 
the world by Christianity, is one thing ; its tendency 
to produce yet higher and more numerous benefits, is 
another. The first is an external proof; the second 
an internal. The first accompanies the religion from 
without, and lies open to the observation of every can¬ 
did inquirer; the second springs from the constitution 
and frame-work of the religion from within, and de¬ 
mands a more familiar knowledge and closer atten¬ 
tion. The one is a primary evidence of Christianity ; 
the other a subsidiary, going to confirm the proper 
proofs supposed to be known. 

This innate bearing and working of Christianity 
towards effects far more extensive and permanent than 
any which it has yet produced, is, indeed, one of the 
most forcible of the Internal Evidences. It is also a 
subject peculiarly suitable to an age like the present. 
There is nothing which men in a high state of mental 
culture more regard than the tendencies of things. 
This is the standard by which they judge. They not 
only consider what effects are already produw^ by 
principles, but what is their native and essential force 
—what would be the consequences if hindrances were 
removed, and they were allowed their full scope and 
operation. Much of human prudence and forethought 
rests on this obvious dictate of wisdom. The separate 
acts of men for good or for evil—the separate dis¬ 
coveries in science and art—the separate measures of 
the statesman and legislator, are not the points which 
occupy our chief concern. It is the tendency of their 
separate a(ds ; it is the princi[)le8 from which they 
spring, their bearing upon habits, their possible ex- 

Al 3 
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tension to all the interests of science and all the com¬ 
mercial and moral prosperity of a nation, that give 
them their real importance. Single violations of law, 
also, would often be less attended to by the magistrate, 
if it were not for the natural tendency of such viola¬ 
tions to undermine all authority and bring in universal 
confusion. It is the recollection of this tendency of 
crime which arms the judge with inflexibility even 
upon the first oflfence, and which inspires the peaceful 
eftizen with acquiescence in his decisions. 

Now what we have to prove in the present Lecture 
is that the strong and essential tendency of the Chris¬ 
tian religion, is to produce the utmost measure of 
individual and national happiness; that itisconstantly 
working towards this result,and thatwhen hindrances 
are removed, it will actually produce it. 

But how are we to judge in such a case ? How can 
we most clearly bring out a proof, which, if established, 
will constitute one of the most convincing of the in¬ 
ternal evidences of our faith ? 

We cannot, perhaps, proceed better than by con¬ 
sidering how we argue in somewhat similar cases. 
For example, the tendency of reason to subdue brute 
force is universally admitted. So again, tlie tendency 
of moral virtue to overcome vice, and of natural reli¬ 
gion or the fear of God to triumph over sin and pro- 
faneness, is allowed by all who believe in the being 
and perfections of the great Creator.” 

Now in what way are these tendencies demon¬ 
strated ? Is it not by first considering the direction 
which they take—the aim, the object, the scope of 
each ? 

When this is ascertained, is it not by considering 
the hindrances which brute force, or vice, or sin and 
irreligi^,op|) 08 e to the tendency under consideration ? 

Do we not next weigh the efiects actually produced 


Up. Uutlei. 
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by the principles under review, as the hindrances are 
more or less removed ? We take, for instance, a case 
where the obstacles are most numerous; another 
where they are less so; a third, where they are almost 
entirely cleared away. And if we find, that in pro¬ 
portion as the obstacles are diminished, the good 
eflects increase—and this uniformly, under many va¬ 
rieties of circumstances, at diflerent times and distant 
parts of the world—we conclude that the tendency is 
genuine and strong. 

We thence infer that if all the obstacles were re¬ 
moved, the full effects of the principle would appear, 
and the greatest possible happiness produced which 
the case admitted of:—that is, the greatest possible 
happiness which reason, moral virtue, or the religion 
of nature, was calculated to bring out. 

Let us apply this method to the Christian doctrine, 
which goes far beyondmere reason, virtue, or religion, 
when unassisted by the light and grace of Revelation; 
and which, carrying on these lower principles to their 
utmost height, rises above them, adds the discovery 
of facts, of doctrines, of divine aids, to which they 
were strangers, and bestows on man, first, all the hap¬ 
piness, both temporal and spiritual, of which his cir¬ 
cumstances in this world admit; and then conducts 
him to that eternal bliss which neither reason, nor 
virtue, nor natural religion, could discover or secure. 

Let us examine, then, the tendency of the Christian 
doctrine, as we would that of the principles to which 
we have referred. Let us carefully observe the end to 
which it is invariably directed. Let us consider the 
obstacles which are known to impede its course. Let 
us examine its operations at successive periods and 
under different circumstances. Let us discover whe¬ 
ther the end originally aimed at and invariably pur¬ 
sued, is more nearly accomplished in proportion as the 
known obstacles are diminished. We shall then have 
a right to conclude that if all the hindrances were 
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removed and nothing left to check its genuine force, 
the result would bo, the greatest possible happiness 
which the religion was designed to bring out—that is, 
the highest temporal and spiritual welfare of indivi¬ 
duals and nations. 

These are then our four points—The direction 
which Christianity takes—The hindrances which 
arc oppo.sed to it—Its suijcess in proportion to the 
removal of them—The ultimate effects which it 
will produce when all obstacles shall be cleared away. 
We consider, 

I. The direction which Christianity takes 
—the object at which it invariably aims: this we 
must first ascertain. The gospel can never have an 
essential tendency towards the highest temporal and 
spiritual happiness of individuals and nations, unless 
this is the direction which it takes, and takes clearly, 
invariably, and with a native force. 

And surely much need not be said on this part of 
the argument. For what means the adaptation of 
Christianity to the state and wants of man,'' but that 
it aims at restoring a fallen world, at opening fully its 
disease, applying an adequate remedy, and producing 
the greatest possible happiness ? 

What means the scheme of Christian doctrine,* 
centering in the incarnation and sacrifice of the Sun of 
God, but that Christianity has a direct tendency to 
bless man, to raise him to pardon, to peace of consci- 
ence, and to the hope of everlasting life ? 

What are the morals' of Christianity, but another 
name fora powerful tendency and bias towards human 
happiness ? 

What means the example of our Lord,' but that 
Christianity carries with it the strongest movement 
towards benevolence, purity, love to God and man ? 

’ I.ecture XlfV. * Lecture XV. 

* Lecture XVI. * Lecture XVII. 
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What, in short, is there in the Ciiristian Revelation 
which does not strongly bear upon man’s temporal 
and spiritual welfare—that does not tend to commu¬ 
nicate KNOWLEDGB and HoLiNKss^—two words which 
comprehend the whole of practical religion, and the 
whole of true happiness ? 

There is a genuine, strong, essential bias in every 
part of the gospel, to elevate man, to deliver him from 
intellectual and moral bondage, to fill his mind with 
light, and truth, and purity, and love ; to engage him 
in the pursuit of the highest object, and aid him in 
following it; to unite him, in short, with God, the 
centre of felicity, and qualify him for the enjoyment 
of his presence. 

Reason is not more evidently directed towards hu¬ 
man happiness, nor virtue, nor natural religion, than 
revealed truth tends to the utmost degree of man’s 
present and future welfare. These principles, indeed, 
cannot be compared for a moment with the gospel; 
because, through the fall and corruption of man, they 
are incapable of communicating the highest felicity. 
Man wants something more than mere reason or 
moral virtue, or the light of nature. He requires 
salvation, a way of forgiveness, a spring of new life 
and strength for obedience, a clear revelation of im¬ 
mortality. If, therefore, reason audits kindred powers 
are allowed to have a tendency towards human happi¬ 
ness, how much more has Christianity that bearing, 
which embraces all, and more than all, that consci¬ 
ence and tradition ever taught, and which superadds a 
peculiar method of redemption of its own, by the Son 
and Spirit of God ? 

And this, indeed, isone proof of its powerful innate 
virtue, that it comes down to man’s actual circum¬ 
stances, and bears upon him as he is. It does not 
take for granted certain previous points wliich do not 


’ £ph. iv. et; Col. iii. 10. 
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in reality exist; as, that sii(!h and such good effects 
will follow, if men obey reason, if they are virtuous, 
if they are under a good form of government. Tliis 
is the (Tror of the mere moralist and philosopher. 
Fine-spun theories an; devised ; but which do not 
take iif) man as h<' is, and therefore produce little or 
no effect. 

It is the glory of Christianity, that its energy ap¬ 
pears in its bearing upon man in liis actual state of 
disorder, ignorance, and guilt. It is essentially a re¬ 
medial system. 

The seieiiee of medicine lias not more evidently a 
tendency to our temjxiral welfare and the prolongation 
of life, because it comes to man with all his diseases, 
and works beneficially upon him in this state, than 
CJhristianity has a tendency to his moral and spiritual 
welfare. 

So essential, indeed, is this bias, that Christianity 
HAS NO OTHER. Itabstaiiis from all inferior objects, 
which might weaken and turn aside its force. It 
kee])S aloft in its high vocation. It wisely forbears to 
intermingle with the strife of men. It appears only 
as the minister of truth, the herald of peace, the as- 
Buager of human woe, the teacher of good things ; the 
enemy of all that is unjust, cruel, impure ; the friend 
of all that is right, chaste, benevolent; the child of 
heaven, and the preparer for its joys. 

And if this be the bearing of the gospel as to indi¬ 
viduals, what is it as to nations? Its tendency, 
indeed, here cannot be so obvious, becauseChristianity 
is a practical thing, and therefore can only have its 
proper seat in the individual. But what are nations 
but masses of individuals ? What is social, but the 
multiplication of personal, happiness? What is it 
that makes up families, neighltourhoods, cities, nations, 
kingdoms, but a multitude of individuals ? It is quite 
obvious, then, that if Christianity takes the direction 
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of jiersonal happinos.s, it promotes also national and 
universal. 

It docs this directly as well as indirectly. It does 
it DIRECTLY, because it is the very foundation of 
society. It is a system of righteousness. Sterling 
truth, equity, justice, without which society cannot 
subsist, are no where so forcibly inculcated as in the 
Chri.stian religion. 

Then it supplies the defects of human laws. It is 
seated in the conscience, it interposes a Divine tri¬ 
bunal, it regards the secret intention of man, it goes 
to the principle of obedience, it restrains not by fear 
of punishment merely, but by the innate desire to 
please God and beiielit our fellow.creatures. IVhat 
are oaths, without Christianity as their basis.'* What 
are human statutes, without the authority of the su¬ 
preme Legislator ? 

Again : Christianity goes to subdue the selfishness 
of man, and implant that reganl for the welfare of 
others which is the spring of genuine patriotism and 
devotion to the good of our country. And what, I 
ask, must be the working ofthat religion whose main 
object is to eradicate the selfish passions? 

And why should I speak of the liearings of the 
charity of Cihristianity, of its spirit of beneficence, its 
forgiveness of injuries, its delight in communicating 
good, its gi'iiuine, diffusive, heartfelt sympathy ? 
Jlust not all this go to the cementing together the 
society of mankind, and the rendering nations one 
great and united family ? 

And what is the tendency of all the Christian pre- 
ce|>ts—of its relative duties, its rules for the lowest 
and highest orders of society, its prescriptions of 
loyalty and subjection to the powers that be ; of the 
commands which restrain, animate, and direct every 
class of persons in a state; the injunctions which go 
to (‘xtinguish the causes of disunion, turbulence, sedi¬ 
tion, war ? 
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Again: how can we speak adequately of the indi- 
BECT tendency of the gospel to advance the temporal 
and spiritual welfare of nations ? For there is this of 
remarkable in Christianity, that none can approach 
within its sphere of influence, without deriving some 
advantage from it. It indirectly works upon thou, 
sands whom it never persuades to receive its yoke. It 
operates by the medium of others. It raises the 
standard of morals. It induces large bodies of men 
to imitate, in various respects, the conduct of its ge. 
nuine dise.iples. It deters from evil by the means of 
shame, of an enlightened conscience, of the fear of ex- 
})osure. Each Christian is a centre of influence, in 
which his example and instructions are continually 
operating. 

Thus by degrees public opinion begins to work ; 
and as this spriads, it r<>aches magistrates and nobles, 
it sways the minds of legislators, it opens the ears of 
princes, it leads to national measures in honour of Al¬ 
mighty God, and for the propagation and support of 
revealed religion ; and thus it brings down that bless¬ 
ing upon states which is the spring of real prosperity. 

ThusChristianity is.likea powerfulunder-current, 
flowing beneath the main stream of life, which, with¬ 
out minglingordefilingitself with the troubled waters, 
]>ursues its pure, though unsieen course, preserving its 
original virtue, and ready to burst forth and fertilize 
all around, as external obstacles are removed. 

But this leads us to notice— 

II. The hindbancbs which impede the phli, 

EPPKCT8 OP THE CiinisTiAN BELiGiON ; for this is 

the next branch of our argument. The strength of 
any tendency may be judged of, in a good measure, 
by the ‘kjfowii obstacles against which it has to w'ork. 
We estitnate the genuine bearing of reason by con- 
the brute force which is opposed to it; we 
measure the roal bias of virtue by the resistance which 
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■lico i>iits forth against it; we discern the tendency of 
natural religion by the counteracting power of sin 
and profaneness. There would be no tendency, pro- 
lK^rly speaking, in any of these cases, if there were no 
strong ini]>eding principles—all would be effect, not 
tendency. 

Against the Christian religion, then, there are op¬ 
posing forces drawn up, which will assist us in gauging 
its essential leaning towards the highest good of man. 

For fearful are these obstacles ; narrow have been 
hitherto the limits of real Christianity; numerous are 
the impediments which hedge it in. I know the 
difficulty of treating in a clear and perspicuous man. 
ner this jiart of our argument. The mind is prone to 
hasty and most unreasonable conelusions. We see 
liindrances, we see .Christianity cheeked on every 
hand: we confound facts with causes. 

But if we examine the real state of things, we shall 
see that the obstacles spring from a source extrinsic 
from Christianity ; that they are incidental and tern, 
porary, not essential and permanent; and that they 
serve to demonstrate the innate force of the Christian 
doctrine, which makes head against them, and is gra¬ 
dually overcoming them. 

Forwhatarethechief hindrances with which Chris¬ 
tianity has to contend ? Are they not the hostility of 
some, and the neglect of others ? Is not the enmity 
of the human heart to the main doctrines and precepts 
of Revelation, a principal barrier against its progress? 
Does not also indifference and apathy to these pecu¬ 
liarities disincline man from entertainingthe religion? 
Besides these obstacles, do not the vit'es of its false 
adherents, atid the crimes and hypocrisy of its pre¬ 
tended friends, form another form idable impediment— 
to which must be added the various imperfections and 
errors of sincere Christians themselves ? Then take 
in the more public obstacles presented by corruptions 
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of the Christian doctrines introduced into churches— 
the contagion of heresy, the vices and unfaithfulness 
of many of the ministers and professed teachers of 
Christianity ; to say nothing of the apostacies in the 
East and West, which have left little of Christianity 
in those quarters except the name. The persecutions 
directed, from time to time, against the sincere dis¬ 
ciples of the religion, must be added; as well as the 
fearful neglect, with regard to religious iniluence, of 
which princes and legislators have too frequently been 
guilty. Then the judicial infatuation permitted by 
Almighty God, in punishment of infidelity and obsti¬ 
nate resistance to duty, must be considered. And, 
lastly, the great spiritual adversary, who either “ de- 
ceiveth the nationsor “ walketh about, as a roaring 
lion, seeking whom he may devour.”" 

Such are the known obstacles which impede the 
course of Christianity. And whence do they arise 
Surely not from the gosjiel itself, but from a totally 
different source, thedepravityandperveraenessof man. 
They are therefore so far from belonging to Christi¬ 
anity, that they form a part of that disease, which it is 
aiming to cure. The corruption of man, be it ever 
remembered, wasnot introducedby the Christian Re¬ 
velation, nor in consequence of it; it is a condition of 
mankind existing as much under natural as revealed 
religion. Christianity finds man perverse, corrupt, 
vicious; and brings in the only efficient remedy—a 
remedy the tendencies of which are to overcome that 
corruption in every form. The science of medicine is 
not less a healing process, nor less beneficial in its 
tendency, because multitudes will not follow its direc¬ 
tions, and various diseases do not at once yield to its 
power. The reign of a virtuous and beneficent prince, 
does not less tend towards the best welfare of his sub- 


* Rev. XX, 3 j 1 Pet. v. 8. 
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jeots, bocause there may be obstacles to the full execu¬ 
tion of hisdesigns, in the political constitution or moral 
habits of the people whom he governs. 

The hindrances, then, to Christianity are extrinsic 
and foreign, not innate and peculiar. They are inci¬ 
dental, not essential and permanent. They are not 
inhenmt in the religion, but arise from an entirely 
distinct cause, the depravity of man. The true ten¬ 
dency and bearing of the Christian Revelation, is not 
to create or augment those hindrances, but to work 
against and overcome them. As well might brute 
force be said to spring from reason, or vice to arise 
from virtue, or profaneness and sin from the fear of 
God, as corruption and disorder from the Christian 
Revelation—that corruption and disorder which we 
find to be in fact partially removed, which yields con¬ 
tinually to the moral force which the gospel brings to 
bear upon it, and which, in truth, is the gauge and 
measure of the true tendency of the religion. 

For as the tendency of a fountain to ascend, is 
judged of by the superincumbent earth through which 
it makes its way, and as the strength of a river-barrier 
is estimated by the resisting force of the current; so 
the virtue and bias of Christianity are measured by 
the mighty obstacles which it is perpetually over¬ 
coming. He that knows best the deep corruption of 
human nature—he that understands most adequately 
the hostility of man to real religion, and his apathy to 
invisible and spiritual things; he who has surveyed 
most widely the vices and crimes of the false friends 
of Christianity ; he who is most familiar with the his¬ 
tory of the corruptions in the visible church, and who 
knows best the mis-directed influence of governors 
and princes;—can form the soundest judgment of the 
force of the obstacles which oppose the progress of 
Christianity, and can discern most clearly, amidst 
those various impediments, the innate and essential 
virtue of the religion which is working against them. 

N 2 
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Thehiiidrances, then, are known,and placed holdly 
before tlie mind. I dwell not on the judicial infatua¬ 
tion which falls upon nations or individuals as a 
punishment of sin; nor on the pn at spiritual adver¬ 
sary ; liecause these are most obviously extrinsic from 
the Christian religion, and derive their existence or 
force from the very corruption of man, which is, pro¬ 
perly sfX'akiiJg, the only obstacle by which the native 
flow of Christianity is impeded and restrained. 

Let us proceed next to (“onsider, 

III. The success op Christianity in propor¬ 
tion TO THE REMOVAL OP THESE HINDRANCES. 

For in this manner we judge of the tendency of a 
principle. After considering its known obstacles, W'e 
examine its success under different circumstances. We 
take a view of it in a most unfavourable, a less unfa, 
vourable, and an actually favourable position. If we 
consider the case of reason, for instance, we inquire 
whether, under circumstances more or less advantage¬ 
ous, its success is jiroportionate. We do the same 
with virtue and with natural religion. The more nu¬ 
merous are the experiments we make, in times the 
most distant from each other, at places the most re¬ 
mote, and with nations and individuals under every 
variety of situation, the clearer is our demonstration. 
Accordingly, in the cases alleged, all with whom we 
are concerned—that is, all who allow the existence 
and perfections of Almighty God—admit the conclu¬ 
sion. They find that reason succeeds and works its 
beneficial eflects in exact proportion as hindrances are 
removed. They find that this holds under all circum¬ 
stances, in all places, and all times. They perceive 
that, in certain positions of things, brute force may 
gain the day fora moineiil; and that it never wholly 
disappears, or rarely so, even when overcome. But 
remarkingthe uniform power which reason puts forth, 
as extrinsic hindrances are cleared away, they draw 
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llieir infi'rencps as to its essential and innate ten- 
dcnoy. fio with regard to virtue and the religion of 
nature. 

And thus we argue as it respects Christianity. We 
appeal to facts. Let us take the religion, under very 
dillereiit circumstances; let us examine it in various 
plac<‘.s and at various times ; let us look to nations and 
indi\ iduals, under all peculiarities of advantage or 
di.sa(h antage ; let us consider its operation as it is now 
ill progress before our eyes ; let us recollect the new 
and unexpected principles wliich it set at work ; let 
us hear in mind the warning which its records afford 
us of many of its chief obstacles. The proof will be 
strengtheneil by every step in the argument. Grant 
me your attention. 

I say nothing of the first propagation of Christi¬ 
anity, because such means were then employed by the 
Almighty as exempt it from ordinary rules. But take 

the AOE POl.1,0WING THE ESTABEISHMENT OF THE 
GOSPEL. I ask what is the tendency which Christi. 
anity actually put forth What is the evidence of 
facts ? What did the religion do for human happi¬ 
ness, both individual and nationalI ask, what were 
the Corinthians, theThcssalonians, and other converts, 
before Christianity reached them, and in the age after 
it had begun its operation ? Had it not brought them 
from darkness to light, from degrading ignorance^ 
superstition, vice, misery; to knowledge, holiness, 
joy > And when it had done this in some consider, 
able measure, did it not go on as a leav'eii, to leaven, 
as it wi're, the whole mass of their intellectual and 
moral character f And continually as new converts 
were made, were not these a .seed of ac-tivity in their 
several stations f Did not Christianity soon put to 
shame many of the gros,sest \ ices of heathenism ? 
M'as not an influence generated all around, which, 
like a heavenly fragrance, diffused refreshment and 
life fer and near ? 

N 3 
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Take the next ages. See the progress of the re¬ 
ligion under the Roman emperors. Mark its sway 
■when the Christian emperor removed so many exter¬ 
nal obstacles. What did Christianity do ? how did she 
put forth her virtues.^ how did she break out, as a 
fountain whose streams had been choked, when re¬ 
lieved from hindrances 

Trace the religion in the following centouies, 
as human corruption accumulated aroundit again, and 
almost extinguished its light and grace in the East 
and West. See it working its way amongst the 
Waldenses and Albigenses; see Claudius of Turin, 
and Waldo and Bernard, and others, defending the 
sacred doctrine, and demonstrating again its genuine 
tendencies on human happiness. 

Come down to the glorious period of the Refor¬ 
mation, when, after fen <‘enturies of darkness, and 
neglect of real Christianity, and of thelriumj)!!, though 
not universal,of supiTstition and idolatry, Luther and 
bis associate reformers brought the gospel again to 
light, and appealed from the traditions of men to the 
inspired word of God. What was the tendency 
what bearing had Christianity ? what progress did it 
make, in proportion as the outward hindrances were 
removed ? 

Take any subsequent age. Consider the indi¬ 
viduals and nations gained from time to time from 
heathenism, or from gross corruptions of Christianity. 
Examine the benefits, the positive benefits, which 
('hristianity first produced, and then pushed forth its 
tendencies to the highest measure of attainable hap¬ 
piness. I appeal now, not to reasoning, but to mat¬ 
ters of fact. Mark any individual who has. in any 
age, really received the religion. 1 ask, what has 
iH'en the bearing of Christianity upon his intellectual 
and moral powers, upon his conscience, his heart, his 
domestic alTections ? What has his religion tended 
to make him ? How far, and in what direction, has 
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it aiiDPd at carryiiij' him beyond tlie point of his ae. 
tual attainments? Wateh him through life. Com¬ 
pare the tendeney of one year's growth, with that of 
forty or fifty years. C'ompare it when eiremnslanees 
have been most favourable for its develo[)ment ; when 
they have been le.ss favourable ; and when they have 
been positively disadvantageous ; and you will find 
theeffeets proportionate. The man has Iwen advane- 
ine in all the e.ssential.s of happiness; in all the 
elements of inwardpeaeeand external tranquillity; in 
all the passive as well as active virtues, which render 
him a ble.ssing to himself and a blessing to others. 

The i)roi>ortion holds with regard to national 
WELFARE. The tendency becomes discernible as 
soon as a t-ountry has received the Christian faith; it 
l>ecomes more distinct the longer the operation con¬ 
tinues. As public opinion is elevated, and princes 
and legislators are swayed by its dictates, the spirit of 
improvementgrows; oneevilaftcranotherisdetected; 
institutions, in harmony with Christian benevolence, 
arise; habits and practices of a contrary nature drop 
off; all becomes more pure in domestic life, more 
paternal in government, more pacific and secure in 
public council. 

In a word, wherever the moral engine has been em- 
|)h)yed, it has brought its newand unlooked-for means 
to bear; the inward mechanism has put forth its 
powers ; the play and subservience of its parts one on 
the other has shown their wonderful effects. In pro¬ 
portion to the opportunity which has l»een afforded, 
and tin; extrinsical hindrances which have been re¬ 
moved, its genuine ofieration has gone on. It has 
raised up man from the depths of misery, and has 
blessed him in every relation of life—as a subject of 
civil society, as a member of the domestic circle, as a 
reasonable and accountable creature, as an heir of 
immortality. 

But this tendency is still in pkourkss. It is at 
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work before oiir eyes. It is not an operation wliieh 
took place merely in other times, and which is re¬ 
corded by the pen of tin' ecclesiastical historian ; 
but it is now going on. Look around you. See the 
Christian faith exerting its genuine virtue every day, 
just as the incumbent weight of hindrances is light¬ 
ened. The .symptoms of a general amendment in 
individuals, and the nations of the world, wherever 
llevelation is in force, are numerous and undoubted, 
'i’he work of Cod not only began at the first dawn of 
Hevelation, and received a new impulse at the pro¬ 
mulgation of the gosfK>l, but is still in progress in the 
present day. The spirit of Christianity is gaining 
more attd more an ascendancy, in proportion as the 
known obstacles are lessened, and by that gradual 
process, in w’hich, fntm the very nature of the means 
employed, the work must be expected to proceed.' 
For God puts in u.se, ordinarily, no other miansthaii 
truth, |>ersuasioii,ex!imple, accompanied by the secret 
intluencesof grace. The jirogress of the work, there¬ 
fore, will not oulj' be gradual, but will be liable to 
temporary interruptions ; so that at times it may seem 
not only to stand still, but even to go back, as often 
as particular circumstances in the affairs of men raise 
up extraordinary opposition to the doctrines or pre¬ 
cepts of the gospel. But tlie j)rogress upon thv‘ whole 
is undoubted. During the last thirty years, the virtue 
of Christianity has been making its way strenuously ; 
it has undone the mischiefs of a declining religion, 
and of semi-infidelity in some countries ; and has re¬ 
paired the desolations of open unbelief in others. As 
these obstacles have been removed, it has diffused are- 
vived sense of religion in the Old and the New World. 
It has circulated Bibles; sent forth missionaries; set in 
motion universal education ; raised the tone of public 
sentiment; abolished many old unchristian (tracticcs; 
carried men on towards substantial happiness. 

’ Horsley, Sermon zl. 
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Christianity is not an exhausted mine ; its treasures 
are not inipoverislied—they are not even diminislied 
l)y th(‘ lapse of ages ; but, like some rieh and exten. 
sive, though latent, bed of ore, it opens its wealth in 
projwrtion as the oppressive liindranees are cleared 
away ; it presents new veins on every side according 
as it is explored, and retains all its power of rewarding 
most abundantly the toil of the workmen. 

This <-onelusion is strengthened by considering that 
almost all the tendency of our religion arises from 
PRINCIPLES NEW TO MAN, which liave worked them¬ 
selves into confidence by the progress of time and the 
testimony of experience. The tendencies of reason, 
of virtue, of religion in its general acceptation, are 
indeed such as men might always have expected. We 
understand the grounds on which they are constantly 
making their way against the opposing impediments. 
Bui look at Christianity. Who amongst the wise of 
this uorld ever conceived that this new religion, the 
scoff of the Greek, and the object of contempt to the 
Jew, contained in it the principles of human happi. 
ness, the only vital seeds of individual and national 
improvement! Who at first conceived that supreme 
love to one almighty Creator; confession of guilt and 
depravity ; renunciation of any desert of our own ; 
reliance on the death of the Son of God, crucified as 
a malefactor; dependance on the agency of the Holy 
Spirit; humility, meekness, and love to our enemies; 
submission of the understanding to a Revelation, in 
many r('spects mysterious and incomprehensible; a 
predominant regard for the favour of God and the 
concerns of eternity ;—who ever dreamed that these, 
and suclulike principles, contained the germ of all 
ft licity ; when the very terms could not be understood 
without difficulty, and, when understood, conveyed 
ideas in open hostility with the intellectual habits of 
mankind ’ “ And yet it is by these principles, brought 

Bishop J. Bird Sumner. 
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out into action, that Christianity has been achieving 
her triumphs; and achieving them just as the known 
obstacles, pride and prejudice, were overcome. Tlie 
jKMitive effects of Christianity, by means of such prin¬ 
ciples, are so many declarations of the great Governor 
of all in their favour." They prove that there attends 
Christianity something more than truth, and know¬ 
ledge, and persuasion ; that there is an operation of 
grace, secret to us, which goes along with it, and 
infuses into it a virtue and bias, which only requires 
scope for its development, to expand into the highest 
measure of individual and national happiness. 

Nor is it a small consideration, in addition to what 
we have been observing, that Christianity has positively 

FOREWARNED ITS DIBCIFEES OF THE OBSTACLES 

which would impede its progress, has suspended its 
ultimate success on a long series of intermediate 
struggles, and has especially marked out the eastern 
and western apostacies, and the power of the delusion 
accompanying them, as amongst its chief hindrances, 
permitted for the punishment of preceding unfaithful¬ 
ness in professed Christian nations. What did our 
Lord forewarn his followers in every age to expect, 
but persecution, resistance, reproach, perverse dispu¬ 
tations ? What are the histories of the seven Asiatic 
churches as sketched by the pen of inspiration ? What 
is the apostacy of the latter days ? What the mystic 
twelve hundred years of the church’s depressed state, 
—^but so many clues to the labyrinth in which we 
actually find ourselves .> And what can prove a 
genuine tendency to human happiness, inserted in the 
very frame-work of our religion, if all these warnings 
do not evince it? For a system which has been 
working up against impediments in every age, and 
displaying its energy in proportion as they have been 
removed—which is doing this now before our eyes, 
by means of principles which man never could have 


butkr. 
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digpoverod—and which has foreseen and marked in its 
own records the opposing hindrances; must have re- 
eeived a divine impulse at first, and must i»e attended 
w'itli a divine operation now, which give it the super¬ 
natural tendency whichitdisplays towards the welfare 
of man. 

liCt us then consider, 

IV. The ultimate effects which Christi¬ 
anity WILL PBOOUCB WHEN ALL OBSTACLES ARB 
REMOVKII. 

For if we argue, in the case of reason, of moral vir¬ 
tue, or of general religion, that their several tenden¬ 
cies would rush forth into full effects, if the known 
hindrances were taken away ; surely we may infer in 
a like manner concerning Christianity, that, consider¬ 
ing the end it originally aimed at, the obstacles against 
wliich it has worked, and its success under every 
variety of circumstances, in proportion as these im¬ 
pediments were removed—that, supposing these im¬ 
pediments ail cleared away, it would break forth like a 
copious river, when the darn is withdrawn, sind pour 
its rich and abundant blessings on the whole human 
race. This is the ultimate consummation which all 
prophecy foretells, towards which the prayers and as¬ 
pirations of Christians have been in every age directed, 
and the tendency to produce which it has been the 
object of this Lecture to demonstrate. But sufficient 
time must be allowed for this development of the ulti¬ 
mate Itcaring of Christianity; and this according to 
its own scheme—that is, the trial must not be a par¬ 
tial one, but must have fair scope for its operation. 

And here it is, that Christianity shines forth in its 
divine splendour. It is not, like the works of man, a 
brief, narrow, contiguous design—it is a scheme con¬ 
nect^ with all the ages of this world, and stretching 
over into eternity. We are at present in an incom¬ 
plete course of thing.s. We are in a system which is 
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only partially developed. We see alrealdy the strong 
tendencies of the religion ; we see, as the hindrances 
are partially removed, its real power and influence on 
individuals and the affairs of the world. But we have 
never yet seen its full energy. It has never yet had 
the fair occasion for displaying all its innate virtue to 
bestow temporal and spiritual blessings. We must 
wai t. How grad ual is the plan of the Almighty may 
be gathered from the four thousand years occupied in 
making room and disposing the affairs of the world, 
fur the establishment of the gospel. Slow and imper¬ 
ceptible in ite progress, it is still going on. The real 
tendency of Christianity will at length be demon¬ 
strated, when,all intervening obstaclesbeingremoved, 
its promises shall become facts, and its buddings and 
springings a rich and fruitful harvest. 

And it is not a little remarkable that all competent 
judges, including adversaries, admit, that if the Chris¬ 
tian religion were acted upon by mankind, the result 
would be an unexampled degree of general happiness. 
Men of all characters, even unbelievers themselves, if 
we except a few of the very grossest; statesmen and 
legislators of all ages since the promulgation of the 
gospel; ,philosophers and moralists of almost every 
school, unite in their admissions of the excellent ten¬ 
dency of the Christian religion. Many of them are 
ignorantof its true principles.yet they allow, withone 
consent, its beneficial tendency ujwn states and king¬ 
doms—they wouldhave all men Christians from mere 
regard to tlie peace of the world ; they admit that if 
mankind were tinder its practical guidance, the earth 
would present a scene of happiness, such as has never 
yet been witnessed nor conceived of. 

Of any other religion, or pretended remedy for hu¬ 
man evils, who that understands the question, would 
honestly wish for the universal diffusion, or would 
augur from that diffusion universal happiness ? Who 
would wish all mankind Epicureans, Stoics, Jewish 
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i’liariMC'- ? Who would dosiro to soo any form of 
Polydii'isiii universally prevalent? Who would wish 
ll)e wliole human race Alahometana ? Who would 
desire infidelity or liuman philosophy to establish it¬ 
self every wliere as the sole guide of man ? CNin- 
si'ieiiee speaks plainly enough when such a supposition 
if made. Jiut who that knows what Christianity is, 
but would most heartily, and from his utmost soul, 
desire that all the world were Christians ? Who 
does not feel that C!hristianity is pregnant with ten¬ 
dencies and seeds of things, which want only a clear 
field, to turn the world into a second paradise? 

Suppose only one nation truly under the govern¬ 
ment of our holy faith—imagine the individuals eom- 
posim; it to be sincere Christians—suppo.se them to 
act upon their principles—suppose the foundations of 
morals laid firmly, selfishness subdued, public spirit 
diffusi-d, pi'rsonal anddomesticandsocialvirtues prac¬ 
tised. the benelieial principles of Christianity earrii'd 
out into act. Let all this go on. I ask what would, 
ill the nature of things, be the eoii.st“f]uence ?'* 

Passiorisand selfishness bi'ingeoiiq uered, men would 
be placed in the stations for which from their talents 
they w'ere really adapted. I’arty-spirit, faction, pri- 
\ ateends. would be unknown. United wisdom would 
devise, and united strength I'xecnte, every national 
project. Instead of the injustice, the excess, the 
cruelty, the various crimes now prevalent among men, 
all would heequity, temperance, kindne.ss, sympathy, 
|)eac(?. It is inqiossible to conceive of a nation in 
circumstances of such prosperity as this Christian 
spirit would disseminate. Liberty in its purest forms, 
eoiiimercial enterprise without hazardous speculation, 
prudence without covetousness, active zeal and exer¬ 
tion without contention, honour done to religion— 
love to his fellow-creatures animating each member of 

Jiuiler, Wilberforce, A> Fuller, 
vot- II. o 
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Iho community—virtue cml)odied, or rather liappi- 
ness itself, would be the result. 

And what would be the relation of this slate with 
others? United wisdom and united strength would 
put in fear the surrounding countries. CJraft, ambi¬ 
tion. private ends, l•()vetousnes.s, would have little force 
against stich defences. Other nations would court the 
friendship, rely on the promises, engage in the pro. 
jects of this unexampled and singular j)eople. And 
iiow would discoveries be puslu^d all around ; bene¬ 
ficial institutions formed; inventions in the arts com¬ 
municated: religion diffused ! 

Suppose, then, that the whole world by degrees 
should become Christians, partly by the purifying of 
non)inal Christian states, partly by the conversion of 
the nations, partly by tlie restoration of the Jews, 
partly by the overthrow of the M ahometan and Pa])al 
aposl.a.sie.s,—what would be the <‘ffect ? There would 
be no idolatry and its abominations. There would be 
no jirofaning of the name of God, no perjury, no hy. 
pocrisy, no despising of those that are good, no arro¬ 
gance, ingratitude, })ride, self-complactuicy—no mur¬ 
muring, sullenness nor suicide. There would be no 
wars, ri\'alshij)s. antipathies, breaches of trust, strife, 
wrongs, slanders, litigations, deceit, murder. In short, 
there would be none of those streams of death, one or 
more of w'hieh now flow through every vein of society, 
and poison all its enjoyments. The result would be, 
that the w'orld would become a scene of general peace 
and prosperity ; and, abating the chances and cala¬ 
mities to which flesh is inseparably heir, would wear 
one unvaried face of comj)laccncy and joy. 

So triumphant is tin' argument from the tendency 
of Christianity. Keason cannot be compared for a 
moment with Revelation—nor can virtue, nor natural 
religion. Good as these are,—strong as their bear¬ 
ings to overcome the opjwsing forces,—uniformly as 
they rise in proportion to the removal of imped iiiieius. 
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—still th-'y ni'vcr oan l>lt\ss fallen man. They are 
not iulapteii to his a<-tual state. There is nothing to 
leail ns to hope for the full triumph of reason or its 
kindreil prineiples; and should they triumph, they 
would .still leave man needy and miserahle. But the 
prevalenee of (Christianity is the triumph of that vast 
scheme of mercy which the Almighty has revealed, to 
stijiply the darkness of reason, Ux-nlarge and purify 
moral virtue, to define and establish and fill up natu¬ 
ral religion. Christianity, indeed, is kkason puri- 

FIETI-VIRTUE EXAI.TEl) AND RENDERED PBACTIUAI. 

—NATURAL RELIGION SUSTAINED BY REDEMPTION. 

When Christianity triumphs, it is the victory of the 
highest reason, oftheloftiestandmo.st spiritual virtue, 
of essential and uninixed religion. 

Accordingly we find that the tendency of Christi¬ 
anity towards the highest measure of human happi¬ 
ness, embraces all the proofs which establish the 
inferior principles, and adds many more of lier own ; 
rises upon the facts of all pa.st experience, and inelude,s 
a positive and continued exertion of tlie divine 
power. 

The force of this entire argument may be better 
judged of, if we ask ourselves, what we should have 
said if Christianity had had a (wntrary tendency to 
tiiat mostbimeficial one which we have demonstrated? 
What should ive have said, if the strong and native 
bearings of the religion had been contrary to the 
temporal and .spiritual welfare of individuals and na¬ 
tions ?—But we need not make such a supposition. 
We have examples at hand. Let us look around, and 
we shall find that every scheme for guiding man in 
his moral and religious duties, except Christianity', 
has that actually pernicious tendency to which we 
have been alluding. Contrast the tendencies of the 
I arious offsprings of human weakness and folly, with 
th<‘ lovely and salutary working of Christianity. Con¬ 
trast w ith Christianity mere human and external 

o 2 
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restraints. Contrast with it a proud and false philo¬ 
sophy. Contrast with it a reliance on mere eonseieuee 
and natural light. Contrast modern infidelity. (Con¬ 
trast the figments of the political economist, and the 
schemes of ditfusing kiiowh'dge tvithout religion. 
Contrast with it the absurd rules of thelaw of honour, 
of a men' respect to fame and human authority, of the 
notions of chivalry, as guides of life. 

None of lhe.se put forth any distinct end bearing 
upon the happiness of man—none of thes(‘ fulfil the 
conditions by which wc demonstrate a tendency to. 
wards the highest welfare of mankind. None of these 
have any facts to f)rodueo: nor do they form any 
distinct religious doctrine professing to come from 
Almighty God for the benefit of man. Slven reason, 
virtue, and natural religion, if separated from (Chris¬ 
tianity, or jdaced in op[iositiori to it, lose most of their 
beneficial tendency, and utterly fail in their professed 
obji'cts. 'J'bey are at l>est only some perverted relics 
of the Kevelation originally made, and now restored 
and enlarged, in the gosjiel. 

So that, as we searched in vain, in our last Lecttirc, 
for the founder of a religion to compare with our di. 
vine Saviour, till we dragged Mahomet from his 
hiding-place to expose his vices and deformities, we 
now search in vain for a religion to contrast with 
Chrislianity in its tendencies upon human happiness, 
till we de.scend into the .same gulf, and compel the 
false prophet again to submit to our examination the 
bearings and native force of his imposture. And what, 
1 ask, are the tendencies of this corruption of the 
t'bristiaii doctrine, this supplemental revelation—for 
so it ))retended to l)c—this oross impostithe, as it 
really is ? Let Europe and Asia testify—let the 
ignorance, de.spotisni, vice and misery of the nations 
subject to its iron sway, declare. I ask nothing about 
its profiosing to it.self the true end : I ask nothing 
about the facts of a beneficial nature which it can 
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proHui I'. I pass by all our topics ; and I contrast tbo 
inaiiiCc- f. miscliicvous U-iidcncyof the wholerclijfion-— 
of i(,' want of adaptation to man—of the doctrines and 
precepts it enjoins—of the rites it introduces—of the 
charact<!r of ks founder—of its sanguinary spirit; of 
all the points, in short, to which we have had so fre¬ 
quently to allude—and I say that this deleteriotia 
poison is in din-ct opposition with the divine and 
healing tendency of the Christian faith. 

But. in fact, it i.s only by concession that we .speak 
at all of the pretensions of human folly. I feci almost 
a self-reproach in setting for a montent reason ov 
natural light, or human pliilosophy, or infidelity, or 
Mahometanism, in contrast with the holy tendencies 
of Christianity. Tlie inmost soul of man perceives 
the wide and immeasurable distance. The inmost 
soul of man feels that every one of these pretences 
carries its own condemnation in its mischievous ope¬ 
rations. The inmost soul of man eoncludea that that 
religion cannot but be the true one, which wants only 
to be uni' ersally received, to remedy all the evils that 
till the earth, and render men as much like holy and 
hajipy angels, as most of them are at present like 
dei'citful, malignant, apostate spirits. The need ia 
v' hich the world stood of such a remedy, its evident 
tendency to promote in the highest degree the true 
welfare of men, and its aeliial elficacy as they rightly 
make us(' of it, proclaim its divinity in the most deci¬ 
sive manner, even apart from minieles, the fulfilment 
of |iro[)hecy, and all other I'Xternal marks whatever.'' 

But 1 go too far in saying this. My argument re. 
quires a euniirmatiun only, not a proof. The proper 
e\ idencesof our religion havealrcady been established. 
It is only as an additional and subsidiary argument, 
that I adduce the tendency of our holy faith. Yes, 
Christianity has the stamp of God upon it. Every 
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Lecture upon its internal character, ojtens new fields 
of contemplation, and lays new grounds of confidence, 
as the constitution and frame-work of the religion is 
more and more developed. 

But I pause. I leave the general subject. I en¬ 
treat each one before me to apply it individually to 
his own heart. I appeal to every candid and serious 
mind. What is the tendency of the Christian reli¬ 
gion ? What is the incontrovertible force of the argu¬ 
ment derived from it.!* What would it make you. 
your children, your family, if allowed its full power ? 

1. Let each one, then, ask himself, what is the 
TENDENCY OF WY CHRISTIANITY.^ Wliat is the 
influence and virtue ivhich in iiiy case it exerts r 
What force does my faith, my love, my obediimce, 
put forth, to promote in the highest degree the tcnijai- 
ral and spiritual welfare of those around me ? 

Let each one remember that the grand practical 
objection to Christianity is derived from the onhoi.y 

I.IVES OF PROFESSED CHRISTIANS. Mcil will IlOt 

distinguish, as they ought, the bearings of a religion 
in itself and when duly received, from the lives and 
spirit of those who ever .so slightly and imperfectly 
hold by it. The world looks to names rather than 
things; and seeing too many nominal believers as 
vain and treacherous, as cruel and proud, as dis¬ 
honest and covetous, as profane and wicked, as others ; 
they rashly conclude that all opinions are of secondary 
importance, that a man may believe what he likes, 
and that a moral life is all that the great Creator de- 
maiids of him. Base and fatal inference! Let your 
lives, brethren, go to undeceive a misguided world. 
Show them the genuine tendencies of Christianity. 
Lot them si>e in your spirit and temper the true effects 
of reliance upon Christ, of humility and self-denial, of 
subjection to the influences of the Holy Spirit, of 
Reparation from the love and the vain pursuits of the 
world, of good-will and forgiveness of injuries, of a 
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hn|)p and cxia’clation of lu-ax ei), of a zeal for the /flory 
of Chr ■it and the propaaatimi of his jfospel, of an 
hahitual rej;ard and preparation for eternity. Let 
them see Christianity embodied in it.s true virtue in 
your p(T.sons, in order that they may be led to a eon- 
sideration of its nature and authority. 

Li't <‘aeh one roll away the reproach falsely east 
upon the Christian religion, so far a.s he is eoneerned. 
Jjet every one ootisider the honour of God as cotn- 
niitted to his custody. 

Open, then, your hearts, my friends, and especially 
my young friends, to receive the heavenly doctrine ! 
Weh-ome the gospel ! Let it have free course in you. 
Oppose not its mighty and .sacred tendencie.s. What¬ 
ever obstacles to it exist in your principles, your 
habits, your pursuits, remove them out of the vvay. 
Take up the Holy Bible: let it work its work u()on 
you. Beniove the interposing hindrances ; God will 
elTeetually help those that call upon him. 

2. And when Christianity has had its due operation 
upon your own hearts, one of the first effects will be, 

that YOU WILL BE ANXIOUS TO SHOW ITS HOLY 

TKNUENCY ill your family, in your neighbourhood. 
Strive to take away and lessen stumbling-blocks. 
Unite in those great religious institutions which cast 
a brilliant light over a nation, and shed their glory 
through the Heathen and Mahomedan countries. 
Never does the genuine liearing of Christianity appear 
more attractive, than in self-denying schemes of bene, 
volent activity, which have no other object than the 
glory of God and the lionour of religion and the good 
of souls. The working of such institutions upon the 
public opinion of a nation, the tendency they have to 
unite a people in the .nore ardent pursuit of personal 
piety, the sway they exercise over thousands who 
might never otlierwise have attended to the gospel, 
the ho[)e they furnish of a further revival of religion 
and of the divine blessing and favour upon govern- 
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niciiis. cIiurcliFS, nations,—render tlioni anioi'f;st the 
most important and promising signs of the {■resent 
times. 

3. Finally, pray for the rorions infloenceb 
OF ORAOE, and tin' eo-o{)erating aids of an almighty 
providence to hasten on (he blessed period, foretold 
in the ])rophetie page, when 'HiE tenoknciks op 
CHKisriANriv SHAM. nEcosip; effbcis ; when the 
highest welfare and haji])inessof individuals and na¬ 
tions shall be actually aeeom|)li,shed. The ordinary 
assistances of the Holy S|)irit are never ivanting to 
the ehureh. Tin; innate power and virtue of Chris¬ 
tianity depends on the.se assistances. All the bearing 
and struggling of doctrine and j>reee|.tsand ministerial 
e.xhortation and example, and (he labours of the .sja- 
ritual church, wouldbe in vain, without thataniinating 
{>owcr of the Spirit, which, like the princi[)le of life in 
the works of nature, gives virtue and fruitfulness to 
the means employed. Christianity is never to be 
separated from the constant 0 [K!ration of its divine 
Author. JUit. besides these usual measures of grace, 
there have bei'ii, in various ages of the ehureh, pecu¬ 
liar effusions of the influences of the Spirit; a general 
rekindling of the holy fire has taken place; ministers 
and peojile have been raiseil ufi to call a slee]>ing 
world to its true interests ; Christianity has been vin¬ 
dicated from its false friends and its tor[>id and selfish 
adherents; its native doctrines have been asserted; 
the power of God has lieen humbly iniiilored; the 
oflie.es of jiarochial ministration have received a new 
imjiulse; the sacraments, the public prayers, the 
reading and preaching of God's word have been re¬ 
vived in their first freshness; souls have bei'n con¬ 
verted in large numbers; bodies of siiiritual and 
faithful believers have been raised up ; the holy lives 
and active exertions of Christians have discovered 
fresh means for pro])agating the gospel; all has as-, 
sumed a new ajipearauce. 
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Such A'as llic rt \ ival vouchsafed at the time of the 
^||c‘s^.■d Kcfonnatioll : fresh showers of uraee were 
ijraiiled ill a copious measure, and half Europe awoke 
at the call of Irutli. 

We need a similar gift of the divine mercy now to 
bring on the future glories of the idiureh ; to givetlie 
operations of (’hristianity their full play ; to remove 
interposing ohst.aeles; to bind Satan, the great spiri- 
I ual adversary, and turn the tendeneiesof our religion 
into (INK oiiANi) BKsunT. All is moving towards 
this hh'ssed end. Christianity has in itself all the 
innate causes of the salvation of the world ; the pro¬ 
phetic word ene()ur,agos our hopes ; the e!o.se of the 
mystic period of the apostaeies of the east and west 
iip|iroaeh<‘S. “ Lift up your heads,” then, iny fdiris- 
lian brethren, ” for your redemption draw<‘tli nigh.” 
All evi iits in the world and in the ehureh seem to 
e(ins[iire to this eonsuinination. And, as the great 
principle of gra\itation in the works of creation is 
drawing all matter towards the sun. the eenire.ohjeet 
of the system, around which, so far as ijitervening 
obstacles allow, every thing is revolving; whilst no 
part is unaffeeted with the secret bias impressed on 
universal nature by the hand of the Creator ; so is 
every thing gravitating, in the events of providence 
and the dealings of grace, towards the Sun of Righte¬ 
ousness, the great centre-object, around which all is 
moving, so far as interposing hindrances permit; 
whilst nothing is exempt from the secret tendency 
impressed on things hy the merciful will of our gra¬ 
cious God : nor will the operation cease till all revolve 
around the glorious source of lightand salvation; and, 
drawing warmth and life from his immediate beams, 
display, through eternity, his glory, as the otily source 
of all their irradiation and all their joy. 
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■ruK Tr.sr to which takhy om; may huino 
riiK jTurm ok 'hik, (hikisman uki.igion, by 
JUiiMHLV bCB.MrnTNG TOJTS OJRK,CHONS, AND 
MAKING A TKIAL FOR llIMSliLF OF FI'S FRO- 
MlSKl) BLESSINGS. 


1 John v. 10. 

Jle tJuUhdivveth on the Son of God, hath the uo'tncs.i 
in himself. 

It may naturally be asked, after all we have sai<l in 
our fi>rnier Lectures on the divine exeelleney and 
holy effects of the Christian doctrine, whether there 
is any way in which a sinctTc inquirer may bring to 
the test of his own observation the truth of some of 
these statements—whether he cannot rise above a 
mere conviction of truth, to an experience and per¬ 
ception of the blessings proffered by Christianity. 

To this question we answer, that he may, and that 
the design of these Lectures is in a great measure 
lost, unless he actually receive for himself the hea¬ 
venly benefit, and possess in his own breast the most 
forcible of all evidences, that arising from the inward 
power and truth of religion in fulfilling its promises. 
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I'lir wi‘ lii’tiiaff not fo as.^frt, tliat the inlarna? per- 
ii'plii.n .if the lile.ssintjs of Hevelatioii, liie most 
satisfai'toiy of all reason.'! to the mind of iln' .sim-ere 
heln-viT. and is eapahle of heino .so eertified hv im- 
inerotis and nndotihted te.stinionie.s (o others, as- to 
in\iti’ them to make a similar experiment, and .seek 
for iiinl obtain the like eoiivietion. 

'J'o this division of our suhjeet we a|)proaeh a.s 
hv fill- till' most im|K)rtant, jn-aetieally speaking, of 
all that We have treatt^d, heeati.se it brings us direetiv 
to the k.nk of the Kevelation, the .salvation of our 
souls. 

And may it phsise Hod by his Holy Spirit so to 
assist us in opening thi.s great topic, that it may eon- 
dtiei' to till' glory of his holy name and the estahlisli. 
mi'iit of our faith in tin- divine authority of hi.s 
gospel ! 

lil t us then in the pre.sent Leeture state the 
NiVnuK of thi.s argument— rr.s au'ihohitv from 
holy Seripture —the facts by vvhieh it is su.stained. 
ami the siNnci.AR i.mi’ok'i anck of the proof eduei'd. 
In the following Leeture, we shall pna'ced to ofler 
some iiiitEcTioNs to those who ari'desirous of enter- 
Hii; upon the in()uiry. 

1. We first consider the natube op the AJinn- 
m -Cl. 1 address tlie young, the uninformed, the 
"ii^uirlng, the .serious; and Isay that a.s I'hristianity 
is in so many parts of it a practical thing—a remedy 
In he ap|died to our moral maladies—of course it is 
capable, in these respects, of ladiig known, just as any 
other prael'cal matter may he known. 

Kor what is Christianity? Is it a revelation of 
abstract truths? Is it a tlnmrem of mathematical 
■science? Is it a discovery in any of the branches of 
metaphysics? If it were, there'could then, indeed, 
he no internal test of its benefits. But Christianitv is 
none of the.se things. Kor is it a mere system' of 
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speculative opinions about religion, like those of the 
different sects of philosophers. If it were, it would 
then also admit of no practical experiment—we might 
grow old, as they did, in disputation; and at last lie 
down to die in uncertainly. 

Nor, again, is it merely a pun* eode of morality, 
with certain doctrines attached to it. In this case 
likewise, an appi'al to an inward observation of its ex¬ 
cellency in lln‘ heart might be out of the question. 
Tin- morality might 1« common, or nearly so, to many 
who reje<-t, as tvell as to those who receive, the reli¬ 
gion. Accordingly, those who consid<-r Christianity 
as chiedy a code t>f morals, overlook or despise this 
argument from experience. 

Or, again, if the effects of Christianity were to take 
place exclusively in a future slate, ami did not touch 
on any of the intervening eireumstanees of man, we 
could not, in this life, have that personal eonvietion of 
wliieh we are about to treat. 

But if C'hristianity be, as it is, an aetual deliveranee 
of man from the greatest moral evils—if it be a di-li- 
veranee from ignorance, the slavery of sin, tbe bond¬ 
age of disordered appetite, the alienation of the heart 
from God, the guilt and terror of an accusing consci¬ 
ence, and the fearful apprehensions of death and 
<-ternal judgment—if Christianity illuminate the un¬ 
derstanding, rt-new' the affections, liestow the joy of 
pardon and aci-eptance with God, enkindle an ardent 
desire after holiness, and raise up the soul to the love 
of Christ—if Christianity inspire a delight in spiritual 
things, a superiority to this world, an anticipation of 
the glories of another—if, further, Christianity reveal 
a divine Saviour and a sanctifying Spirit as the objects 
of trust, reliance, expectation—it as a eoiisequenee of 
all this, Christianity carry on its front a jiromise of 
the grace of the Holy Spirit to them that sue for it— 
if it declare that God will hear the jiraycrs and .satisfy 
the desires of tJiem that si-ek him—if it promise to 
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oiilin I lie ('(iiiscionco, to sustain th(^ heart under afflic¬ 
tion, to strenKthen with internal might the fainting 
■sfiirit, end heal all the diseases and sicknesses of the 
soul;—if all this, and inueh more, be actually pro- 
inis<’d by Chri.stianily, then of course something of it 
will be known and observed in our own hearts, in pro. 
portion as we obey the gospel—then something of 
this divine glory and efficacy of truth will be perceived 
and felt, not surely by those who do not, but by those 
who do, niak<‘ a trial for thetnselves, and bring to the 
test of experience this part of the pretf'nsions of 
Kevelation. 

And an argument drawn from such experience is 
by no means in <‘ontradiction to the external or inter¬ 
nal jirools of Cdirislianity, but in addition to them ; 
sonn thing which goes further; something which con¬ 
firms them; something of a different and much higher 
kind, im reasing the persuasion of the truth to those 

ho ur<‘ in possession of other arguments, and supply, 
ing their place to tluise who are not. The evidences 
of (.'hrislianity are one thing; the experience and trial 
of its blessing.s are another. Nothing, indeed, hut the 
extraordinary perversion of human nature could make 
this matter at all questionable. 

How do men act in other practical cases A cele- 
hrated preservative against poisons, Mithridate,is still 
in u.se. It is said to have taken its name from its in¬ 
ventor, the king of Pontus, wliosehistory is known in 
thereionlsofaneientRome.' Tlie inedieineis common 
in many parts of the civilized world. The receipt is 
said to ha\e been found in the cabinet of Mithridates, 
written with ins own liand, and to have been carried 
to Rome by Porapey. It was translated into verse 
by a famous pliysieiar, named Damocrates, and hence 
called Confectio Damocratis; and was afterwards 


* fie died uboui sixly-four years before the Christian aera* 
VOL. II. V 
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translate?!! by Galon,' from whom it lias ooino down 
to our days.“ 

Kow it is clearly one thing for a critic to arrange 
the external and intcmal et idcnce.sof this pre-jiaration, 
to vindicate the claims of its inventor, to trace it.s 
transmission from one age to another, to discuss the 
various elements of whicli it is composed, (it consists 
of a great variety of drugs,) and to reply to the ob¬ 
jections which might be raised ujion all tliesi' points: 
and it is quite another thing for a sick person to make 
a trial himself of its efficacy, by applying it as a 
remedy in his own case. 

Such is the dilTerence between the external evi- 
deuces of Christianity, and the actual trial of its 
virtues, to which I am now inviting the sincere in¬ 
quirer. 

Or, to take another example, about two centuries 
.since, the Jesuits in Peru are said to have cured the 
('ountess del Cinchon, the lady of a Spanish Viceroy, 
of a dangerous fever, by means of the mijdicinal 
preparation now known by the name of Peruvian 
bark, the use of which had long bei'ii familiar to 
the inhabitants of the American continent. This first 
brought the celebrated medicine (cinchona is the 
technical name) into reputation. A Jesuit, in the 
year 1G49, imported a considerable quantity of it into 
Italy, which was distributed by the fathers of that 
onlcr. Its fame spread. It long renmined a lucrative 
article of commerce to the Jesuits. It encountered 
considerable ojiposition at first from the regular prac¬ 
titioners of medicine. It conquered all resistance. 
Its use has extended and its rejnitalion has been in¬ 
creasing to the present day ; so that it is now univer- 

- VVJmdii J about a. ». 201. 

“ C'bambcrs in A. l-'u!ler : Itees ; tlie Pantulogia in voce 
-•litbcUatium. 
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sally as one of tlio most safe and powerful 

reiiii dies in various classes of diseases.' 

Now a modern reaaoner mi^lit take it into his head 
to ohjeel to the authenticity of this origin of the me¬ 
dicine ; he might allege that the preparation, as it is 
vended in Europe, had passed through so many hands 
hefore it reached his, and that there was so much un¬ 
certainty about it, that no dependance could beplaeed 
upon it, and that it had better be rejected altogether 
from the list of remedies. But of what account would 
sueh olijeetions be in the estimation of him who could 
reply, “ I have tried the bark, I have found it to i»e 
cffeetual, and that under a disease which threatened 
niy life, and when all other means failed. I know 
nothing of the historical objections, nor the answers to 
them; this 1 know, I was near to death—I took the 
medicine—it restored me to health and comfort.” 

8ueh is the nature of the argument, so far as any 
illustrations can explain it; for the historical evidences 
of Christianity, the miraculous attestations to it, its 
supernatural propagation, and internal excellency, are 
inconceivably superior to any thing that can occur as 
to the tradition of human medicines. In like manner, 
then, we appeal to facts and experience in the case 
before us. We assert that Christianity is the medi¬ 
cine of the mind ; we assert that the disease for which 
it i.s a specific is sin and its consequences, spiritual 
death ; we assert that the effects of this divine remedy 
are the recovery of spiritual health, pardon, and holi¬ 
ness ; we a.ssert that tlie validity of these effects is 
established by universal experience; we assert that 
this is a test to which every one may bring the truth 
of this part of the revealed doctrine; we a.ssert that 
this inward witness, while it is an indirect evidence to 
others, is a most positive and conclusive one to the 
Cliristian's own heart, an evidence which supersedes 

* anti —sub voc. Cinchnua. 
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all longf'haiiis of argument, and spcalis l)y its intrin¬ 
sic virtue. 

Let us pass on to consider— 

II. The scniPTcnAi. AcrifoniTV on which this 

ABC.fMUNT KKSTS. 

For having established the truth of Christianity by 
its proper external evidences, and these evidences 
being supposed to be known, our concern in all these 
lectures on the internal and subsidiary j)roofs, is to 
trace out what the Bible itself declares of the nature 
of the Revelation, and thus to show the excellency of 
its discoveries, and their bearings upon man. 

1. What, then, do otin Lord and nis aposti.ks 
declare on this subject ? Do they propose any thing 
in a way of trial or inward witness of the truth of 
Christianity? Undoubtedly they do. At the very 
entrance on the heavenly vvay, this promise stands 
prominent, “Ask, and it shall be given you:’ if ye, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your heavenly Father 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him!”“ Then 
if any one asks and receives, he has a proof, in his 
own ca,se, that Christianity is so far true. So when 
our Lord says, “ If any man will do his will, he shall 
knowofthedoctrine, whether it be of God, or whether 
I speak of myselfhe submits, as it were, the truth 
of his religion to this criterion. The apostle Paul 
does the same, when he declares the excellency and 
glory of the Christian doctrine, and that the percep¬ 
tion of that excellency by his converts distinguishes 
them from those whose eyes Satan, the great adver¬ 
sary, has blinded.—“ God, who commanded the light 
to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to 
give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God, 
in the face of Jesus Christ—so that the rising of 


* Luke xi. 9—11. 


• Joliii vii. 17. 
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the natural sun after a dark night, is not more percep¬ 
tible th.tn the shining of Christ, the Sun of righteous¬ 
ness, into the mind—“ If,” therefore, “ our gospel be 
hid,” the apostle argues, ‘'it is hid to them that are 
Iost„ in whom the god of this wprld hath blinded the 
minds of them which believe not, lest the light of the 
glorious gospel of Christ, who is the image of God, 
should shine unto them.”’ 

2. But, in the next place, remark that through¬ 
out THE BIBLE, in th’o Old Testament as well as the 
New, it is asserted that there is an actoal observation 
of certain effects upon the hearts of those who seek 
after truth, to which others are strangers. “■ The 
secret of the Lord is with them that fear him, and he 
will show them his covenant.”* “ The meek will he 
guide in judgment, and the meek will he teach his 
way.” ' ‘‘ The entrance of thy word giveth light, it 
giveth understanding unto the simple.”'" “The sta¬ 
tutes of the Lord are more to be desired than gold, 
yea than much fine gold; sweeter also than honey 
and the honeycomb.”'' “ Come and hear, all ye that 
f<‘ar God, and I willdeclare whathehath done for ray 
soul."'' “ O taste and see that the Lord is good."'* 
What is the import of these and similar passages ? 
Do they not proceed on the supposition that Revela¬ 
tion cominunicatesspiritual blessings, spiritual percep¬ 
tions’ of excellency—something that resembles light, 
something that is sweat as honey to the taste, some¬ 
thing that guides and teaches man, and shows him the 
divine covenant ? And are not these things promised 
to those that fear God, to the meek and lowly; that 
is, to all the real disciples of the religion ? And arc 
not these things premised as a test, which all are in¬ 
vited to make ; wliich the wicked neither understand 

’ 2 Cor. iv. 3 — 6. * Psalm xxy. !■(. 

’ I’salm XXV. 9. '“ Psalm xcix. 130. 

*' i’salm xix. 10, II “Psalm Ixvi. IG. 

“ Psalm xixiv. S’. 
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nor*seek after; but which is consigned as a secret to 
those who fear God ? 

3. But observe, further, the appeals which the 

APOSTLES CONTINUALLY MAKE TO THEIR CON¬ 
VERTS, as to their experience of the effects which 
Christianity had produced upon them; notice how 
they speak, notonly ofmiraculous gifts communicated, 
but a moral change produced, spiritual blessings and 
joys perceived, a transition mighty as from death to 
life, experienced ; and these appeals occur with fre¬ 
quency and familiarity, quite as things known and 
indisputable. 

“ You hath he quickened, who were dead in tres- 
passes and sins.”'* “ Who bat)) delivered us from 
the power of darkness, and hath translated us into the 
kingdom of his dear Son."''’ “ Ye were sometimi-s 
darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord.”'" “ Such 
were some of you, (adulterers, thieves, covetous, &c.) 
but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye an; 
justified in the name of the Lord Jesus and by the 
Spirit of our God.”'’ “ We are his workmanship, 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works.”'" Mighty 
changes these; but consisting of a divine and spiritual 
transformation, supposed to be known and felt by the 
converts. 

4. Further, the necessitv of an experience 

AND INWARD PERCEPTION OP RELIOION IS EX¬ 
PRESSLY INSISTED ON. “ Be not conformed to this 
world, but be ye transformed by the renewing of your 
mind, Hiat ye may prove" (experience, practicallj^ 
bring to the test) “ what is that good and acceptable 
and perfect wiBof God.”'"—Again, “ Being justified 
by faith, we have peace with God, thrbugh our Lord 
Jesus Christ; by whom also we have access by faith 
into this grace, wherein we stand and rejoice in hope 
of the glory of God. And not only so, but we glory 

Kpli. ii. 1. Col. i. l.S. **’ Kpli. V. tt. 

iCor.vi, 9—11. KpU. ii. 10 . Kom. xii. 
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in tribulationsalso; knowing that tribulation worketh 
patienco.and paticnoeEXPEniENCE.andEXPEniENCB 
ho[)e.”^’—Once more, “ And this I pray, that your, 
love may abound yet more and more in knowledge 
and in all .tudombnt,’’"' perception, ex- 

p<!rience.) —Further, “As new-born babes, desire the 
sincere milk of the word, that ye may grow thereby, 
if so be ye have tasted that the Lor4 is gracious.”'" 

Moreover, this testimony is broadly as¬ 
serted TO BELONG TO EVERY ONE THAT RECEIVES 

THE GOSPEL. “ He that believeth on the Son of 
God hath the witness in himself.’’^ “ The Spirit 
itself beareth .witness with our spirits that we are the 
children of God.”'“ “ If any man have not the Spirit 
of Christ, he is none of his.”'^'' 

6. In fact, the whole endop Christianity is to 
PRoni’cE this divine and moral transformation, this 
secretand internal obedience to the truth, to be proved 
by its appropriate fruits in the life and conduct 
Other parts of the evidences of Christianity lead to 
this end, but this part is the end itself. Christianity 
nt'ver was intended for speculation or disputation, but 
for practical use. It is for this purpose only that it 
touches on high and mysterious points. It makes 
eternity act upon time. It shakes one world by the 
terrors of another. Where this efficacy is not felt,- 
the Revelation fails .of its object ; where it is, Chris¬ 
tianity has so far achieved its purpose, and goes on to 
build up the convert in his most lioly faith. 

7 , Accordingly, this personal reception of 

THE DIVINE GRACE 18 THE PECULIAR TESTIMONY 

which goes along with the gospel in the ordinary state 
of the church. It attended it even when the mira¬ 
culous powers and the prophetical inspiration first 
surrounded the infant cause of truth. But the Holy 
Ghost producing these transforming effects, is the 

Kimi. V. 1—I’hil.i. 9, 10. “ 1 Pet. ii. 2, a. 

1 .lohn V. 10 . ” Horn. viii. 16. “ Horn. viii. 9. 
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main and continued witness for Christ from age to 
age. “ Therefore ungodly persons,” says a celebrated 
divine, “ have a great disadvantage in handling this 
subject of the .evidences of Christianity; because, 
holding by the religion only by external proofs, they 
do not reach the most persuasive evidence of her truth. 
For the spirit of renovation, sanctification, and illu¬ 
mination, assimilating the soul to Christ and heaven, 
is the continued witness to Christianity to all true 
believers, even as the rational soul of a child is the 
inherent witness or evidence that he is born of rational 
parents.”" 

But the case is too plain to every pious mind to 
warrant so much detail. However, as those for whom 
I am now most concerned, and to whose apprehen¬ 
sions 1 am anxious to bring down this grand practical 
argument,, the nature and scriptural authority fur 
which I have been establishing, cannot be too strongly 
pressed on such a point, let us consider, as we pro¬ 
posed— 


III. The facts bt which this argument is 

SUSTAINED. . 

How stands the case as a matter of fact ? What 
do men most competent to speak declare ? Do they 
• testify, or do they not, that they find this inward 
witness to the truth of Christianity ? What are the 
phenomena in real life ? 

In' appealing to this criterion, we have a great 
advantage in the present day. It has long been 
agreed on all hands, that in practical questions mat- 
terS'Of fact are to be mainly attended, to. - The whole 
philosophy of Bacon, Newton, and their illustrious 
followers, rests on this one principle, that nature is to 
be traced out, investigated, cautiously folhnved; that 
we know nothing but as fact and observation demon- 


“ Baxter. 
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strait: tilings; that hypothesis and theory and objec¬ 
tions are of no force against undoubted experiment, 
from which alone we are to infer, by cautious induc¬ 
tion, the general laws of nature. It is the same, so 
far as the case will allow, in the jdiilosophy of mind ; 
the phenomena only are attended to. The intellectual 
and active powers, their relations, their objects, the 
laws by which they operate, are to be deduced from 
experiments carefully conducted, reported with fide¬ 
lity, compared with each other in a sufficient variety 
of cases, and distinguished from hasty, partial, incon¬ 
clusive observations, by their proper effects. Hypo, 
thesis, opinion, abstract reasonings, are of no avail 
against well-established |)henomena. 

On these principles of common sense we are acting 
every day. Are the objects of our inquiry things 
without us ?—we judge by the sensible phenomena, 
by the tangible results of external experience. Are 
the objects of inquiry things within us?—we judge 
by internal observation, by inward consciousness, by 
what passes in the interior theatre of the mind, at¬ 
tested by its proper fruits. In each case we accumu. 
late experiments, and conclude only after a sufficient 
numl>er of clear and well-attested trials has united in 
bringing out the same results. 

All our knowledge comes originally from these tw’o 
sources—the examination of things without us, by the 
medium of the senses; and the examination of things 
within us. by internal consciousness, and their effects 
on the temper and conduct: the first is sensible ob¬ 
servation, the second is internal observation ; the first 
we call physics, the second the science of the mind— 
and in both if we cannot make the necessary experi- 
inents ourselves, we take them upon credible tes¬ 
timony. 

How, then, stand the facts as to this inward witness 
to Christianity ; which is of course a spiritual and 
interior process, taking place in the receptacle of the 
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liumtiii heart ? What are tlie internal o])servation.s f 
WJiat the pheiioinena ? Wliat the eorresjwndent 
efTeets ? 

1. There are, then, TuoirsANDs and tens of 
THOUSANDS OF WITNESSES, ill various ages, from 
the first dawn of Revelation after the fall of Adam, 
to the present moment, whohuiiihly but firmly testify 
that the peculiar effects of the divine grace, as stated 
in tile Holy Scriptures, have been jiroduced in them ; 
that they have tried, and tliat their trial was success¬ 
ful ; that they have made the experiment of the divine 
promises of illumination, pardon, strength, consola- 
tion, and have found those promises verified. 

More especially, since the promulgation of the 
glorious gospel, and the larger effusion of the grace 
of the Holy Spirit, there is a cloud of witnesses of all 
ranks, all ages, all casts of character, all previous 
habits, w’ho declare that they have put the truth of 
C-hristianity to the test of experiment, and have found 
that the peculiar effects, stated in the New Testament 
to be inseparable concomitants of a lively faith in 
Christ, have been produced in them. 

Let us examine any number of these facts. Begin 
where you please. Take the first age after the apos- 
tolic. What do Clemens Romanus, Polycarp, Ire- 
nseus. Justin Martyr, tell us in every page of their 
writings > Do they not assert that they found a di¬ 
vine excellency and glory in Christianity, and especi¬ 
ally in the doctrine of the person and work of Christ ? 
Do they not assert that Christianity changed their 
whole character, and produced the verj^ same effects, 
and gave the very same inward experience and con¬ 
solation of which the apostolic converts partook ? 

Go to the series of succeeding ages. Read the 
Fathers. See what Cyprian, and Chrysostom, and 
Ambrose, and St. Austin, and Claudius of Turin, and 
Anselm, and Bernard, testify as to the experiment 
they made of Christianity. Is not the love of Christ, 
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\\ hi( !) inflamed tlicir hearts, the grand excellency and 
tile red' -iiiing .,ualiiy .f tlieir writings; that wliieh 
iviuains as the iini!'<)rru result, after all the passing 
controversies, errors on many incidental points, and 
sujii'rstitionsand false devotions are deducted? There 
is iiotiiiiur, perhaps, in inodi'ru divinity to be com¬ 
pared with the confessions of St. Austin, as a testi¬ 
mony to the re.olity of experimental Christianity. 

And what did the great h'aders at the jieriod of the 
blessed Keformaiion say ? Wiial are the facts in the 
case of Luther and ]Metanethon,Ziiiiigle and Keolaiu- 
padius, ('rannn'r and Latimer aud Ridley ? Did they 
not find the same experiments issue in the self-same 
results ? W<‘re not the phenomena preidsely similar ? 

Ask the thousands and hundreds of thoiLsands of 
))ious Christians in the.present day. They make tlie 
same reply. They declare witli one mouth, that they 
have found all thejiromised blessing.s of Christianity 
.-ealised, all theconeomitantsofalivciyfaith produced, 
all the peculiar testimony of grace in the heart and 
eonscienee affordt'd. 

In a word, the discoveries made by the light of 
Scripture; thepromises fulfilled, especially that of the 
Holy .Spirit; the prayers answered; the abiding 
effects produced on the judgment, alTections, habits, 
and conduct; the comfort derived from the commu. 
nioa of the soul with Christ ; the superiority aud 
conquest obtained over the world audits allurements;" 
the hope of heaven, which gilds tin; moments of sor¬ 
row and cheers under the approach of death: these 
are the solid, clear facts of the case, taking jilace in 
the interior receptacle of the heart, and attested to 
others by the proper credentials of numerous, calm, 
undevialing fruits. These constitute a body of phe¬ 
nomena which any one may put, in his own case. 


” Scott. 
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to t)i<' lost of oxporimont, anil on wliio.li tlie most 
secure inductive proof may be built. 

2. For it is to be observed, that there is an iwen- 
TiTV in the result of all these experiments which 
affords the utmost safety lo those who reason from 
them; just as the ideiitily of physical faits, or of 
phenomena in the o])erations of mind, guard the phi. 
ioso|)her from practical errors in science. 

We allow that the utmost caution is required in 
this case, because the operations are internal, seated 
in the conscience, not subjected to the perception of 
tb.e si'iises, not capable of being projected and throw'n 
out. But then they are not the less real, when ascer- 
t.ained by a wmparison of a sufficient number of well- 
attested cases. V'e separateandlay out of the question 
all doubtful phenomena, as the natural philosopher 
puts aside doubtful tacts. We take away also, as he 
does, all that may bi- produced by other causes. We 
then reduce, after his example, all the ex])eriiuents to 
that which agrees in each. We go with him to the 
approjiriate and discriminating marks of the specific 
effects to be ascertained. We likewise proceed cau¬ 
tiously in collecting our facts and inferring any 
general laws. And then we assert that there is an 
identity, a jwculiarily, an uniforin and grand and 
jiereejiiible effect on the heart of man, produced by 
the Christian doctrine, and by the (diristian doctrine 
onl.v, which may be establislcd in proof, which is 
found no where else but in true Christians, which is 
found always in them, and which is wholly distinct 
from a mere moral conviction of the truth of Christi¬ 
anity and a mere formal admission of its creed. 

.3. We assert, moreover, that these phenomena are 

in AtlKEKMENT WITH THE WHITTEN WORD OF Goi), 

“and exactly what that word declares shall take place 
in all wliji become its disciples. Thisis a confirmation 
which Ais philosopher dues not possess, lie has no 
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(livino system of the creation, attested by external 
proofs, to which he can refer his individual experi¬ 
ments and cheek his conclusions. Tlie Christian 
pliilosopher has. 

4. Then we produce multitudes who can trace out, 
in themselves and others, some op the main steps 
OF THE PROCESS of this expericncc—just as the 
naturalist can sometimes follow the successive elianges 
in the progress of his experiments. Many Christians 
can well remember the time when every thing was 
contrary in them to what it now is—when they dis¬ 
liked and disrelished spiritual things ; when they 
supremely loved the world ; when they had no hatred 
of sin or humiliation on account of it; when they were 
so far from perceiving an excellency or glory in the 
doctrine of Christ, that they despised and contemned 
it; wIkti they wi're so far from knowing any thing of 
the experience of the divine grace, that they did not 
believe (here was such a thing; when they were so 
far from loving true Christians because they bore the 
image of Christ, that they hated and avoided them in 
jiroportion as they Iwre that image. 

But they were led to inquire—they were led to 
;ieelv humbly into the truth of the Christian doctrine; 
and they became themselves step by step the wit¬ 
nesses of its grace. 

Nor in their own cases only; they have lieen able, 
as ministers and parents and friends, to trace the pro¬ 
cess of this experiment in those committed to their 
care; whose spirit, affections, and conduct, they have 
daily had the opportunity of watching; and in whose 
cases they have discerned with joy the life and feelings 
of true Christianity gradually appearing. 

Not that the process can be traced in all instances, 
The improvement may lie, and frequently is, imper. 
ceptible under the means of instruction, the sacra¬ 
ments, education, the example of friends, the public 
ministry of the word, the discipline of affliction, the 

VOL. II. q 
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perusal of awakening treatises. But the grand result 
—the identity of effect, is the same in all. 

5. But we go further. We state that though this 
experience of religion i.s, from the nature of the case, 
chiefly hidden in the secret of the breast—to be known 
only to the possessor and to l)e attested to others by 
his consistent declarations—yet there are certain 

FRUITS AND CONSEQUENCES APPEARING OUTWARD- 
Lv IN THE CONDUCT, which are the peculiar and 
inseparable evidences of these internal feelings, and 
lie o])en to the observation of mankind. We appeal 
constantly to the holy, benevolent, useful lives of all 
who claim aright this inward witness of Christianity, 
which we constantly require as the appropriate testi¬ 
mony of their sincerity. We thus discern the hypo¬ 
crite, the enthusiast, the mere partisan, the false 
religionist. If men profess to have the internal ex¬ 
perience of Christianity, we ask for the proof; and it 
is only as their consistent, self-denying, blameless, 
and upright conduct, supports 'their profession, that 
we cr^it their statements. These are visible and 
tangible evidences. These distinguish the gem from 
the counterfeit. These are the king’s mark, so to speak, 
upon the coin. Men who thus act, ought, and must, 
and ever will be Ixdieved, when they assert that they 
have those internal feelings which are described in 
Scripture as flowing from Christianity, and which 
they affirm to be the source whence their conduct 
springs. 

Such then are the facts on which our argument 
rests. And here we pause to offer two remarks on 
these phenomena and experiments as to real Chris¬ 
tianity. 

What, we ask, is there in these internal perceptions 
of life, eonsolation, and strength, derived from the 
doctrines of Christianity, which should excite our 
A«TONisBMENT.^ Would uot the wonder be, if there 
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were no such feclinf's, no such inward witness to 
the sou! What! are there excellencies in human 
knowledge, and shall there be none in divine ? What! 
i.s an intelligent, well-educated man allowed to have 
jjowers of expression and means of exciting our sur¬ 
prise and pleasure beyond those of a child, and shall 
not the language of a]> 08 tles and prophets, and the 
discoveries concerning God and the soul and eternity, 
be admitted to awaken emotions beyond the mere 
'trifles of human knowledge and instruction ? What! 
are men of uncommon endowments, as Bacon, Pascal, 
Newton, allowed to rise above those of ordinary 
talents, and are they expected to take wider views and 
make more important communications, and excite 
warmer feelings of wonder, admiration, gratitude; and 
shall not the great and infinite God be allow^ to 
surpass all the petty communications of man, in the 
mysteries of his will, in the importance of his com. 
mands, in the depths of his mercy; and in the correa. 
pondent emotions of fear, love, faith, hope, grateful 
joy, affiance, awakened in the heart ? What! do we 
allow that in tlie displays of glory and beauty in the' 
works of creation, the natural perfections of God may 
be contemplated and known, and become to the pious 
and duly prepared mind the sources of internal peace, 
thanksgiving, prayer, admiration, obedience, resigna¬ 
tion ; and shall we not admit, that men may perceive 
the moral perfections of God in the gospel.?—Shall 
all his mercy and wisdom and infinite contrivance in 
redemption, have no effect upon the soul.?—Shall the 
stupendous fact of the incarnation be received with a 
tame indifference? What! do men allow that tidings 
of joy and deliverance in human things should call 
up proportionate affections; and that he would be 
thought a monster of ingratitude, who should receive 
with apathy the news of an immense act of roysd cle. 
meucy extended to him when condemned to dea^; 

02 
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and shall we not allow that the glorious and unex. 
peek'd tidinp of redemption from eternal death should 
awaken all the gratitude of the soul ? Shall not par¬ 
don and life and adoption and the hope of heaven, 
overwhelm the heart with some correspondent percep¬ 
tions and emotions? 

Yes, it is most reasonable, that if there be such a 
thing as a Revelation from the great God, comprising 
such amazing discoveries as the gospel, affecting such 
all-importani interests, promising such mighty aids of 
the Holy Spirit, laying down such grounds of faith 
and love and hope in Christ Jesus, delivering man 
from such complicated misery, and exalting him to 
such heights of holy peace and joy—it is roost reason, 
able, that there should be such a thing as perceiving 
the excellency and glory of it, as feeling its efficacy, 
as having an inwaid witness of its fulfilment and 
operations in our own breasts. There is nothing to 
astonish us in such effects—the matter of astonish, 
ment would be, if Christianity did not assert, and 
Christians did not experience, them. 

But we remark, also, that it is no argument that 

THESE THINGS CANNOT BE, BECAUSE SOME HAVE 

NEVER FELT THEM. Nothing Upon earth can be 
more unreasonable than to make my experience the 
standard of all that has occurred, or can occur to 
others, on such a subject as practical religion. No 
doubt, multitudes, who profess Christianity and pass 
as Christians, have never experienced these peculiar 
effects of the gospel, just as there are multitudes who 
call themselves admirers of the works of nature, who 
have never made the experiments, nor gone through 
the investigations, which the philosopher has done. 
They may be discerning men in other matters; but 
they are no judges of a philosophical question, nor 
can they ever become such, unless they will either 
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receive the facts of the case upon credible testimony, 
or go through the coarse of experiments for them, 
selves. 

An astonishing result in chemistry is reported to 
me. I know nothing of chemistry—I have not read 
much on the subject—the facts strike me as incredible 
>—I neither examine the writings of the great che. 
mists of the day, and receive their united and well- 
ascertained testimony; nor do 1 enter on the business 
of the laboratory myself—or, if I do, it is without 
preparation or any knowledge of the elements of the 
science, and I fail; and yet I refuse to believe the 
facts, and calumniate and despise those who do, how¬ 
ever carefully they have examined and verified them. 

Such is the unreasonable conduct of those who re¬ 
ject the doctrine of the inward witness of Christianity, 
because they have never felt it themselves. The truth 
is, they may never have been in a situation to judge 
of it. They may never have had any religious earnest¬ 
ness : have never applied their minds to thd gospel; 
have never searched the contents of the Revelation. 
They rashly conclude, indeed, that what they do not 
themselves perceive and feel, no one else perceives and 
feels; that what they have never experienced, is not 
necessary, not important, not reasonable. And yet 
what proof is this that other men, with another pre¬ 
paration of mind, and other previous tastes, and a 
different way of going about things, may hot discover 
that inward excellency, and feel those mcred comforts 
which these men contemn? If there be a book of 
God, we may well suppose that the distinguishing 
f^ories of its discoveries would be of such a kind as 
that the corruption and self-confidence of the human 
heart would he incapable of perceiving them. ” “ The 
natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God, for they are foolishness unto him; neither can he 

“ . 1 . Kdwards,—^to whom thU I.eftuie is thronghout greatly 
indebted. 

q3 
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know them, because they are spiritually discerned.”* 
There must be the faculty, as well as the object. The 
natural man must be taught to renounce his false wis> 
dom, his alienation from God, his pride, and self-con- 
sequence, and he must enter the kingdom of heaven as 
a little child, or he never will receive those distinguish¬ 
ing truths, nor feel those peculiar blessings, which are 
spiritually discerned. The conclusions of such a per. 
son against the experience of religion, arc like the 
conclusions of a blind man against the beauties of the 
heavens, or the glories of the rainbow; they are pre¬ 
judices, not reasons; and they leave our grand posi- 
tion in all its incontrovertible force,—that there is an 
inward testimony to Christianity, which is supported 
by the authority of sacred Scripture, confirmed by in¬ 
numerable witnesses, and lying open to the examina¬ 
tion of every humble student; by which the excellency 
and force of the Christian doctrine may -be known 
from its holy consolations in the heart, in addition to 
the conviction produced by mere arguments, or the 
dictates of natural conscience. 

JBut we pass on to consider, 

IV. The singular importance op the proof 

THUS EDUCED. 

1. It is the only proof that is entirely level to 
the vast mass of mankind. The other proofs, indeed, 
are, in a certain degree, level to the common sense of 
man. The case made out. from the miracles, the 
prophecies, &c. is such as strikes, upon the whole, the 
conscience. But then it is impossible for the great 
body of persons to understand fully and adequately 
the grounds on which the t»se rests. They take the 
facts, as it is quite reasonable they should take them, 
and as they take the facts in medicine, jurisprudence, 
public statutes, &c. upon what Utey arc told is the 


” 1 Cor. xi. 14. 
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concurrent testimony of a vast number of men in 
differeiit ages and nations, who are known to be com¬ 
petent for deciding. 

W ith regard to the internal evidence, thebulk of man¬ 
kind are far better capable of judging for themselves, 
than in the case of the external. The morals espe¬ 
cially, and the example of our Lord, are level to every 
capacity in their chief features; at the same time, as 
they stand connected with the history of Christianity 
and its doctrines, they involve mattei* requiring con¬ 
siderable reflection, and much thought. 

But the argument from experience ha.s that sort of 
force, which strikes an unletten-d and plain mind at 
once. Unless men can come to the knowledge of the 
Inith of the gospel by its ovVn intrqisie light and ex. 
cclicncy, and its holy eflects upon them, it is impos¬ 
sible for them to hate any thorough and adequate 
conviction at all. Except the' arguments from the 
morals and the example of Christ, (w'hich may be 
considered as a part of this, in which it .centres, and 
comes to its rest,) they cannot have a clear and satis- 
fying conviction. They-may see, indeed, a great 
probability; it may be reasonable for them to give 
credit to what learned men U'll them, (and under the 
circumstances it is most reasonable ;) but to have a 
conviction so strong, and intimate as to‘carry them 
through all duties and trials, and lead them to part 
with all for Christ, the evidence they can derive from 
history will not suffice. 'I'hose who have not some, 
what <if a g(;nerol view of the series of historical events 
in the world, and of the state of mankind from-age to 
age, cannot see for themselves the (dear evidence, from 
history, of the ti-uth of facts in distant ages. All is 
confused, indistinct, ditubtful to th(‘ir view. 

But the gos|«d was not given for the learned only, 
or principally, but for the poor—for the great body of 
men. There are ninety-nine out of every hundred of 
those for whom the saered Iscriptures were written. 
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who are not capable of any certain or effectual con¬ 
viction of their divine authority by such arguments as 
learned men employ. If men, brought up in heathen, 
ism, must wait for a certain conviction of Christianity 
till they have learning and acquaintance with the 
history of politer nations, so as to see clearly the force 
of such kind of arguments, it would make the evi- 
dence of the gospel cuml;>ersome, and its propagation 
among them infinitely difficult. 

Now it has pleased God to give an evidence be¬ 
yond mere probability—some higher persuasion than 
any from history or human tradition. A view of the 
divine glory in the gospel, and a perception of its 
efficacy in their hearts, conviiu* them of its divine 
character at once. .He that truly sees the tran.scendent, 
supreme glory of these thing.s, and feels their healing 
virtue, and has obtained life and salvation by them, 
knows, as it were, their divine origin by intuition ; 
he not only argues, but sees, they are divine. Not 
that the soul judges the doctrines of Christianity to be 
from God, without any argument or deduction at all; 
but it is without any long chain of argument ; the 
argument is -but one, and the evidence direct; the 
mind ascends to the truth of the gospel by but one 
step—its divine glory and fulfilment in itself of all its 
promises. 

It is this experience which supported the martyrs 
and confessors (many of whom w’ere women and illite¬ 
rate jiersons;) it i.s this which,-in fact, sustains the 
faith of the mass of our Christian population. 

The number of those who can argue and reason, 
and weigh historical proofs, is very fe\\^ The number 
of those who can feel the power of the gospel, and 
disctTii its glory, is vast as the human race. 

Merely literary men are slow to admit that vulgar 
minds can have any rational perception of truths in- 
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%olving great and high eontenipjations. They over¬ 
look tlu' distinction Iwtweeii the nice analysis of 
princifdes, the aocuratestatement of definitions, logical 
inferences, and the solution of difli’iculties; and tiik 

STRUCTURE OP OUR OWN THOUGHTS, ANI> THE 
PLAY OF THE AFFECTIONS. They disccm not lie- 
tween the theory of metaphysical science, and the 
first truths and rational instincts which are implanted 
in the breasts of all—and which prepare them to see 
the glory of the gospel, to feel its iniluence, and to 
argue from both tor the divinity of Christianity. The 
one is an elevating employment of the intellect; the 
other the germs and seeds of all intellectual and moral 
knowledge, which liedormanttili they are called tbrth 
by occasions, and then they burst into life and 
power.''* 

The conviction, then, built upon the perception of 
a divine ^■irtue and glory in Christianity, is an inward 
witness, mo.st rational in itself, although entirely level 
to the whole body of mankind. 

2. But this evidence is the most satisfactory 
that can be adduced to men of all classes and degrees 
of learning. For to feel the healing power of the 
gospel; to admire its immense glory ; to know its 
inward eflicacy; to find that it raises us towards God; 
to be persuaded that it brings us into communication 
with the Father of Spirits; to know that it places us 
in unison and harmony with the will of the supreme 
Arbiter; to be conscious of elevation, of happiness, 
of ho[>e, which go on towards heaven, and attract us 
thither,—all this is a sort of evidence so different from 
mere logical proof—so far higher than mere conclu¬ 
sions of reason, that it places man on another footing, 
and lands him in another region. The persuasion 
from historical and internal evidence produces an 
human faith; silences objections from without; prove* 
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negatively that man could not have invented the 
gospel; establishes the abstract excellency of its doc¬ 
trines, precejits, founder, and tendency. But these 
conclusions are cold, timid,uninfluential,till the heart 
is warmed and touched with the love of God ; till the 
inward testimony of the gospel, from its surprising 
glory and blessed effiicts ujion the whole character, is 
added to all the others. Then the mind is inflamed— 
then all the preceding classes of evidence kindle into 
life—then the soul of man reposes in satisfaction; it 
feels it has attained to truth, has secured the treasure, 
found the Pearl of great price, reached the highest 
good and proper blessedness of man. 

And what has learning to say to all this ? What 
can mere talents for research, or depth of genius, or 
powers of eloquence, say to an evidenw whicli pardons, 
and sanctifies, and saves ? I may be silenced by all 
these human reasonings; I am made happy and holy 
by the inward resources of Christianity. 

Accordingly, there is no time When this inward 
testimony is not the most satisfactory, from its very 
nature, to the heart of man; whilst there are times of 
jH'culiar temptation, when no other can afl'ord relief. 
No minds are so open to the incursion of doubt, as the 
most |>owerful and argumentative: no minds are so 
op<‘n to the fiery darts of the great adversary; none 
BO prone to an infirm and wavering faith. In these 
rc.spects, the moral and internal witness of the Holy 
Spirit in the heart, is a refuge and consolation. It 
shuts out doubts; it silences cavils; it overrules ob¬ 
jections ; it quells speculative difiicultics. 

To be conscious of the divine glory of the things 
revealed ; to feel their elevating, purifying, consoling 
effects; to know they have made me a lietter man; to 
recol lect that answers to prayer, and fulfilment of pro. 
niisefi, have iH'cp and are testifying of the truth of 
Christianity totlie heart—these are solid proofs, which 
silence the floating conjectures and momentary hesi- 
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tatioiis wliicli temptations may inject into the mind. 
'I'he soul has an anchor, a hold, an interior conviction 
of Cliristiaiiity, wliich nothin;; can shake. It is not 
this or that particular argument merely, that sustains 
our faith ; it is the groat substance of the gospel, 
producing holy and heavenly effects upon the heart 
and character. 

Hut this is also A ghow’ino, germinating evi¬ 
dence ; ever new, ever at hand, ever reviving. It 
advances with our knowledge of God, our love to our 
Saviour, our victory over sin, our fervency in prayer, 
our spiritual tastes, habits, and joys. Our evidences 
will, from the nature of things, decline in vividness. 
Our p(Tce|)tioii of them becomes faint. The mind 
<-annot be roused at once to the consideration of them. 
We arc obliged, on all the less obvious points, to rely 
on what I may call past evidence; a recollection that 
we have once examined the subject to the bottom, 
and then attained the most complete conviction of its 
truth, though the particulars are no longer present 
with the mind. But this inward testimony is always 
at hand, always refreshing; it is entwined about our 
associations and habits of thought; it is inseparable 
from our religious feelings; it is springing up wdth all 
our holiest desires, prayers, aspirations. The young 
jienitent has some measure of this interior proof, in 
the purifying and consoling power of Christianity 
upon his heart. But every year he lives, his persua¬ 
sion becomes deeper with his deeper experience, his 
new observations upon the glory of the religion, his 
growing acquaintance with its promises, bis increasing 
recollections of answers to his prayers. This inward 
experience is an accompanying stream of grace and 
ConsolatiUn, with all the freshness of its first rise upon 
it, and yet all the depth and volume of its accumu¬ 
lated progress. It is like a river of life flowing with 
us through the world. It is an exhaustless spring 
which strengthens and widens as we advance towards 
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the borders of that eternal state whither we are 
going. 

4. Not that we are to disparage the other branches 
of evidence, because we assign to this a province in 
some respects higher. On the contrary, by this in¬ 
ward testimony, we strengthen Ann the exter. 
KAn AND iNTERNAn PROOFS, where we are in cir. 
cumstances to study them, and prepare the mind for 
judging of them aright. Those documents and deeds 
of our inheritance remain as they w'ere, in the liands 
of all w'ho are competent to examine them. There 
they are, the external bulwarks and defence of our 
religion. We desert not one part of the fortification. 
There stand the miracles and prophecies. There 
remains the miraculous propagation. There arc the 
obvious good effects which Christianity has produced. 
There also stand the internal evidences—the adapta¬ 
tion—the sublimity of the doctrines—the morals— 
the character of Christ—the lieneficial tendency. All 
these remain in their original strength. 

But this inward conviction of the excellency of the 
discoveries of Revelation by their own light, and of 
the healing grace of it communicated to the heart, 
adds incomparable force to the result, pushes the 
demonstration to its highest point—and that point, 
such as to appropriate all the blessings to man, to 
bring him to his true end, and accomplish that for 
which all the other proofs were preparatory. 

And thus the mind is assist^ in judging of the 
external proofs. As a man who, from blindness, or 
the darkness of a cavern, should first behold the sun, 
would liave a reflex light thrown upon the evidences 
by which he had previously credited its existence j 
so he who beholds the Sun of righteousness, and the 
glorj^'Of the divine Saviour, from a previous state of 
nioitA blindness and unbelief, will have a reflex light 
Cist upon all the external evidences by which he 
ibicedited the truths of Christianity. 
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This inward obedience to religion, also, removes all 
that prejudice and obscurity of the heart, by which 
the force even of external proof is much weakened. 
It makes the mind from unwilling, willing; from 
prejudiced, unprejudiced; from dull and heavy and 
rtductant, ready and prompt; from uninterested and 
iiidillerent, lively and eager and impressed. It assists 
and engages the attention; it hel])s the' reasoning 
powers; it makes even the speculative notions more 
vivid. 

Then when we come to the internal evidences and 
the matter of the Revelation itself, how much more 
complete and satisfactory is the impression upon the 
heart which discerns spiritual things, which has the 
taste and faculty for perceiving the things of the .Spi¬ 
rit, the darkness of nature liaving been removed! 
How does the suitableness of Christianity to the state 
and wants of man, how do the excellency and glory of 
the doctrines, how do the pure and heavenly morals, 
how docs the attrac^tion of Christ’s holy character, how 
do the blessed tendencies of Christianity upon man's 
present and eternal welfare, break upon the pious 
mind 1 In fact, the inward testimony of Christianity 
is like the faculty of sight, it discerns all the spiritual 
objects which constitute the internal evidences of 
Christianity. And though men may gue.ss at these, 
without any experience, and may form some riotiuns 
of them, from ediieatiSii and the language of others, 
and books, and the remains of natural liglit; yet they 
perci'ive no real glory, nor feel any divine ellicaey and 
jKJwer in (hem; and therefore the(wnvictioii must Iks 
cold and defective ; itw'ill want energy and clearness 
and unction ; the man cannot discern the effulgence 
of tliat light which, like the orb of day, is its own 
best and most glorious evidence. “ For as God, in 
the creation of the world, has so made and formed its 
parts, has left such characters of his eternal power and 
wisdom on them, and filled them with such evidences 
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of theirautlior,that, withoutanyother testimony, they 
declare tlieir Creator; so, in his word, he has by his 
Spirit implanted in it and impressf'd upon it such 
characters of his goodness, power, wisdom, holiness, 
love to mankind, truth, faithfulness, that at all times 
and all places where the expansion of Scripture is 
stretched over men by his providence, it declares itself 
to be his, and makes good its authority from him.”“* 

5. 'I'his proof, therefore, is pbculiaely necks. 

8 ARV IN THE PRESENT DAY, if We WOUld clicck tllC 

progress of unlndief, and promote the revival of pure 
Christianity. In fact, one principal reason of the 
decay of real Christianity, and the sad diffusion of 
infidelity or seini.infidclity amongst us is, that we 
have left the proofs of Christianity in the cold region 
of historical document and testimony. It has been 
the fashion of lat('' years, to make the subject of the 
evidences an intellectual disquisition merely, a matter 
of argument on external testimonies. This has arisen 
from a too general decline in spiritual religion, and 
from the defence of Christianity having, accordingly, 
fallen into the hands of men of mere talents and skill 
in human controversy, who, with all their learning and 
acuteness, were greatly wanting in a persuasion of the 
glory of the divine things revealed in the Scriptures, 
and would, on these points, have yielded too much to 
the sjiirit of infidelity. Formerly, the historical argu¬ 
ments were less attended to—indeed it is but of late 
years, that they have been set in a clear and convinc. 
ing light; perhaps they were previously too much 
overlooked ; men insisted on the inward excellency, 
the divine character, the self-evident force of the 
Scriptures.''^ 

These were the topics of the great masters of di¬ 
vinity. Then came the age of extravagance, enthu. 
siasm, hypocritical religion; to make way for the 
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profanencss of the court of our second Charles. 
Jiifidcliiy was not long behind. Then tiic apologists 
for Kevelation, infected with theiniquity of the times, 
descended from the height which they no longer 
knew how to defend, into the field of historical debate. 
They put the evidences as low as possible. They 
stopped when they had arranged their historical testi¬ 
monies, iiistea<l of pressing on to the internal evidences 
and the inward witness of Christianity. They man¬ 
fully and ably maintained the authenticity, credibility, 
divine authority of the Scriptures, (the inspiration 
they abandoned;) they made out a strong case as to 
the lives and testimonies of the apostles; they touched 
on prophecy, they said something of the morals of 
Christianity and the originality of Christ’s character; 
they spoke of the resurrection of the dead and a future 
state. Here they left men,—scarcely a word of re¬ 
demption, the fall, the adaptation of Christianity to 
man’s wants, the incarnation, the work of the Holy 
Spirit, the inward efTn-acy of religion upon the hi'art, 
the practical test to which every sincere inquirer 
might bring its offers. 

What was the effect? There never were fewer 
true Ijelievers amongst those educated in the true re¬ 
ligion ; and infidelity never prevailed so much as in 
the age in which these historical arguments were 
handled in this exclusive manner. The Gospel doth 
not go abroad thus begging for its evidences, so much 
us some think. It has its highest and most proper 
evidences in itself.’* 

Nor dot’s God own those efforts which would tacitly 
detract from the operations of his grace. If we think 
to beat Satan, the world, and the unbelief of the hu¬ 
man heart with arguments merely, we shall fail. Men 
are told to look to human testimonies. They rest 
upon them. They read sound and well-reasoned 
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treatises. They are satisfied. Ttiit sueh a eonvietinn 
gives nothing of that warm and holy persuasion of the 
truth of God, which an inward oln'dience to the gos¬ 
pel, and a trial of its promises, would proditec'. 'J'he 
writers know nothing of these things; pi-rhaps nothing 
of the main dwtriro's of the inearnation and sacriliee 
of f'hrist. The render rests eonfented with a general 
faith—a sort of negative belief—a state of mind nei¬ 
ther pleasing to God nor consolatory to nmn. 

But if young people are directed from the first to 
<!onsiderouf ward evidences as intnHluetory to internal, 
and all as leading to a personal (“Xperience of the 
power of Chrislianily, the result is totally different. 
AVJieii this divine glory and exeelleney of the gospel 
is felt, and not before, men hold to C’hristianity ns 
tlieir sheet-anehor, as their joy, their treasure, their 
boast all the day. They do not let its peculiarities bo 
hidden through false .shame; tiny do not defend it 
merely as a political engine for the good order of 
society. They feel that there is a convincing, a snb- 
diiing power in God's word, which m(>re schoolmen 
cannot understand and do not ajiprove; but Avhieh 
the true ('lirisfi.-in feels and knows. Neither his rea¬ 
son nor the authority of men have created the belief 
he has of the truth of the word of God. Ilis reason 
is satisfied, indeed, and in harmony with its state¬ 
ments, but d(M's not establish its truth. It is the 
divine glory of redemption, the actual enjoyment and 
fulfilment of the promises, the real healing of his soul, 
hisoonimunion with God asafathcr.w'hieh commends 
the gotipcl H) him. As the mirror, brightly polished 
and cleansed, is fitted to reflect the .splendour of the 
skies : so is his understanding to the truth of the 
Scriptures, which, as a heavenly and independent sun 
of glory, darts upon his mind its holy rays, with such 
a strength and eflieacy, that he believes and receives 
from it what his reasfin could never have conceived, 
nor historical arguments have described. 
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Till' (liscoxrries of tlie Bible concernirij; the Al- 
miclity, his perfei-tions, his grace, his redemption in 
(ihrist .Icsiis and the new-creating energy of his Spi¬ 
rit. are now brought near to his heart, by an inward 
and (lersonal ex|)erienee, though they still lift up 
themselves above the reach <if his intelleetual powers, 
which wind about their heights, as the traveller alxnit 
the inaccessible summits of arduous mountains which 
lie silently contemplates and admires.^' 

Here, then, we clo,se the argument. In our next 
Lecture we shall offer some dikkctions to the serious 
inijuirer when entering upon the investigation for 
liimsclf. 

In the mean time, I appeal to all sincere Christians 
before me, and I ask them whether I have overstated 
the NATL'RK of this argument, its scriptural au- 
TiioifiTV. the facts on which it rests, or its singu- 
i.Aii LMi'oRTANci; Yoii know tile excellency and 
grace of t'hristianity. You know the way in w'hich 
it has answered all its promises to you, and fullilled 
all the expectations it has raised. You know the 
j«'ace. the tranquillity of conscience, the love of God 
and Christ, which it has shed forth in your mind. 
Vou are making further trial daily of the truth of its 
dci'larations. You ore a,ssured, by your own inward 
e.\(a'rience, that it is no cunningly devised fable 
which you have followed ; no cold theory of morals ; 
no abstract discovery of the lieing and attributes and 
worship of Almighty God. No ! It is the life-giving 
and animating communion of the Saviour with the 
heart—it is the participation of a new nature—itisthe 
Holy Spirit indwelling in the soul—it is an emana. 
tion of the holinc.ss and felicity of God himself—it is 
the drinking at the divine fountain of bliss tmd joy— 
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it is the anticipation and pledge of the heavenly 
happiness. 

And how natural it is that this species of evidence 
should close the various orders of proof, which, like 
lofty and substantial columns, sustain on every side 
the Christian edifice! It is altogether in the usual 
method of the divine dealings with man. There are 
primary discoveries and impressions which attend the 
first essays in any science, and there are ulterior and 
more ripened views which spring from longer attention 
to phenomena, more careful study, and a richer furni¬ 
ture of knowledge. A man Iwlievcs the facts of the 
Newtonian philosophy in youth, from the testimony 
of others, and a slight acquaintance with a few ob¬ 
vious principles and a few striking experiments. If, 
however, he give his mind to the pursuit, and spend 
his life in gathering facts, collecting observations, and 
applying the results of mathematical science to a sound 
philosophical analysis, he acquires, in a course of 
years, a far wider, and more accurate and more prac¬ 
tical knowknlge of the great sidqect—a knowledge, 
not different in kind, but vastly more exalted in de¬ 
gree, more mellowed into a ripened conviction, and 
more uniti'd with all the habits and assoedations of 
his mind, than he could have at first. 

It is so in Christianity. The outward evidences 
are designed for those who are not in a state of mind 
to receive other grounds of belief. These strike the 
attention. Like the miracles of which they are the 
record, they call up men’s thoughts to the interfering 
hand of the Almighty, and to the divine Revelation 
for which he thus displays his power. When these 
evidences are admitted and acted ujion, the internal 
proofs open to the mind, to confirm the faith and in¬ 
crease the attachment already produced. And after 
the contemplation of the interior constitution of the 
religion, the divine excellency of the things revealed 
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in tlicmselvoR, and the peculiar efTects which they 
prodiKv upon thi; heart, complete the proof and give 
an inward witm'ss to the trutli of Christianity, which 
rises as much aliove every otlier, as experience sur¬ 
passes knowledge ; dtdiverance and safety, niere har- 
ren persuasion; and the life of Godin tiiesoul, those 
means of lielief andsalvation, which, without that life, 
will in truth only increase our guilt and aggravate 
our CO ndeinnation. 
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rRArTTCAL niRK.CTIONS FOR 1IIK ArPT-ICATlOV 
OF THE TEST TO WHIDI MEN MAY BRING THE 
CJHUSl IAN KEVEEAnON. 


PsAI.M xxxiv. 8. 

O taste and see that the Lord is good. 

We now come to address tliose wlio are anxious lo 
make the trial for tliemselves of the promises wiiieh 
('hristianity holds out to the humble inquirer. W'e 
liave already de.seril)ed the nature of the argument; 
liave estal>lished its authority by a refen'iiee to the 
Holy Seriptures ; Jiave stated the facts in real life 
which support every part of the statement, and have 
sliown the singular importance of the result educed. 

But the question is so infinitely important, and yet 
so open to difficulties in its jiractical application, both 
from the corruption of man and the busy arts of the 
great spiritual adversary Satan, that 1 am anxious to 
ofiTcr, in the present Lecture, some directjons to 
those who may be dis}>osed sincerely to enter upon 
the inquiry. 

And here I would first point out the characters 
which 1 have now especially in view. 
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I hitherto addressed young professed Chris¬ 
tians generally. I lmvi‘ endeavoured to consider the 
dangc'rs of those who have Im-cu hrouglit up in the 
t)osom of Cliristianity, and to impress tlieiu witli a 
sense of the aeounuilated and various evidences, his. 
torieal and internal, which surround or spring from 
the lieavenly do<'trine. But I now' turn to a rather 
different class, or rather some of the same class, under 
different circumstances. 

I suppose such of them to he collected laffore me, 
as hav(> a real desire to make the experiment for 
themseh es of the (diristian gnice and promises, and 
to make it in that spirit of humility with which alone 
a weak and sinful creature can approach aright the 
■ iifinite (iod. 

I su()pose them to have attended to the previous 
artruineiit.s. at least so far as to have some im; rcssion 
up'on their minds of the maenificence (if the external, 
and th(! harmony and exeelli ncy of the ini rnal 
jiroofs. I sup]iose Inein, not merely simple, docile, 
ready to follow truth as t!.. y dis sMr it (whh h we 
stated in an (tarly Ijocture' to be indispensable to any 
successful consideration of a subject like rilicieii) hut 
something more—I supjiose them to f (I tlie impor. 
tanee of the question, to Inne a cenviction fixed on 
their mind.s of the awful eoiist(|uen :es (if a mistake, 
and to be impres.sed with the goodness <'f God, in fur. 
nishitig such abundant sources of confidence, and 
especially in proposing his Kerelation to the trial of 
every earnest and docile sup[diant. 

If they ha\'e not come so far as this with me, they 
are not prepared for the [iresent argument. They 
jnust be referred to the pri’ceding Lectures. When 
they have considered those introductory topics, so as 
to understand how the(|uestion stands, and tode.sire 
iiearlily to enter on a j>ersoiial trial of religion as a 
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mailer of experienoc. we shall be ready to assist them 
111 do so. 

Al present, I consider the ease of the serious, the 
anxious, the iinjiressihle, amon>{st my hearers. 

\Vhal('ver may have la'en your previous conduct, 
and with whatever|)articulartemptation.sor difficulties 
you may now he jires.sed. Christianity invites you to 
draw near: .she .says, in the language of my text, “ O 
taste and see that the Lord is good." She says, by 
the divine lips of her Founder, “ Come unto me, all 
ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” Some of you may have been formerly 
proud and ambitious in .spirit; others inflated with 
human science and the vanity of intellectual might; 
others may have been contaminated with the vices, 
and sensualities, and profligacies of the world; others 
infeeti'd with the ridicule, and levity, and sarcasms, 
<’ast upon religion by men of ready wit and thought, 
less minds; others may have lieen merely indiflerent, 
neglectful, buried in the temporalities of this life. 

But you have lieen led to pause. Some calamity, 
some of the consc-quences of your own misconduct, 
which you did not foresee; some stroke of sickness or 
death in your family ; some sermon or devotional 
treatise or example of piety or (lortion of the Holy 
Scriptures, has brought you to consideration. You 
have stopped in the downward course of sin and folly; 
you are in a state of mind to listen to what I have 
further to say. I know not what may be the parti¬ 
cular tossings of your thoughts at this moment; but, 
whatever they are, I have a message to deliver to 
you. 

I invite you to make a trial, in your own case, of 
those practical parts of Christianity which btrome 
matters of exjierienee. when they are duly received. 
Is'<it indeed, a trial of Christianity, in the sense of 
deciding whether it he a Revelation from God or not. 
To settle this great question, you must go to the 
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jirojior external proofs; and not think of meddling 
witli tin inward witness—a tiling <|uite beyond the 
range of one uneonvinced of the truth of Hevelation 
itself. What you are about to do, is this. Ueing 
already eonvineed of the divine origin of Christianitj’, 
from itsproiKTexternalevidenees; audlH-ing persuaded 
of the exeelleney and sublimity of its chief contents, 
from the internal evidences, you wish to go on to 
something further. You have heard of that pereep. 
tion which Christians have of the glory and ellieacy 
of their religion, and of that fulfilment of its jiromises, 
which constitute the inward witnr.ss of Christianity. 
And you now desire to attain a similar ititerior and 
practical taste of the truth and goodness of the Al¬ 
mighty. by making a trial of his word, anil bringing to 
tin- test of exjieriment, in your own ease, the reality 
of the blessings which Christianity proffers. 

I dwell on this, because Satan and your corrupt 
imagination will instantly attempt to confuse and ini.s- 
state the real point, the moment you are in earnest 
about your salvation. lleineinlK-r, then, that you 
admit the being and perfections of Almighty God ; 
you admit tjie lamdsof primary moral obligation upon 
man; you admit the heavenly origin of the Christian 
religion. The (|uestion, then, now Iwfore you, re¬ 
gards, not the divine authority ofChristianity, but the 
experience of certain practical benefits and blessings, 
which it promises to ail who submit to its directions, 
and make a trial of its offers. It is not you, in fact, 
that are making a trial of Chri.stianity, but Christi¬ 
anity that is making a trial of you. 

The niHECTioNs, then, which I would offer 
you, in entering upon this practical investigation, 
are such as these:—.Study Christianity in the eidlb 
ITSELF; trace out, in your own heart, the truth of 
its STATB.MENTS CONCERNING .MAN ; FRAY earnestly 
to God ; use the sieans of grace ; keep your eye 
fixed ON Jesus Chkist, the great objc-et of the 
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(Miristian rolijiioii; and observe Iiow Revelation suits 

THE nnol.E OF YOUK CASE ANI) CONDITION. 

1. .Study canisTiANTTv in the uibi.k itsei.p; 
coni)'arin){. in the first plaee, the general eharaeter of 
its eonteiits. with the stale of the world, and the mass 
of eviden. e addueed for the truth of the gos]«'l. 

Thosewho hesitate ahout Revelation, know nothing, 
ginerally siwaking, or next to nothing, of the Bible. 
'J'liey have never attentively read, with the ex])re.ss 
flesign of knowing and obeying the will of (iod. if it 
shoiihl ]irove to iie found there, the pages of the in¬ 
spired volume. 'J'hey take up their notions of what 
Christianity is, from its enemies ; from the eurrent 
inisreprcseiitaiions of the day ; from a few insulated, 
and, perhaps, [lerverted facts. 'I'hey eom|)are some 
gross mis-statements of the' diK'trines and precepts of 
Christianity, with their own olT-hand judgment and 
t.Tste, or even inelinalions ; and upon the appearance 
of ineongruity, dillieulty, impossibility, they doubt of 
the Reielation itself. In this way. the religion which 
they profi'ss to iiKjulre after, has never been fairly 
understoial. The whole (juestion has been involved 
in the obscurity which a vain and carele.ss world, or 
a eorrniit heart, dilfus; s, like mists, about the unwel¬ 
come but momentous subject. 

This may have been your ca.se. niy j'oung friends, 
in some nieasiire ; but it must not be your ease any 
longer. If you ivould make a trial of the practical 
efl'ecls of Christianity tiiHin your own minds, you 
must understand what it is ; what it proposes to do 
for man; what it di.s,'overs; what it requires. To do 
this, you must study the Bible itself. You must 
eome up to the fountain of life, and not drink at the 
scanty and impure sireums of human u|>inion and 
pas.iion. 

Begin with the gosiads. Rc.-ad for once, in a docile 
R])irii. and us one feeling something of his ignorance 
and demerit before Almighty God, the narrative of 
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the life of Christ, his birth, his miracles, his doctrine, 
his manner of teaching, his divine conversations. 
Sometliing .strikes you a.s you read. You feel a pene¬ 
trating awe come over you in the presence of tlie Son 
of God. Tiiere is a majesty and authority in every 
thing he did ; a sweetne.ss and attractiveness which 
cannot but arrest your attention. You perceive what 
liis religion jiroposes to do for man—to impart life. 
You find him (‘very where speak of bestowing pardon, 
of raising man from sin and condemnation, of re. 
V(,“aling salvation in the ransom of the cross. You 
stand with the disciples, and “ are astonished at his 
do(‘trine, whilst he speaks as one having authority, 
and not as the scribes.” ' 

You have now fairly begun ; you are interested ; 
you have perused carefully the gospels ; you {wreeive 
continual refen'iices to the prophecies of a preceding 
dispensation of religion. Turn to some of those nu¬ 
merous prophecies which the Evangelists notice as 
accomplished in our liord's life and sufferings. Kead 
the prophet Isaiah ; mi>ditatc, with a noble penitent,^ 
on the .'♦3rd chapter. You arc thus landed in the 
t)ld Testament—the patriarchal ages, and the eco¬ 
nomy and law of Moses. Begin the Old Testament 
in its order: read the account of the creation and fall 
of man; mark the call of Abraham, sifter a lapse of 
two thousand years, when idolatry, in conscHjuence of 
that fall, had overspread the world ; see the (jis[H‘nsa- 
tion of ftloses, five hundred y<.'ars later, ri.siiig out of 
the redem))tiou from ICgypt. Follow the annaLs of 
the people of Israel; connect the historical books with 
the contemporary propheci<‘8 ; then intersperse the 
devotional writings, dwelling especially upon the book 
of Psalms. 

What is the general impression of this course of 
study ? You see one spirit pervade the whole. It 


’ Matt. rii. S8, 29. 
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is one Revelation, divided into several parts. It pro¬ 
poses to bring man baek to God; it opens a wonderful 
plan of redemption, which it gradually develops, till, 
in the later projihets, it melts into the Evangelical 
history. It bids man pray ; it calls him to repent, 
to Itelieve, to rely on the mercy of God, through an 
atonement ; to obey conscience, to shun the society of 
the wicked. What do(*s it promise f Not to rwnove 
all the evils of this life, which are the conse<]uejices 
of sin, but to alleviate the most pressing—to give 
pardon, peace, strength, cunsolation in this world, 
whilst it prepares man for, what is the consummation 
of its designs, the happiness of another. 

With these discoverie.s, or rather new impressions 
upon the heart, turn now' to the apostolical writings, 
the last and finishing part of the inspired volume, 
composed after the ascension of our Saviour, and the 
promised fulness of the Holy Ghost. 

You see in the Ejnstles all the practical Ix-arings 
of Christianity developed ; the ends of Christ’s incar. 
nation and death ; the virtue of his sacrifice ; the 
intention of the ltIo.saie ceremonies ; the preparatory 
and imirerfect choraep'r of the legal dispensation ; the 
perfect jirovisions of the evangelical. Alucli will ap¬ 
pear to you mysterious, difficult, incomprehensilile, 
in the details ; especially at the first perusal. But 
you have now some humility of mind ; and will allow 
the great Creator to Ihj wiser than man, the creature 
of a day. And it is to the general impression made 
niKtn you, as a serious inquirer, anKioms for tr.ith— 
conscious, in some di'gree, of demerit, aware of weak¬ 
ness and ignoraiiw,—that I am now directing your 
thoughts. 1 Would draw you off from the cousidera. 
tion of the gospel in the mere aspect of its mysti*rics, 
to the practical effects which they are designed to 
produce. 

You see Christianity is nothing more than natural 
amplified, purged, elevated, rendered practi- 
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cable by a stupendous act of mercy, the gift of tho 
only bt .gotten Son of God to die for sin, and of the 
renovating Spirit of gra<'e. 

Mark the effects which the gospel produced on the 
hearts and prospo<-t3 of its first converts. What a 
eliaiige, wliat a deliverance, what a light in darkness, 
w hat a joy amidst the miseries of a pagan world ; 
what an impress of God upon the soul of the convert.' 
It is a new heart communicated ; a new life ; a new 
turn and bias to all the powers of the rational nature; 
a birth from above. 

Close now the sacred book, and look around you in 
the world; recall the annals of the past ages; retrace; 
the history of niankiud. You behold every thing with 
iiew' eyes ; you see God knows the state of man ; you 
see that the misery, blindness, perverseness, eorruption, 
folly, vices of mankind; that their uncertainty on all 
the fundamental points of religion, their dread of God 
as an enemy, their apprehensions of futurity,—that 
all meet and agree with the provisions of the gospel ; 
w'hilst the provisions of the gospel meet and agree 
with these wants. The phenomena of the world 
around you exactly correspond with the statements of 
the Bible. 

Now then, put these things together; and afterwards 
reflect on the mass of evidence of every kind, with 
which the Christian religion was introduced to your 
notice. 

1 ask, if already some new sensations do not spring 
up in your bosom I ask, if some fresh hopes do 
not visit you of attaining truth ? I ask, if a new view 
of things does not dawn upon your mind, now that 
you begin in earnest to study what religion is, and 
what it proposes to do for man ? 

Yes, I have surely gained my cause thus far! Yes, 
some new persuasion of the divinity of the Scriptures 
is moving in your mind, quite different from the tra¬ 
ditional assent you once gave! Something within 

6 . 2 
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you says, “ If tliis surprising exhibition of the love 
of God in his own Son—if this prodigious scheme of 
redemption be but true, it will make me happy; it 
will relieve me from the darkness and agitation and 
doubt which I sometimes feel. And why should it 
not be true ? Are my prejudices, or those of the 
world, of any weight on such a subject.'* How can 
the gospel be otherwise than true ? Is it possible 
that Almighty God can have surrounded an imposture 
with such authority ofmiracles; with such fulfilments 
of prophecy; with such supernatural aids in the pro¬ 
pagation, and continuance, and effects of the religion ? 
Is it possible, that, with such a suitableness to the 
state and wants of man, with such a sublime system 
of doctrine, with such a pure morality, with so di¬ 
vine a Founder, with such a holy tendency,—the 
religion should be false ? No! it cannot be. The 
very thought is absurd—^impossible! It cannot be, 
that all the attestations of truth should be a mere 
signet upon a forged revelation I No—all is true. I 
leave, for the present, difficulties which may, perhaps, 
be cleared up hereafter; but the Hible speaks to my 
heart. It is its own best defence; it carries its own 
evidence with it; it is divine." 

II. Trace out, in the next place, in vopr own 

HEART ANU CHARACTER, THE TRUTH OF THE PAR- 
TICOEAR STATEMENTS OF THE BlRl.E, AS TO THE 
CONOlTtON OF MAN ANJ> HIS GUILT BEFORE Goi). 

You are now in a frame of mind to do this ; you are 
making a trial, in all simplicity, of the first promises 
of Christianity to those who seek her ; you have re¬ 
ceived an impression from the perusal and comparison 
of the contents of the Bible, which has brouglit you 
out from the mere tameness of educational assent. 
Take, then, in the next place, one head of revealed 
truth. V<'rify in yonr own heart one part of the 
Bible, and that a capital part; a part on which all the 
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other divi.<!ions proceed ; a part which I allow to be 
most d.ito.stefu) to man at first, but yet which, if once 
examined candidly and humbly, will Ik? found towr- 
respond with matter of fact, and to open to you fully 
tile desisin of the t\hole Revelation. 

Read again, and catch the impression of the lan¬ 
guage of sacred Scripture, as to the state of man since 
tlie fall ; as to his weakness, blindness, corruption, 
pi>r\i>rs<'ness, propensity to depart from God, unapt- 
ness to what is spiritually good. You will find that 
Ri'velalioti i.s addressed throughout to the weak, the 
unworthy, the miserable; and that if you did not 
feel yourself to he of this number, the Bible would 
not he suited for yon. But go on. V'ou begin to be 
eoiiseious within yourself of a moral disordiT; you 
will soon lose your high opinion of yourself, and your 
fond notions of sidf-righteousness. 

(Consider what a contradietorv creature the Bible 
describes man to be. flow it degrades him on one 
liand, as to his actual condition, and rai.ses him, on 
the other, as to his original cajau'ities, as we formerly 
showed.* Does not this picture resemble you ? Is 
not this the exact portrait, lineament by lineament, 
of your heart? 

Rroceed—read the history of the church and of the 
world, as given in the faithful, but humiliating, re¬ 
cords of Revelation, with the view of laitter discovering 
the slate of man. What are tht' annals of tint <’ho,s<m 
|)eople? what are the glimpses given of mankind and 
the pagan nations ? what art' the facts, as there col. 
lected ? How' frightful the vices; how unjust and 
interminable the wars ; how debasing the idolatries; 
how profligate the cruelties th<*re exhibited ! 

From the history, go on and search the jirophetical 
and devotional Uioks ; examine the New Testament; 
read the Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the Epis- 
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ties, in order to see what man is; what the extent ol 
his misery and guilt! You discover the same features 
in every part of the Bii)le. From the (•omnicncement 
to the close of the sacred canon, man is described, is 
addressed, is treated, is exhibitwl as a sinner, guilty, 
wandering from God, condemned, miserable, unable 
to deliver himself. 

Now look within, and ask yourself, “ Is not all this 
truth, so far as my own heart (»n be a specimen of 
that of others ? Am 1 not this very perverse, way¬ 
ward, contradictory, irresolute creature.^ Is not my 
mind as prone to wickedness as that of the individuals 
and nations of whom I read? The con\iction on 
my conscience is faint—self-love struggles hard ; but 
truth will make its way. The Bible knows me better 
than I know myself. All history, and all exiMTience, 
confirm its statements ; but, what is to me more than 
a thousand arguments—my own heart confirms tin 
account. I am this weak, fallen creature, thus de- 
pictwl in the .sacred word.” 

Bead now, with attention, tlu^ strong passage.s 
throughout theS(Tiptures, wiiich assert that deprax ity 
of man's nature, as a ].M)int of d<H-triiie, from which 
these histories, and confessions, and facts, spring. 
Compare, for txample, our Lord s declaration of what 
flows from the human heart. “ From within, out of 
the heart of man, pna'ced evil thoughts, adullerit... 
fornications, inurdi'rs,thefts.covetousne.ss, wickedness, 
deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, pride, blasphemy, 
foolishness with his assertion.—“That no man 
can come unto him, except the Father ilraw him.”*’ 
And take both passages, and compare them with St. 
Paul's statement of" the human heart btdng enmity 
against God of there “ l»eing in our flesh no good 
thing of man “ Iteing far from God. alienated in his 
mind by wicked works, dead in trespa.sses and sins.”’ 

‘ Murk vii. SI. S2. '* .lohn vi. 44. 

J Korn. viii. 7 , Uom. vii. 18 ; Cut. i. si; Lpli. ii. 1. 
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Then go back to the first pages of Revelation, and 
rncdita'.” on the declaration, “ Every imagination of 
man’s heart is only evil eontinually.” And let the 
holy Psalnii.st give in his testimony: “ I was shapen 
in iniquity, and in sin did iny motlier conceive me.’"' 

You see, all conspires to the same result. The 
general and demonstrable fact with regard to man, is, 
that the habit of his heart is dislike and resistance to 
the Creator who gave him birth. The charge is a 
gloomy one; but shrink not from the consideration of 
it. A patient does not shrink from knowing his 
bodily maladies, in order to obtain a cure ; he over- 
(•omes his reluctance to entertain a bad opinion of him- 
s<'lf; he overcomes his reluctance to find the disease 
is deeply sealed, and has infected his whole frame; 
he overcomes his reluctance to 1 h- told that a totally 
new method of treatment is indispensable. So do you, 
as to the infinitely more important question of your 
s|iiritual eomlition. Nothing so touches the heart as 
lids iliseoiery of the secret movements of man's per- 
»er.seiu‘s.s ami corruption. 

Two things strike you : the one is, that you had 
never attended to the state of your heart, or your 
spiritual relation to (Jod, but had been going on in 
ignorance of yourst.df and of your first and most mo¬ 
mentous duties—this is one discovery; you had be«;u 
living as “ without God in the world." The other is, 
that when you attempt to do good, your heart dues 
nut follow tlie dictates of the understanding, butbreaks 
like a deceitful bow—falls short, turns aside, and be. 
trays you. 

These arc the very things the Bible tells you. Go 
on, th< n, in the further study of this wonderful book 
—it will lay open tiie secrets of your heart more and 
more. You cannot now lie satisfied without a full 
acquaintance with the truth of things. You say. to 
those around you, as the Samaritan woman, “ Come, 
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sw a man tliat tol<l me all that ever I did; is not this 
the Christ ?’’—Yes, he is the Christ: the l>onk whieh 
reveals this, is the word of God—the religion whieh 
proceeds on the knowledge of the human heart, is the 
true religion. Your general impression of awe and 
confidence, produced hy the perusal of the Bihle. is 
now deepened into some ptirsonal conviction of sinful, 
ness. The single j>ar( of it which you have taken and 
verified by your own state and charaeter, gives y«m an 
assurance that it is the word of God, more ]>ractical 
and of another kind from that whieh sprung from the 
general eomjiarison of the jiarts of the Kevelation with 
each other, and your discovery of its unity, harmony, 
and high end. You hayc now found out your disea.v , 
and are in a way to a cure. You now see how un- 
reasonal)le was your former state of mind, when you 
had only an educational prejudice in favour of Chris¬ 
tianity, when you cherished doubts, and rested satisfied 
in ignorance of the Bible and of yourself. You .see 
also the unreasonableness of the conduct of others, 
who are acting now as you yourself once acted. You 
see how entirely their aversion from the holy <-hara<’- 
ter of (Jod, and the humiliating doctrine of man’s 
apostacy from him, springs from that very depravity 
which they deny, and accounts to you for their neg¬ 
ligence and unbelief. You see, in a word, that this 
one truth of man’s corruption, opens the whole stati- 
of the world, of the heart, of the scheme of redemp¬ 
tion, of the necessities and the miseries of man, of the 
ends and importance of Revelation. 

But I hasten— 

III. To offer another direction. Pray fervently 
TO God fob his grace to accompany your 
ENDEAVOURS. 

Candess and profane people never pray ; the proud 
and thonghtless never pray ; the su|>ercilious inquirer 
never-prays. Formerly you never prayed. You may 
Itave Emitted generally, on the footing of natural 
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conscience, the obligation of prayer to God, the Crea- 
tor and Preserver of all men. You could not help in 
theory admitting this, especially with the reflex light 
of Christianity cast about you. But you never 
prayed. You may have addressed the .supreme Being 
in a form of devotion ; but you never prayed. You 
may have uttered a .4igh of anguish, a bitter complaint, 
an insulated application forsome temporal deliverance; 
but you never prayed—that is, you never besought 
Almighty God in earnest for spiritual benefits. You 
never fervently and humbly l)egged of God, as the 
Father of mercies, for the blessings of instruction, 
spiritual strength, the forgiveness of sins, salvation. 

But now j'ou are prepared and disposed to this 
duty. You want to make the trial of the .saered in¬ 
fluences of Christianity. You want to get rid of 
doubt and hesitation, and to feel the obligations of 
revealed ndigion. You are struck with the general 
impression oHIie Bible. You are jK-netrated with the 
view which it presents of your own heart. There is 
a .sympathy now created, or rather lieginning to be 
created, between the truths of Revelation and your 
state of mind. 

Study, then, in the next place, what the Bible says 
on the subject of jirayer. JMake the prayers found 
there your owm. Turn to the Book of Psalms, and 
say from your own heart, “ Lord, open thou mine 
eyes, that I may see wondrous things in thy law."' 
“ Teach me to do thy will, for thou art my God; thy 
Spirit is good, lead me into the land of uprightness."*' 

Open the Proidiets. Pray with Isaiah, Ijet me 
come and go up to thy mountain, O Lord, to thy 
house, () God of Jacob; and do thou teach me trf thy 
ways, that I may walk in thy paths."" Pray accord¬ 
ing to the promise in Ezekiel. “ Give me, O Lord, a 
new heart, and put a new spirit within me, and take 
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away the stony heart out of my flesh, and give me a 
heart of flesh.” " 

Go to the Gospels. Read the blessed Saviour’s 
promises made to prayer ; espec-ially of the gift of the 
Holy Spirit—“ Ask and.ye shall receive, seek and ye 
shall find, knock and it shall be opened unto yon. 
For if ye, being evil, know how to give good things 
to your children, how much more shall your Father 
which is in heaven, give bis Holy Spirit to them 
TUAT ask Approach, then, and make your 

prayer j ask, seek, knock. Pray espetrially for the 
Holy Spirit to assist, to illuminate, to renew you ; to 
produce in you all those effects which in your reading 
of the Bible, you observed were produced in the first 
Christian converts. 

Fivin the Gospels, proceed to the Acts of the 
Apostles ; read the inquiries, the prayers of the true 
penitents. Make those inquiries and those prayers 
your own. Say with the hearers of St. Peter and the 
ajiostles, “ Men and brethren, what sliall we do 
Say with the Philippian jailor, “Sirs, what must I do 
to be saved Fall prostrate before the Almighty 
with Saul of Tarsus, and say, “ Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do ?" 

Then open the Epistles, and pray, as St. Paul does 
for the Ephesians, “ That the eyes of your under¬ 
standing may be enlightenedor as the same 
apostle for the Colossians, “ That you may be filled 
with the knowledge of God’s will in all wisdom and 
spiritual understanding.”'* 

Proceed thus in tracing the spirit of prayer diffused 
through Uie Bible, and adopt the forms there left for 
your direction. Prayer is the attitude in which reve¬ 
lation would place you. All its blessings are granted 

Etck. xxxvi. 20. ” Luke xi. 9—11. 

Acts ii. ST, ** Acts xvi. 30. 
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to prayer. Approach God thus, thouish it be with 
feebleiK ss, with conscious demerit. You must depend 
upon his grace in your religious inquiries, as you 
must defend upon his providence in the natural duties 
and concerns of life. If you desire to make an expe¬ 
riment of the promises of Christianity, you must do it 
in the prescribed method; that method is self-renun¬ 
ciation—prayer for grace—sense ofdemerit—acknow¬ 
ledgment of weakness and guilt. If you come to the 
Bible in pride, you will depart empty away. The 
great God is not to he mocked, to be contemned, to 
l»e insulted by a w'orm like man. If he eonde.scends 
to make promises of inward eflects on the heart, of a 
seal of peace and consolation, of an.swers to prayer, of 
an exjM'rimcntal knowledge of the blessings of Chris¬ 
tianity, these can only be had in a way of humility 
and supplication. They must be sought, not de¬ 
manded ; implored as a Imm, not exacted as a right; 
obtained in the spirit of penitent contrition, not seized 
with the hand of prt“sumption and selt-conceit. 

But 1 need not dwell on this. The discoveries you 
have made of your own heart, have levelled in the 
dust the high lower of priJe and self-justification 
which you had built up, and have brought you to 
penitence. You are prei)ared to seek, with the eager¬ 
ness of a beggar imjdoring an alms, the bounties of 
the divine grace. Already you l)egin to pray. Your 
heart desire.s, and expresses what it desires. Religion 
interests you. You feel your wants. All is in pro¬ 
gress for your satisfaction. 

Let me advise you, in the next place, to wait 
for the gradual attainment of what you seek in the 
USE OK the means w'hich God has PnO.UISED 

TO BLESS, AND IN THE CONSCIENTIOUS PBACTICE 

UK nuTV AS YOU uiscovEB IT. The more you 
study the Bible, the more you will see that you are 
placed ill the midst of a system of means; that you 
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an? un<l<'r a moral govcrimii'ui; that God bestows his 
blessings upon the waiting soul; that nothing ean he 
done hastily or mechanically, but that we must act 
as reasonable and accountable beings, and humbly 
exiK'ct the blessings jironiised in the way prescribed. 
You are now prepared for this. Prayer is “ wailing 
upon (»od, the attending daily at his gates, the watch¬ 
ing at the posts of his doors.”'” Probably the idea 
you oiK'e formed of religious experumce, was that of 
something violent, sudden, distinguishable at once 
from the operations of your own mind; something in¬ 
volving an irrational and unaccountable excitement; 
such is the notion which '• the disputerof this world”'" 
forms of the r'xperiems! of religion. You find it very 
ilifl'erenl : you find the influences of grace are gradual, 
soft. imjHTceiitible at the time, congruous with the 
rational nature of man, and chiefly to be traced in 
their effects; and yet mighty and eilicacious; for as 
tlie wind “ bloweth where itlisteth, and we hear the 
sound thereof, but cannot tell whence it cometh, nor 
whither it goeth ; so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit.” In these means of grace—that is, in prayer, 
in rcadingGod’s word, in attending the jniblic preat'h- 
ing of the gospel, in the conversation and advice of 
the pious—you must wait for further light; and you 
shall not wait in vain. In the expectations thus 
raised there is a pledge of their fulfilment. 

In the meanwhile, delay not the time to do wliat 
you know to be your duty, and to avoid what you 
know' to be sin. “ To him that ordereth his conver¬ 
sation aright, will I show the salvation of God,” is 
the Almighty’s promise. In doing the divine w-ill, a 
thousand things will become more plain, and a thou¬ 
sand diflTiculties will sink before you. In attemipting 
ohedieim*, you will i)erceive more sensibly the truths 
already believed ; especially that of your own corrup- 

I’rov. viii. 3i. "" 1 t-'or. i. 20. 

.loliu iii. 8. ” t'siUm 1. 23. 
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tion and inability. In this way you will meet God, 
and testify the sincerity of your desire to experience 
his grace. In this way you will discover your need 
of that peculiar revelation of mercy to which I would 
now call your attention. 

V. Let me counsel you to keep your eye fixed on 

THE GREAT OBJECT WHICH CHRISTIANITY REVEALS, 

as the only source of relief and consolation. All I 
have at present said, is introductory. The person and 
glory of Jesus Christ our Saviour is the centre-point, 
the main characteristic, the distinguishing fact of the 
whole of Revelation. You are surely now prepared 
to behold the mysterious cross on which he expired, 
as a sacrifice for sin. You are eager to receive the 
peculiar doctrines of the gospel, for which all your 
previous inquiries have been disposing you. You 
want pardon; you want peace with God; you want 
something as a ground of merit in approaching the 
throne of grace—you find nothing in yourself but in¬ 
firmity, sin, guilt. Behold, then, the person of Christ, 
the substitute for man, “ bearing sin in his own body 
on the cross: dying, the just for the unjust, to bring 
you to God." Read in his death, pardon, peace, and 
salvation. “ Look unto him whom you have pierced," 
and, while you mourn for sin, rejoice in the forgive¬ 
ness which his sacrifice promises. Ail blessings flow 
from that great event. God is reconciled—the law is 
satisfied—the moral government of the Almighty is 
vindicated—and the Holy Spirit is procured and 
diffused ; and in tin; gift of that divine agent (for re¬ 
demption, as we have frequently noticed, reveals the 
triune sonri'e of mercy to man—the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost) all blessings of grace, regene¬ 
ration, power to iK'Iieve, fortitude, joy, resignation, 
hope, obedience, are virtually included. 

You will doubtless find a thousand difficulties start 
up in your mind, and oppose the simple act of faith, 
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by wh?eh you arc to receive those benefits. Though 
you exercise faith in iiuuian things every day of your 
life, yet when you attempt to apply this principle to 
divine, a difficulty arises. But the Holy Spirit is the 
author of faith. Pray to him for the grace to believe. 
Say, “ Lord, I believe, help thou mine unbelief.'”’ 
Silence your imaginations, your reasonings, your ob¬ 
jections. God rev<‘als the infinite gift of his Son; 
God declares it to be the effect of his love to man ; 
God points out the grand ends for which the gift is 
made, and the practical uses for which it is to be 
employed. But God does not ask your opinion of 
the redemption itself: you are no judge of God’s 
incomprehensible reasons. If you wish for a real 
acquaintance with the effect of his religion upon the 
heart, you must take the method he prescribes. You 
must believe, olK>y, trust in his “ well-beloved Son, in 
whom he is well pleased.'”* You do so. See—the 
struggle is ov<*r. Your sense of pressing exigency, 
the anguish of an alarmed conscience, the conviction 
that “ God’s thoughts are not your thoughts, neither 
your ways his ways, but that as the heavens are 
higher than the earth, so are his ways higher than 
your ways, and his thoughts than your thoughts,"” 
carry every thing with it. You cast yourself at the 
feet of the Saviour, and endeavour to rely upon his 
word for all the blessings of salvation. You implore 
the Holy Spirit to enable you to see his glory more 
distinctly, and rejoice in his cross with more delight, 
and follow his footsteps in the obedience of your life. 
All this is done with weakness and trembling of heart; 
but it is done with simplicity ; and increasing vigour 
will follow. 

VI. Let me direct you now to compare all the 
parts of Christianity as you have gone over them, and 


« Mark ix. 24. 
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OBSEBVE now THEY CONSTITUTE A WHOLE, AND 
MEET ALL THE NECESSITIES OK YOUR CASE. Study 

Still tlie Bible in which these truths and the uses of 
them are contained. There you began, there you 
must continue your search. You have caught its 
general impression and main design upon man—you 
have verified in your own heart its statements about 
the guilt and ruin of sin—you have adopted the 
prayers which it taught you to offer—you have perse¬ 
vered in the means of instruction it presented to you 
i—you have bwo brought up to its main discovery, 
the per-son and sacrifice of the Son of God—you have 
perceived the divine agent, who applies all its truths 
to the heart, the Holy Spirit. Bellei’t now upon the 
la-aring of all these things. Olwerve how they meet 
all the case of man, (as we ob.served in a previous 
Lecture,*) how they supply his want of mekit, by 
the satTifice of Christ, and his want of stkengtii, 
by the operations of the blessed ,Sj)irit. Mark how 
they bring him to the knowledge of the most impor¬ 
tant truths relating to himself, his duty, his fall, his 
guilt, his end. C'onsider how they exactly fill up the 
void which natural religion could not supply; the 
gaping void, created by the want of sanction, the want 
of a distinct knowledge of the supreme Being, the 
want of a revealed and intelligible moral law, the want 
of a way of pardon, the want of motives and strength 
for olx.dience, the want of peace and consolation of 
I'onscience, and the want of an express assurance of 
the immortality of the soul and an eternal judgment.” 
Yes, Christianity is the natural and essential religion 
for which God first created man, republished, sup¬ 
plied. restored, enlarged, purified, ennobled with an 
additional remedial dispensation by the Son and Spirit 
of God. How grand, how effn'acious, how complete 
IS the si'heme of Bevelation ! How it meets all your 


* Lett. XIV. 


” Lect. 11. 
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desires; responds to j’onr thirst after happiness; an¬ 
swers to all the capacities of your rational being; 
unites the glory of the Creator with the welfare of the 
creature! Nothing is so reasonable, so elevating, so 
consolatory, so adapted for man, as the Christian 
religion. You feel this in some degree. You feel 
that all you need now, is a larger measure of its grace 
and a more entire submission to its commands—that 
what is wanting, is not in Christianity, but in your, 
self; not in its provisions, but in your obedience; not 
in the promises and supplies which it offers, but in 
your acceptance and adherence. Feeble as your 
attainments are, yon are persuaded fully—you are 
convinced,—that, in proportion as you advance in 
them, you shall advance in happiness, advance in 
holiness, advance in peace and consolation and joy. 

And now, after offering these directions, let me re¬ 
quest you to look back on the course which you have 
passed, and to observe the result. Let me ask you, 
whether the Christian religion has not fulfilled in you 
all its promises, and whether you are not an instance 
of one who has made a trial of its proffered blessings, 
and has obtained an inward experience and witness of 
their reality ? This may not have struck you. At an 
early stage of your inquiries, it could not. Even now 
it may not at times be very apparent. It is rather 
upon reflection and at intervals, that you will be able 
to trace out the accomplishment of the blessings of 
Christianity in your own case. But after a period, 
perhaps a considerable period—for the minuter differ¬ 
ences in each inquirer’s case are multiplied and va¬ 
rious—you may be led to reflect thus: 

“Surely I am myself a witness of the truth of 
Christianity. I feel that its general character is preg¬ 
nant with blessings to man. Its description of my 
own case is most accurate. Its spirit of prayer aud 
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tlie lut <K‘ls it leaves me, are most suited to my feel¬ 
ings. The sj'stem of means in which it places me, 
becomes tlie glorious God, and is adapted to man hia 
reasonable creature. The person of Christ, his con¬ 
descension, his sacrifice, the gift of his Holy Spirit, 
are beyond measure stupendous and consolatory. The 
completeness of the whole Revelation carries with it 
the impress of the great and good Being from whom 
it came. 

“ And am not I an instance of its truth to its pro- 
mi.ses.!* I find an awe upon my mind; I feel a 
conviction of my sinfulness; I am led to pray; I use 
the methods of instruction appointed me; I behold 
the Lamb of God; I trust to a divine sanctifier; I see 
eveTy thing in Christianity which I can want or desire, 
or am capable of receiving;—and what is ail this, but 
the very impression which Christianity declares shall 
be produced in the heart of every willing student of 
her records? What is this but an inward witness to 
its truth ? 

But I have more : I have had many answers to 
my prayers—I have sought grace, and I have found 
it. I have implored teaching, and it has been granted. 
I have asked for the Holy Spirit, and I have not 
asked in vain. I have begged of God for strength 
and wisdom and consolation; and 1 have obtained 
these blessings. 

“ More than this: I am a moijument, unworthy 
as 1 am to speak on such a theme, of the power and 
grace of.the gosi)el. It has brought me, or at least 
is bringing me, as I trust, from darkness unto light, 
and from the {>ower of Satan unto God. It has 
changed my proud and stubborn heart. It has al¬ 
ready made me happy to a certain extent in believing, 
and it sets before me a crown of glory which &deth 
not away.. 

“ And as to the holy influence of Christianity, is it 
not already apparent in me ? Am I not more vir- 

t3 
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tuous^ more contented in my mind, more diligent in 
my calling, more tender in my family, more subdued 
in my uppers and conduct than I was before ? 

“ And as to the prospects of the future, have I not 
a dawn of hope ? Is not something of the peculiar 
glory and excellency of the gospel apparent to me, 
and is it not inviting me onwards? Have I not sup¬ 
port under afflictions here, and a humble expectation 
of beholding my God in peace hereafter ? 

“ What more, then, do I need ? I formerly talked 
of the evidences of Christianity ; but 1 never sough t 
to be satisfied upon safe grounds. I formerly in¬ 
quired, but with a wish not to find llie religion true. 
I formerly scorned the devotional spirit, and the dis¬ 
tinguishing doctrines, and the pure murals of Chris¬ 
tianity : 1 had my reward. I found no jieace ; I found 
no satisfying conviction; 1 remained a proud, careless, 
discontented, unhappy creature; 1 was living in the 
practice of many vices, and in the omission of many 
duties. Hut now 1 am at peace; now 1 pursue after 
holiness; now 1 acquiesce, at least I desire to do-so, 
in the will, the whole revealed will of God; now I 
ascribe it to the undeserved goodness of God, that I 
was led in earnest to make this inquiry, whicli I trust 
will issue in salvation. 

“ 1 am now only ashamed of my former perverse¬ 
ness and rebellion of heart; I mourn that I should so 
long have resisted truth, hardened my conscience, 
grieved the blessed Spirit, and provoked God. I la.; 
ment also over my present weakness of faith, irresolu¬ 
tion, inconsistency. But I feel that Christianity has 
fullillcd, and more than fulfilled, all its promises to its 
disciples. I feel that it makes me a better man; Uiat 
it keeps me from sin; that it urges me to duty; that 
it provides me with resources of pardon and strength; 
unites me to iny Saviour; makes my heart a temple 
of the Holy Ghost, and gives me an anticipation of 
eternal glory. Whatever others may do, I shall hold 
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by tlip Christian doctrine : whatever others may say, 
I shall declare the inward testimony to its truth, of 
wliich I am a partaker; however others may depart 
from the profession of Christ, it will be my desire to 
say, • Lord, to whom shall 1 go ? Thou hast the 
words of everlasting life; and I btdieve and am sure 
that Thou art that Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” 

Such is some inadequate sketch of the feelings of 
one who is in earnest about Christianity, and makes 
a trial of its gra<-e. 

The cases of individuals are so various, that a thou¬ 
sand differences will arise in each: but the main 
features will be the same ; and the directions and the 
result are, therefore, easily rendered applicable. Let 
the inquirer study the Bible with an application to 
his own heart ; let him pray for divine aid ; let him 
use the means of grace ; let him believe in the Saviour 
and i)ray for the Holy Spirit; let him mark tin* com¬ 
plete adaptation of Christianity to all his wants ; and 
in: shall find a grad.ual effect produced on his Inrart, 
which is the seal and inward witness of the truth of 
the promises on which he relies. 

And what shall I further say, in concluding these 
Lectures on the inward test of Christianity ? IVhat 
sliall I add after the remarks made in the last dis¬ 
course on the NATURE of the argument, its scRir- 
TUKAL AUTHORITY, the PACTS on whicli it pests, and 
its SINGULAR IMPORTANCE ? What, after the direc¬ 
tions offered in the present.^ 

Let every one liefore me enter for himself upon this 
momentous question of the practical experiment of 
the Christian promises. Take the preparatory steps 
at least. Consider all the admissions you are com¬ 
pelled to make, as iHiiieving in the being and attributes 
of God. llemcmber the primitive and indissoluble 
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oblipations which chain you to the throne of the 
Almiplity. Cull to mind the resjwnsibility you are 
luidcr for all you kuow and all you might liave known. 

Recollect, especially, thesi" two things : Unless you 
make a practical trial of lihristianity, your historical 
faith will only increase your condemnation ; and. If 
you do make a trial, you will have no need to put to 
an exfieriincnt any thing else relating to religion. 

I. I say, UNLESS you makk a tbial of prac¬ 
tical RELIGION, YOUR MERELY HISTORICAL FAITH 
WILL ONLY INCREASE YOUR CONDEMNATION. For 

you will not have to jilead that you did not know 
Christianity ; you cannot say you had not received it 
as a di\ ine Revelation ; you can never as.sert that you 
were not warned and admonished of your duty, your 
danger, your remedy. Your historical faith, then, if 
it do not result in submission of heart to the yoke of 
the gospel, will turn your accuser. It brought you 
up to the throne of mercy—before which you refused 
to bend ; it compelled you to admit the truth of a re¬ 
ligion—against which you closed your heart; it made 
known the claims of a heavenly. Father and placed 
you before bis feel—and you spurned liis grace and 
salvation; it presented to you a way of making an 
experiment of his promises—and you rejected the 
offer, M'hat, then, will be your condemnation, if you 
persist in your rebellion of Ji(*art before God ? O, dare 
not his vengeance! O, provoke him-not to take his 
Holy Spirit from you! O, harden not your heart, 
like Pharaoh of old ; but yield yourselves unto God. 
Unknow what you have learned of truth, you cannot. 
Eseafie from its obligations, you cannot. But you 
may yet seize tlie advantages offered you ; you may 
yet enter 09 the practical duties of the religion which 
you profess; you may yet turn your historical know¬ 
ledge to its propiT purposes, by considering the argu¬ 
ment we have been enforcing, and following the 
directions which we have given. 
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II. i{enieml>er, also, that if you once make a trial 
of real Christianity, you will have no need oB 

TUTTING to the EXPEBIMENT ANY OTHER FORM 
OF RELIGION OR IRRELIGION EVER KNOWN: for tllis 

important reason—that you have already been trying, 
in fact, all your past life, one or other of the pretended 
religious systems which arc abroad in the world. 

Infidelity makes fair promises. You need not 
try it; you know already too much of “ the evil heart 
of unlH-lief." “ The tendency to infidelity is the cause 
of all your reluctance, coldness, and misery. 

Will you try idolatry? The first converts to 
Christianity, and the converts from heathenism in 
every age, have tried it; and your own natural pro. 
jH-nsity to idolize the creature is surelj'^ painful enough 
to convince you that idolatry has nothing to offer. 

Will you make an experiment of Mahometanism? 
What! when it flatters all those principles of pride, 
and sensuality, and contempt of others, and love of 
voluptuouspleasures, which you have too much tried ? 

There is nothing left untried by you, but real 
Christianity. Knter, then, upon this important ex¬ 
periment. While none but the true Christian can 
form a just opinion of divine Revelation, every true 
believer can form a sufficient judgment of every other 
religion. We know quite enough of all other pre¬ 
tended remedies for man’s miseries, to make us sure 
that their profe.ssions are fallacious. The little ex¬ 
perience we have of Christianity, makes us daily more 
and more sure that it is true; that all its “promises are 
yea and amen that not a thing hath failed of what 
was proffered. Every fellow.lieliever whom we meet 
affords us a new evidence of its divine piower. Every 
trial we pass through, every storm weeneounter, every 
day we live, increases our conviction ; every sermon 
vve deliver or hear, augments our admiration of Chris. 
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tianity; our whole history, sinee we have known 
the S()Sj)e], has been a putting its claims toa prac¬ 
tical test. 

If questioned <-onrerning its truth now, or in after 
life, or ill the .solemn hour of heath, let our humble, 
yet thankful declaration concerning it invariably iie, 

“ WilKBEOF WE AEL AKB WITNK.SSKS.”“ 
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LECTURE XXL 

riir, VANITY AND Kl TII.H Y OF THE OBJF.niONS 
BUULUUX AGAINST THE CHIUbllAN UELIGIUN. 


2 Petkr iii. 3, 4, 8. 9. 

Knovinf} thig first, that there shall ronte in the last 
dai/s scoffers, iratking after their own lusts; and 
sai/in(/. H'tiere is the promise of his coming ? for 
since, the fathers fell asleep, all thinps continue as 
they were from the beyinning of the ermtion. 

But, Mooed, he not ignorant of this one thing, that 
one day is with the. Lord as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day. The Lord is not 
slack concerning his promise, as some men count 
slaeknr.Ks; hut is longsuffering to us-reard, not 
wilting that any should perish, but that all should 
Come to repentance. 

It is inipossil)!e to (miss over entirely, in a work like 
the presi.Tit, the olijwtions which unl)eliever3 advance 
acaiiist the Cliristian faith. So holy and huniiliatint; 
a Revelation n)ust, of course, meet with much resisU 
anee in the pride and [>as8ions of erring man ; and this 
resistance will be in proportion to the magnitude of 
the discoveries, the incomprehensibility of the mys- 
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terios, and the purity of theprccepts which the religion 
contains. 

We might, perhaps, in strict reasoning, dismiss 
these objections with a very few remarks; for we have, 
from the first, required in the student of the evidences, 
a docile and candid mind ;' and the faith with which 
the Revelation is to he received, as we shall show in 
a following lectun'," implies a victory over interposing 
doubts. But we rather prefer entering upon the sub¬ 
ject, both In^cause Satan, the great spiritual adversary, 
chiefly works by the injection of difficulties into the 
mind, and Ix'cause, in an age of literary and scientific 
inquiry like the present, the young are peculiarly open 
to the shafts of ridicule and scorn. 

We enter, therefore, on the subject; and we hope 
to prove that the slightest review of the main objec¬ 
tions of unbelievers, and of their lives and deaths, as 
compared with those of sincere Christians, will not 
only leave the evidences in favour of our religion un¬ 
touched, but will furnish a strong subsidiary argument 
in support of them. We shall be enabled, we trust, 
not only to defend our own fortress, but to storm that 
of the enemy—to take possession of his arms—turn 
them against himself, and complete his overthrow by 
the means of his own weapons. 

In the present Lecture we shall consider tub ob¬ 
jections themselves; in the following, the lives 
ANH DEATHS of those wlio advance them. 

In both, we shall most especially need the aid of 
Almighty God, to remove prejudices from our under¬ 
standings, and to sway our hearts; for nothing can 
convince a prejudiced mind ; the medium of persua¬ 
sion is wanting. Unless, therefore, we humbly im¬ 
plore the influence of God’s grace in our study of this 
subject, it will be impossible for us to attain any solid 
satis&ction. 


■ Loct. 11. 
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IIc .v, then, shall we best treat the question of the 
OB.n;cTioNs THEMSELVES? We catinol, pcrliaps, do 
ln'tler than by acting as we did in the case of the 
Tendency of Christianity. ^ VVe tlien adverted to the 
subjects most nearly allied to the one which was 
before US; and considered how a tendency was de- 
niiinstrated in the instances of reason, of moral virtue, 
and of natural religion. In like manner, let us now 
bejiin, by considering how the speculative objections, 
whi<di men raise against one or more of these prin. 
cij)les. are treated. 

The beneficial effects of moral virtue on the happi¬ 
ness of man are admitted ; facts prove it; concurring 
testimony of all kinds sustains the case; ex]KTience 
confirms it daily. 

The natural government of God in the world is 
projwunded upon the footing of innumerable traces of 
<h‘sign and contrivance, of goodness, and of provision 
for man, in the works of creation and providence. 

Tin- obligation of religion, as unquestionably due 
from man to God, his Creator, Benefactor. Judge, is 
asserted ; conscience, the final causes of things, a re¬ 
tributive providence, the very powers and faculties of 
man, prove the truth. 

Now, objections are perpetually raised against these 
elementary principles. And how are they met ? The 
objections are divided into two classes. If they are 
advanced by candid inquirers, with an apparent desire 
of attaining to truth ; if they seem to rest on fact and 
experience; if they a«e directed with fairness against 
the evidences of the principle in question ; if they are 
consistent with each other, and urged tcmfierately and 
calmly; if, in short, they appear to carry any force 
with them, when fa'rly stated—they are then consi¬ 
dered with care, and answered cautiously and solidly 
by the detection of the fallacies contained in them, 

» Lect. XVIII. 
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and by (lie adduct ion of more decisive and overwhelm¬ 
ing facts and reasonings. 

But if the objections are urged with no apparent 
desire of attaining truth; if they are merely sjiecula- 
tive ; if they are directed not against the proofs, hut 
against the matter of the principles which the prwifs 
go to establish ; if they are contradictory with them¬ 
selves, and put internperately and unfairly ; and if. 
after all. they arc found to be merely cavilsj the off¬ 
spring of human ignorance or jiride, tlii'y are alto¬ 
gether disregarded—theory against positive facts is 
considered to be of no avail—barren conjectures 
against the experience of mankind, are accounted 
worse than folly. 

Let us, then, proceed in this manner with the oh. 
jections against Christianity. Let us divide them 
into two classes. Let the doubts advanced modestly 
and fairly by the sincere inquirer, be tenderly treated 
and diligently examined. This is what we, have been 
aiming at throughout this W'ork. But let the cavils 
and objwtions of the jiresumptuous and overbearing 
be met with a decided prote.st against their whole 
spirit and aim. This is what we shall now attempt; 
and, in doing so, shall endeavour to remler some 
further aid to the young and inexperienced Christian. 
For the unreasonable objis-tions of the sCejitic, by 
which he attempts to poison the minds of the unin¬ 
formed, will be found to resolve themselves into those 
very risings of pride and vain curiosity which are 
natural to the fallen heart of im^ji, which every Chris¬ 
tian feels, and feels continually; but which he out¬ 
weighs by contrary considt'rations, and subdues by the 
influences of grace and the persuasion arising from a 
solid experience of the elfects of Christianity on his 
heart and life. 

We shall show’ then, first, that the objections of 
infidelity are, for the most part, sjteculative opinions, 
directed not against the evidtiiices, but the matter of 
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Hcvcliition, and altOjTftlier inadmissible; next, that 
they a -e full of ineonsistencies, and put inteniperately 
and insidiously, and are in fact contkadictory ; in 
the third place, that they are, in thenisidves, the 
ohvioiis dictates of ignorance and pride of heart, and 
tlierefore kkivoloiis ; and that, lastly, they are 
merely trials of man’s sincerityand suhinission of heart 
to (jod, and roNFiRM rather than weaken the Chris¬ 
tian evidences. 

In a word, the rea.sonings of unbelievers are inad¬ 
missible, CONTRADICTORY, FRIVOLOUS, and CON- 

fihmatorv of the religion which they were advanced 
to uiiderinine. 

I. The objections against the Christian religion 
are inadmissible. 

Common sense tells us that direct and positive 
proofs, resting upon facts, and confirmed by experi¬ 
ence, must be rebutted by direct and positive proofs, 
resting upon clearer facts, confirmed by a wider exjie- 
rience, and directi-d against the evidences supporting 
the case which is in question. Now, we shall find, 
that the objwtions of infidelity are spec-ulativeopinions 
merely, and thus wrong in kind ; and aimed against 
the matter of Revelation, and not the evidences, and 
thus wrong in oltject; and on both accounts are utterly 
inadmissible in all fair reasoning. 

They'are wrong in kind. What can mere <?on- 
jecture and hypotiwsis avail against a mass of positive 
facts, sustained by all history, profane and ecclesiasti. 
cal, and constituting a body of proof such as the world 
never before saw .=• 

Kven in scientific questions, it is easy to frame ob¬ 
jections. A disputant may invent hyjxitheses, and 
some of them sufficiently plausible, against any sec¬ 
tion, for instance, of the Principia of Newton. By 
omitting some link in the chain of reasoning, taking 
uj) insulated parts of a subject, and showing them to 

u 2 
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be contradictory to some principle, he may make out 
a case, which to an unfurnished mind ap])ears strong;, 
and yet to a sound reasoiier has no force whatever, 
though it may be difficult for him at first to detect 
where the fallacy lies. But who regards such sophisms 
when once exposed } 

flluch less do men regard such hypotheses in di¬ 
rectly practical irialters. What weight do they attri. 
bute to speculative diflicultiesinmattersof agriculture, 
commerce, jurisprudence, legislation ? What would 
the sceptic himself say, if his method as to Christi- 
anity were applied to his own temporal concerns ? If 
he were sick, and a well-attestcd medicine were pre¬ 
sented to him, what regard would he pay to theoretic 
objections ? If the dee& of an inheritance were made 
over to him with all the formalities of law—what 
weight would he give to adverse speculations ? No. 
In human affairs men act, not only against theoretic 
notions, but expecting them and despising them as a 
matter of course, they know well enough, that facts, 
not cavils, are the W’ay to truth; they know that a 
slight preponderance amidst conflicting facts and tesli. 
monies, perpetually determines human conduct—but 
that where the matters of fact are all on one side, and 
nothing is on the other but vain reasonings, men 
overrule such reasonings at once, and follow the sure 
guide of experience. 

And shall we not much more act thus in a concern 
of such infinite moment as Christianity? W'hat! 
have we gone through our external and internal 
proofs, in order to give all up at last to the mere ab. 
Btract opinionsof prejudiced and perverse men ? What! 
have we forgotten the temper of mind in which we 
stated that the whole subject must be studied, and are 
we ready to surrender all our hopes to a speculative 
and ingenious opponent? What! are there not posi- 
tive and solid facts enough in the arguments, both 
liistorical and intcrual, which we have reviewed, to 
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ilissipatc the airj' phantoms of men’s imaginations? 
Have .ve not the series of testimonies from the very 
days of the apostles; have we not the involuntary at¬ 
testations of Heathen and Jewish adversaries ; have 
we not the additional confirmations which the dis- 
eoiery of manuscripts, and medals, and inscriptions 
has been ponriiiK in upon us in every age ? Have 
not also the actual inward effects, the glory and effi¬ 
cacy , the suitableness and excellency of every part of 
the Christian doctrine, solidity enough to resist the 
attack of theoretic difficulties, which, perhaps, after 
all. may turn out to be no difficulties? 

Yes: the sublime doctrines of Christianity, its pure 
and holy precepts, the inimitable character of its 
linindcr, its beneficial tendency, the actual experiment 
and pr(K)f of its efficacy in our own souls—these posi¬ 
tive benefits, when sustained by the historical proofs 
of authenticity,<T<!dibility, and divine authority, form 
a solid mass of facts, against which no mere specula, 
tions can for a moment be allowed to weigh. 

The att('mj)t is monstrous. An unbeliever tells me 
ofpetty critical difficulties in the readiiigof manuscripts 
or the exa<-tncss of a chronological date ; he talks of 
the difficulties to his mind of the Christian mysteries ; 
fie complains of the conduct and spirit of many pro¬ 
fessed Christians. 

Now, supjKising these or a thousand similar state- 
incnts were iwer so plausible, yet they are chiefly 
sjR'culativis the fabric of the liuman brain, unsup. 
IMirted l)y facts—and therefore what weight have they 
against the mass of evidences of every kind which 
sustain the Christian Revelation ? A single principle 
in the Revelation itself—as for instance, the ignorance 
of man—ma^ overturn them all. But this I am not 
now concerned with; I merely assert that opinion, and 
conjecture, and cavil, are worse than nothing, com- 
fmred with the substantial grounds on which we re- 

V 3 
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ccivc flu' diviiio r<;cord. All such objections are 
wrong in kind. 

But this is not all. They are wnoNO also in the 
OBJECT against which they are directed ; for when we 
com*' to look at the topics which are urged by un- 
believers, we find that they are not only of a specu¬ 
lative nature, and therefore of no weight against 
positive fact and experience; but they are objection.^ 
not against the evidences, but against the Revelation. 
They are not arguments about the authenticity, the 
divine authority, the propagation of Christianity : but 
against the matter and contents of Chri.stianity itself. 

Now we .shut out at once all such reasonings. They 
are directed to a wrong purpose, they aim at an in¬ 
admissible (xtsition. We bring you a Revelation 
from the great, the eternal, the sovereign Lord of 
heaven and earth. We detail the proofs of its divine 
origin. We bid you examine them with the utmost 
care. We say they are stronger evidences by far, 
than men are continually acting upon in all like cases. 
You meet the statements with objections, not to the 
credentials, not to the testimonies, but to something 
which appears to you incongruous in the contents of 
the Revelation. Now against this we enter our de¬ 
cided protest. Speculative reasonings are, after all, of 
little value against positive facts ; but si)eculative rea¬ 
sonings, not directed against the facts and evidences 
of Revelation, but against Revelation itself, are too 
absurd and too evidently of a wrong class, to be at¬ 
tended to for a moment. 

1 bring yon the history of Livy or Tacitus. 1 prove 
the work to be the genuine production of the author. 
I give the contemporary testimonies. I show you the 
large quotations from it in every subsequent age. 
Yoiinass by ail my facts—and direct your speculative 
reamings against somethiugyou dislike in the matter 
of the history. 

I lay before you an act of tUe British legislature. 
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I detail tlie evidences of its authenticity. I sliow you 
tile incxiitrovertible recordsofthc Parliament in which 
it ■vva.s enacted. 1 refer you to the printed copy in 
the areliives of the nation. You neylect ail these 
positive matters of fact—and begin to cai il against the 
coiiUTits of the statute ! 

An ambassador from the Prince and Lord of heaven 
and earth arrives amongst men. He ojiens his em¬ 
bassy. He exhibits his credentials. He has the sign 
manual of his master. You turn from all this testi¬ 
mony—and plunge into metaphysical arguments on 
what you term the unreasonableness of tlie message 
which he delivers 1 

All this is .so manifestlycontrary toevery prineipleof 
fairness and sincerity, that it would never be tolerated 
on any subject whateviT in human affairs; and there¬ 
fore, least of all should it be tolerated in a matter so 
momentous as religion. 

The only legitimate ground of argument against 
Christianity, is against its evidenc'cs, not its matter. 
If it be from God, the matter is divine ;• this is a 
question then beyond and above man. At all events, 
it is not the primary question—the sole primary in¬ 
quiry is, are the evidences such as may satisfy a can¬ 
did person that the Revelation is of divine authority. 
Till this is settled, every thing else is trifling. 

If men have any thing to say against the authen. 
ticity of the liooks of the New Testament, let them 
advance it. If the series of testimonies of all kinds to 
the simple fact, that the Scriptures were published at 
the time when they claimed to be, and were received 
by the contemporary friends and foes of the religion 
as the genuine productions of the professed authors— 
if this can be overthrown, let it be done. The ques¬ 
tion is open to investigation. 

If men have any thing to advance against the ere. 
dibiiity of the gnspi'l history, supported as its facts 
are by all kinds of testimony. Heathen, Jewish, Chris- 
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li«i); and uncontradictod by a single credible wilness, 
Jet flieni advance it, and we will hear them. 

Or if they have any thing to assiTt again.st the di¬ 
vine authority of (-hristianity, resting on the miracles, 
the prophecies, the supernatural propagation of the 
gosjiel. and its prominent good effeols before the face 
of mankind, let them come forward and makeout their 
cas(‘. and we arc ready to weigh their arguments. 

Jiut then they must of course produce a contrary 
series of testimonies ; they must bring forward facts 
against our.facts ; contem|>orary authors against our 
contemporary authors; Heathen and Jewish historians 
Avhose e^ iilence goe.s against ours which .sustain tin 
credibility. They must oppose to our positive jtroofs 
of authenticity, positive proofs of forgery. They 
must opfHise to our historical evidences of credibility, 
a contrary series of historical documents. They must 
combat our matters of fact, supporting the divine 
authority of Christianity, by contradicting matters 
of fact—all which 1 need not say no one has evc-n 
attempted. 

liut for men, admitting, as those with whom we are 
arguing jirofess to do. the being and attributes of (iJod 
and the a(;countableness of man, to pass over all these 
irrefragable proofs, and to turn a-side and cavil at the 
conbmts of the religion, is .so open an act of disobedi¬ 
ence and rela.-llion against God, that nothing but the 
deep depravity of the human heart could for a moment 
listen to it. And yet men listen to nothing else. 
Metaphysical objections against the matter of Chris¬ 
tianity is the ground almost always taken by the 
unbeliever. 

>Ve sweep away, then, all these objections at once, 
as out of place, as directed to an illegitimate object. 
We stop tile argument at the threshold. We say, if 
the Uevelatioji be indeed from God, it is itself the 
authority for all it contains: your objections, there¬ 
fore, must be directed to the question of the evidences 
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on wliu'h the religion rest.s—and till these are over- 
thrown by historical documents, by a series of positive 
testimonies, by a fair and manly appeal to the con> 
lenifiorary evidences of the period when the gospel was 
established, we must consider all your reasonings as 
mere talk—they are wrong in object; and are on this 
account, as well as on the ground of their being wrong 
in kind, utterly inadmissible in the present stage of 
the argument: they are cavils, not objections ; sub. 
terfuges, not reasonings ; the artifices of a dishonest 
or confused, not the arguments of a sincere and well- 
balanced, mind. 

But we do not stop here. So triumphant are the 
evidences of the Christian Revelation, that we go a 
step further; and, in order to fortify the breasts of 
ingenuous youth against the shafts of infidelity, we 
show that, 

II. The objections against the Christian religion 
are conthadiotoiiv, the one to the othek. 

For, on looking a little closer into the statements of 
unbelievers, we find such confusion and fallacy in their 
reasonings—such prevarication and dissimulation of 
the real facts of tin: case—such concessions made to 
the Christian faith at one time, and such unfair and 
intemperate invectives urged at another—such shift, 
ing and versatility in different ages, and by different 
classes of writers, that we may really l<-ave such ob. 
jections to refute and destroy each other, and may 
feel yet more completely assured of the truth of a re¬ 
ligion, which is only assailed by contradictory specu. 
lative opinions. 

1. For, what confusion anh fai.«e reasonings 
do we discover, the closer we examine the diflicultii's 
advanced by infidelity ! There is nothing clear, no¬ 
thing tangible, nothing fairly reasoned out upon its 
proper grounds. Tlie olijeetioiis of uiilielievers prove 
too much; they sap the foundations of the natuial 
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religion which they profess to support, as W'cll as of 
the revealed docrtriiie which they avowi'dly attack. 
They deny all human te.stimoiiy. They subvert the 
first priiicijdes of morals. Their objection.s are rather 
the offspring of the ignorant and fallen mind of man, 
as we ha\'e already obser\ ed; such as every Christian 
has felt, and f<“els continually, and overcomes by faith 
—than sjiecific doubts sustained by any consistent 
series of argunn-nts. 

TJiey quite forget that the evidences of Christianity 
are what is termed a cumulative proof; a collective 
argument, arising, not from one thing, but from many 
things of various kinds, and springing from inde¬ 
pendent sources, and contributing in different degrees 
to the result. They argue as if a single minute ob¬ 
jection could invalidate the whole combined truth. 
They think if they can make good any point against 
any branch of the Christian evidence, as stated by a 
less informed or feeble advocate, they have gained 
their cause. Thus they confuse the question. All their 
arguments are fallacies. It is well known that in 
matters of j udicial investigation, there is often an over¬ 
whelming conviction produced from the combination 
of a great number of witnesses, no single one of whom 
could be considered as entitled to the highest degree 
of credit, from the want of general intelligence, or ac¬ 
quaintance with the particular circumstances of the 
case, or even from want of character. If such an 
accidental combination takes place, the evidence be¬ 
comes perfectly conclusive.* What, then, avail cavils 
against some smaller points in the cumulative argu¬ 
ment? If unbelievers could weaken the force of one 
half of our proofs, the remainder would be more than 
sufliicieut; perhaps even one branch of them—the 
character of our Lord, for example—would be enough 
to convince a sincere inquirer. But no single division 


* A erpUiik. 
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of onr • vi.liTiccK has yot hocn disproved; and the eon- 
fused ol'jeeiions of mere speeulative iiiil)elief against 
.some insulated facts, are like the foaming waves dash- 
iii:,' against the deep-rooted rock, whieh has for ages 
defied their impotent fury. 

'I’lie (.‘videnees of mir religion are like what we m(>an 
hy strength or elfeet in arehiteeture, the eonseiiuenee 
of the wlioh' edifice erected in such a manner, and 
seen in its true light. Supposing one argument should 
he less clearly supported, this leave.s the grand mass 
of proof in its general force and kiaiity. If a single 
stoih' or column seems to an ohjeetor’s eye inajipro. 
priate for upholding or adorning the huilding, we are 
not to think that the entire strength or effect defwnds 
upon that separate support, when it reposes, and with 
far greater security, upon the wide, united strength 
and entire range and system of its fahrie.' Wliat, 
then, avail the incoherent, eoiitradietory speeulations 
of infidelity ? Supposing we should not he able to 
.sol\e e.vpiieitly every objeetion, we may yet be per¬ 
fectly .satisfied upon the wliole, and may leave the 
•iidieulty for alder hands, or for a more advanced 
pi'riod of (uir own studies. 

2. But further—the pnEVAnicATioN and nissi- 
.’utn.ATiON OK THE BEAL FACTS of tlic caso are so 
apparent in the olijeetions of unbelievers, as to deprive 
tlieir reasonings of all force. The bold denial of the 
best attested matters of history; the mis-statement of 
particular eireumstances ; the calumnies heaped on 
the memory of the defenders of Cliristiaiiity; the false 
quotations made from their books; altcnitions in the 
reading of important passages ; the perversion of al¬ 
most every incident oceurring in ecclesiastical and 
profane historians—these are the arts which disgust 
every candid and well-informed mind in the writings 
cf sceptics. Was ever such a daring compound of 


* Butler, Davison, 
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prcvarioation, jtposs blunders, impudent denial of the 
most notorious facts, and unblushing dissimulation of 
the real staU; of the question, as the pages of the Age 
of Reason exhibited? and yet this wretched stufl'was 
a chief instrument in the spread of infidelity in this 
country at the jieriod of the French Revolution. 
Take the works of Gibbon, or Hume, or Voltaire, or 
Rousseau—there is scarcely a fact which affects Chris, 
tianity, not pervertc'd or concealed. So grossly is this 
the case, that the warmest admirers of these writers 
do not deny it; whilst the artful insinuations, the 
secret hints and reflections against the Christian re¬ 
ligion, cast out incidentally, as it were, and in books 
and places where they might have been least exj)ected, 
prove the dishonesty of mind of those who have re¬ 
course to such methods of controversy. The main 
engine of infidelity in France, was an insidious cor. 
ruption of the streams of literatun'. Ev<'ry species of 
publication, from the fugitive tale to the jwnderous 
Encyclopedia, was infected with the moral poison. In 
fact, deceit and inisr(!presentation are the arms of this 
wretched cause. I know of no one work on the side 
of unlndief, which meets manfully tin- ea.se, which 
allows the facts with candour, and then jiroceeds to a 
consistent and honest argument upon them. 

3. Consider, again, the concessions made to the 
Christian faith at one time, and the unfaiii anij in¬ 
temperate INVECTIVES urged at another. 

The concessions of unbelievers are sufficient to es¬ 
tablish the Christian religion. The facts of the 
gospel are not denicHl; the admissions of the three 
first centuries make this impossible. The simplicity 
and artlessness of the narratives, that is, the credi- 
BiLiTY, is admitted. Miracles are disputed against 
generally; but the particular facts of the gospel not 
being controverted, the miracles are virtually con. 
ceded. The fulfilment of the prophecies, though 
contested by modern infidels, was conceded by the 
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earlier ones, some of whom attempted to show that 
the predictions were written after the events. The 
existence of the Jews in the present day is a fact whidl 
carries the truth of all the prophecies along with it. 
The beauty of the morals, and the benevolence and 
purity of the charactbr of Christ are granted. 
The TKNi>ENCY of the religion to promote huinwa 
happiness is avowed by all legislators and rulers. The 
supernatural propagation of Christianity may be 
established from Gibbon’s own objections. How is 
it, then, that the opponents of Revelation are thus in. 
consistent ? Ilow is it that they are thus compelled 
to bear testimony in favour of Christianity ? Does it 
not prov(' that they are not satisfied with their own 
argiuneiUs, and that their consciences cannot repose 
on the reasonings they have framed? Christian wri¬ 
ters never act thus. We never make concessions to 
iiilidfl it y : we never admit at one time what we deny 

o!)<)tlu'r. The case is plain. Those concessions 
ariM' (Voin occasional convictions of truth felt and ex¬ 
pressed, tliouoh contrary to the general stream of the 
unbeliever's feelings. It is thus that vicious men 
ol'teii bear testimony in favour of virtue, especially at 
the near a|i[>roaeh of death ; hut virtuous men never 
bear testimony in favour of vice." 

And then, with these concessions contrast the bitter 
inveeiives which, at other times, infidelity employs 
a:rainst (diristianity, its ministers, its doctrines, its 
precepts. Observe the rancour, the peculiar irritation, 
tin-deadly malignity whicii mark their writings. They 
seem to avenge a personal quarrel. No buffoonery is 
too <‘oarKe, no ridicule too keen, no sarcasm is too bit- 
tt!r for such a purpo.se. Instead of reasoning, confused 
and fallacious as it may be, they give you clamour; 
instead of facts, calumny; instead of calm argumen. 
tatiou, personal reproach; instead of deliberation and 

® }''utjur. 
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the fear of deciding amiss, rashness and precipitation 
of judgment. Such objections carry their own refu¬ 
tation with them. 

4. Add to tllis THE SHIFTING AND VKHSATILITY 
of these objections in different ages, and by different 
classes of writers. The infidelity of each age varies 
from the preceding. The objections relied on now, 
will be abandoned a few years hence. What Herbert 
admitted in the seventeenth century as the notices 
of our reason under all circumstances, Paine, in the 
eighteenth, spurns and rejects. What w'as scorned 
by Hobbes and Shaftesbury, is now tacitly allowed to 
be right and just. Infidelity is compidlcd to wear 
the garb of Christianity, and appear under the form of 
Neologism'' and Socinianism. Against this variable^ 
and inconsistent opposition, Christianity presents her 
uniform and unchangeable testimony, her authenti¬ 
city, her divine autliority, her internal excellency. 
She is defended now, as she was in the days of Justin 
Martyr and Lactautius. She has the uniformity of 
truth. 

Such, thon, being the contradiction of the objections 
raised against Christiaqity, we in'ed not reganl them 
with alarm. It would be madness to allow such cavils 
to disturb our faith. No, my young friends ! You 
have first taken, as you ought, a direct view of the 
positive evidences ; you have found every part abun¬ 
dantly furnished with testimonies; you have seen tlie 
inward excellency of the religion. To you, then, the 
speculative error falls harmless of itself. You have 
laid the proper foundation ; your mind reposes upon 
it; and you can now deal with the objections, whieli 
might have perplexed you, if you had been unfur- 

’ This new doctrine, as its name assumes, scarcely dis¬ 
guises its infidelity. It attempts to explain away, not only 
the capital doctrines of Christianity, with Socinianism, but 
all miraculous power—every thing, in short, peculiar to re- 
velattott. 
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ni.slH>d witli lliis knowledge. Your Cliristian hope is 
“ an aiii-hor of the soul, liotli sure and stedfastand 
you will never be persuaded to desert your port in 
order to venture, at the call of human rashness, on 
the wild sea of endless reasonings. No; if sceptical 
doubts intrudeinto the mind, you will fall liaek on the 
positive facts and practical benefits of Christianity; 
you will let conscience reply; you will not be caught 
in the thin web of a treacherous enemy; but being 
furnished with a solid, practical persuasion of Chris¬ 
tianity, you will burst at once thedangerous delusions, 
and come forth to liberty and peace. 

If we had nothing else to state in answer to the 
objections of infidelity, this would lie more than 
enough. They are not only inadmissible in them, 
selves, but, when they are looked into, they are found 
to becontradietory with each other. But we proceed yet 
further; chiefly for the sake of the young, into whose 
minds tlic liold assertions and cavils of the sceptic may 
at times be injected; and we show, 

III. That these objections ahe frivoi.ous in 

THEMSELVES, AND AIANIFESTLY SPUING FROM THE 
PRinE AND IGNORANCE OP THE HUMAN MIND. 

I can scarcely bring myself to classify these miser- 
able reasonings, even with the purpose of showing how 
vain and weak they are as advanced against Chris¬ 
tianity. 

liCt us first, however, look at those which are 
TRIFLING in themselves; then at such as spring 
especially from the pride of the human heart; and 
lastly, at those which arise chiefly from ignorance 
of what Christianity is, and of the facts connected 
with it. 

1. For what can lie more trifling in themselves 
than petty critical or scientific objections on the di- 
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mensions of the ark; on slight variations in cenea- 
logies; on points of rlironolojjical minuteness; on 
circumstances in the livM of the patriarchs; on the 
quotations in the New Testament from the Old ; on 
the diversities in the narrative of the four gospels; or 
the various readings in the manuscripts ; on the sup. 
posed contradictions betwe«*n geological theories and 
the Mosaic account of the creation ; on the judgments 
inflicted by the Almighty on guilty nations, by means 
of the Jewish people? A thousand things such as 
these—what are they but trifling, petty, microscopic 
atoms floating in the sun.beanis, compared with the 
gigantic mass of evidences, external and internal, by 
which Christianity is sustained? In books of such 
antiquity and diversity; in the accounts of usages and 
manners which have passed away for ages; in docu¬ 
ments, designed for the whole world, and for men of 
every class and in every period of time, these diflicul. 
ties might be »'xpeeted to occur; they are the mere 
dost in the balance; they are matters which sound 
criticism explains; which further knowledge of an¬ 
cient manners elucidates; which every new eommen. 
tator lessens by more enlarged means of information ; 
and which have been every one shown to admit of a 
satisfartory answer. To dwell on such points, is as 
frivolous and absurd, as for a prisoner, eondeninod to 
death, to criticize minutely the language of the pardon 
granted him by his sovereign, at the moment when 
gratitude and joy should overwhelm every other 
feeling. 

2. But, to pass from this first class, what shall we 
say to the great sjieeulative objections which involve, 
indeed, the deepest and most momentous questions, 
but which, as they affect the evidences of Christianitj', 
are obviously the dictates of human pride and pre¬ 
sumption ^ For what are difficulties raised about 
the guilt and corruption of man, and the ineompre- 
heDsibility of the Christian mysteries, but a confession 
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of a proud curiosity, wliich would pry into secrets 
wliich God has not revealed, and which Christianity 
avows to be l)eyond her design to unfold f 

Itlen urge against Christianity, the existence of 
moral evil, and the statements of Scripture about the 
depravity and corruption of man. We acknowledge 
the impenetrable difficulties to our finite understand* 
ings. But does not Christianity profess that her 
scheme is only partially revealed ; that the practical 
bearings of it are. indeed, clearly made out to guide 
man in his duties ; but that the whole reasons of the 
Almighty in his permission of evil, in his dealings 
with his rational and accountable creatures, are not 
revealed, much less submitted tohuman judgment and 
opinion ? What, then—must we again remind young 
})ersons of the limited faculties of man, and his inabi. 
lity to comprehend the designs of the infinite God? 
What, then—is it not enough, that the Revelation 
declares that “ the Judge of all the earth will do 
rightthat at the last great assize he will reconcile 
all the apparent ineijualities in his providential deal, 
ings, and display his holy character in all its perfec. 
tion ? What! are there not sufficient indications of 
the divine goodness and mercy in the scheme of Re¬ 
velation, though some parts of man’s condition, and 
some of the causes of things, are not discovered to us ? 
What! can a child, brought up by a kind and con. 
siderate imrent, discern proofs enough of his love and 
wi.sdom, though some of his restraints, and many of 
his commands, appear harsh to his selfishness and 
passions; and shall not man, the child of a heavenly 
parent,acknowledge the numberlessinstances of God’s 
goodness and mercy, though he cannot understand 
why he was made with such and such powers, and 
placed in such and such relations ? Nay, is not the 
fallacy of the sceptic’s argument, with respect to the 
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rliaracter of the Almighty, infinitely more glaring, 
than the fallacy of the child’s argument would l>e, if 
he concluded against the kindness and wisdom of his 
earthly father! 

Or conceive the same thing in another light. Here 
is a eomplicateil machine invented by one of unques. 
tionably superior ability and integrity—the knd to be 
ultimately accom[)lishcd by it, is so simple as to be 
understood by those of the loavest capacity. We can¬ 
not, however, follow out in every instance, the nature 
of the machinery, merely through our want of under¬ 
standing ; but we are still assured by the maker, that 
all is framed in the l^est manner, but that the elfeet is 
yet very imperfectly produced. .Surely this assurance, 
backed with demonstrative evidence of success in a 
variety of instances that fell within the level of our 
capacity, would remove all shadow of doubt from 
every reasonable mind. Mow that God is wise and 
good, and that the proceedings of his government 
must l)e wise and good, all acknowledge who admit 
the perfections of the one Almighty Gotl. Revelation 
also teaches us the end which he will ultimah-ly bring 
out. We find ourselves lost, how(‘ver, in the mys¬ 
terious conduct of the means he u.s<>.s. Rut we see 
evidently that we understand not the sum of things ; 
and experience tells us that nothing is more fallible 
than our judgment in the.se matters. While, then, 
we have undoubtt'd proofs that the Revelation is from 
God—that the machinery is of divine formation—we 
cannot rationally distrust th<‘ perfection of his moral 
government, however incomprehensible to us.'" 

But why do I thus expose the futility of this ob- 
jwtion.!' For wherefore is it urged at all against 
Christianity Christianity did not produce the ac¬ 
tual condition of man. ('hristianity did not occasion 
the fall of our nature. Christianity did not introduce 


See Milaei a^uiust Oibbou, p. gtC. 
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moral I'vil. \Vp have already made this remark.'' 
We make it aiiain. The misery and fiiiilt of man is 
a state of things whieh actually exists, whether Chris, 
tianity Im‘ true or not. iMan is actually in this con¬ 
dition under the natural government of (iod. Natural 
religion has to deal with the fact, as much as Chris¬ 
tianity. (io then, ])resumptuous inquirer, and ask of 
natural religion the solution of your diflicultics. Go 
and demand of the lieist what he has to say of the 
entrance of moral <‘v-il and the amutint of disorder and 
unhap|>in( ss now in the world. When he has an¬ 
swered your demand, then comi> hack to Christianity, 
and .she will show you the remedy she has i)rovided 
for it. 

'The truth is, such iii(|uiries are iH'yond and nlaive 
our faculties. If men allow the being and perfections 
of (iod, under whose goveniment this evil exists, they 
cannot with any show of reason transfer the objection 
from natural to revealed religion, and make it a pru- 
ti'Xt for rejecting all the positive evidences of Heve- 
lation; especially as this proposes an alleviation, a 
remedy, a salvation to man, a clue to lead him out of 
the labyrinth where he must otherwise wander without 
reseue and without hope. “ If in a chain of mercy by 
which the Almighty draws a race of sinners to him. 
self, the first links be far above out of our sight, and 
others surrounded with a glory too bright for mortal 
gaze; shall we on that account refuse to follow its 
attraction, and choose our own ways and methods of 
ascending into the presence of the Most High 

■' beet. XV. 

'* Itislio]) Itiomficlit's Sermons, p. 4.r.—I add an important 
remark from another author. “ Ih.it there are difficulties 
in the Christian systeio, every reflecliiif[ man will be ready 
to acknowledge; but then they are eitlier ilifficulties which 
admit of an easy solution, or such as arise out of the 
limited range of our capacities io this infancy of our being; 
and if we will hut condesceud to heHeve that tlie works 
of Uod are as great and maitelluut, and his ways as just 
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I say little on the other branch of this class of oh. 
jections, the incomprehensibility of the Christian 
mysteries ; for what is the source of all this but the 
plainest pride and presumpti(»n—a pride and pre¬ 
sumption yet more inexcusable than that which gave 
rise to the former topic? There was in that dilTieuIty, 
a plausible force from the acknowledged facts of 
man’s misery ; but to complain of incomprehensibility 
in the mode (tf the divine subsistcncics in the Holy 
Trinity, in tin* incarnation, the atonement, the person 
and operations of the Holy Spirit, the divine will and 

and true, in thoBe ibings whicli, we do not yet cotnpre- 
)iend, as we clearly see to be tlie case in those that we do» then 
evejy rebellious aBpihng of a sceptical nature will be quelled, 
and we shall be contented to wait in Immility and faith for 
those clearer diseoveries, which it is reasonable to conclude 
will form one great source of iucreased enjoyment to us in a 
more exalted state of being. 

*• In the mean time, it is of the first importance, when 
dwelling upon the difficulties which may be started by seep* 
lies to the Christian llevelation, to recollect that most of these 
difficulties apply with equal force to every system of Deism 
that has been or can be framed. The great difference between 
llie two cases is this, that although each system has its diffi¬ 
culties inevitable to creatures placed in circumstances of com¬ 
parative ignorance, there is on the side of Christianity a mass 
of evidence, clear, convincing, and incontrovertible, to prove 
that it is a system framed by Infinite Benevolence, for the 
highest purposes of human happiness: there is practical proof, 
timt, by its infiuence on the human mind, millions have been 
reclaimed from immorality; and there is an absolute certainty, 
from a survey of its principles, that if wc could conceive them 
to have their full influence upon the counsels of nations, and 
ui>on the conduct of individuals, the reign of sin, the source 
of all misery, would be extinguished, and earth would almost 
w'earthe aspect of heaven. In the other case, Deism has to 
encounter most of the difficulties, and is at the same time ut¬ 
terly devoid of any of the evidences of Cbristiaoity: It is all 
hopeless uncertainty, and dreary, shivering speculation. 
JIai^ord*s Account of T. Puine —to which admirable and authen¬ 
tic narrative, drawn from original documents and the testi¬ 
monies of eye-wituesscs, this and the succeeding Lecture are 
much indebted. 
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pnrj)OPi‘s in cloction, tho union of man’s freo agency 
with (jfd’s ttracious influences u}>on the heart, is at 
once to make ourselves wiser than the Almighty. 
I’ndouhteilly, many [)arts of these doctrines are in¬ 
volved to us in mystery—but they are proposed to us 
as such ; tlie great mystery of godliness is only un¬ 
folded as to certain practical uses. Probably our 
faculties ar<* incapable of comprehending more than 
Las lie< n revealed. An insect in the drawer of a 
ealiinet, is more capable of weighiii" the <‘onduct and 
estimating all the counsels of princes, than we are 
eapaldc of weighing the conduct and estimating the 
counsels of the iitfinite God." Christianity hides not 
lier mysteries: she av<»ws them. Hlie says, she has 
truth, but truth veiled ; that the secret tilings of her 
doctrine, like those of nature, will not lie entirely 
manifested till we come to the region of full and per¬ 
fect light. She says, God is good, iiiit incomprehen¬ 
sibly t'lMid; wise, hut iiieomprehelisibly wise; intelli¬ 
gent, but of an inoomprcbensible understanding. You 
tell a peasant tliat the sun, which he sees rise, draw 
towards the inerid'an, decline towards the west, and at 
lengtli disappear, is yet immoveable in the eeiitrc of 
the universe; you say to liim that llii.s earth on v. hich 
he stands .so firmly, turns about its axis with a friuht- 
ful ra])idity. He cannot eoraprehend you; and you 
attribute his incri'diility to its true cause, his igno¬ 
rance." It is so with the Christian mysteries. In 
God they are “ all light, neither is there any darkness 
at all" though, as it resjiects us, they an* obscure 
and incomi'reliensible. But ns the peasant, if |>os- 
sessed of the least modesty and h umility, would believe 
the facts of the natural world on the testimony of the 
united learning and moral integrity of men of all 
nations, best ea])abie of examining them ; so much 
more will the Christian, rec*eiving a divine Revelation 


*’ bock*. 


" Frsyssinou*. 


’* 1 John i. 5. 
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on its authentic proofs, admit tlie Revelation itself 
as the authority for the mysteries whieli it contains. 
Such objections, tlien, are, as it nispccts Cliristianity, 
utterly frivolous. 

3. But \v(! pass to the third class of objections 
which spring from mekf. ignorance op what 
OHRisTiANiTV is, wliat it projtoses to effect, the 
manner of its operations, its proper province, and the 
history of its actual influence in all ages. And, here, 
why siiould I reply to the ofUrefuted objections to the 
dangerous tendency of the doctrine of justification by 
faith in the merits of the Son of God, when the whole 
Bible, and the testimony of all competent witnesses, 
show it to be the immediate source of gratitude, obe¬ 
dience, holiness, joy } Why should I repel the cliarge 
of gloomy and monastic and mean virtues being at¬ 
tached toChristiani ty, when the sligh test acquaintance 
with the morals of the gospel will show its lovely and 
iK'nignant characU'r, its frmloin from every aj)pear- 
nnee of austerity, its amiable and sympathizing and 
«H)^)ling spirit ? Or, again, why should I refute the 
objection framwl on the ground of the persecutions 
and wars of which Christianity has been said to be 
the cause! For where is the s|)irit of persecution to 
l>e found in the Mew Testament ? Is it in the sermon 
on the Alount ? Is it in the delineation of charity in 
the Ejiistleto the Corinthians, or in the eniimeration 
of the lovely virtues in the 12th of that to the Ro¬ 
mans.’’ W'ho, I ask, have in all ages been the 
authors of wars and persecutions, Christians or their 
oppressors? Did Christianity persecute Herod, or 
Herod Christianity ? Did the Christians of the first 
three centuries raise wars and persecutions against 
the Roman enqierors, or the Roman emperors against 
the Christians ? And if corrupt bodies of men have 
in later ages made a pretext of Christianity for kind¬ 
ling wars or exciting persecutions, what was the 
cause ? Was it Christianity, or the want of Chris. 
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tiniiity ’ Was it tlio pure and luimhle doctrine of the 
gosiRd preaclicd liy the Keformers, which excited the 
wars of tliat period; or the fierce and implacable 
spirit of men void of Cliristianity and filled with sc. 
cniar ambition and pride f Where is the precept of 
(’hri.stinnity which is not peaceful and henij;nant.^ 
Where the spot in which pure Christianity has lieen 
planted, without bringing its own spirit of forgiveness 
with it and subduing the angry passions of man ? 

And what are the variety of opinions and thedivi. 
sions among Christians—anotln'r topic of invective 
with un believers—but general ly immaterial differences 
of judgment, upon suWdinate (lointB, springing from 
the weakness of human reason f All true Christians 
are united upon every thing vital—every thing that 
relates to the main doctrines, the chief duties and the 
lovely tem|)er of the gospel—all are united in humi¬ 
liation la-fore God for sin, in reliance on the grace and 
merits of Jesus Christ, and in the necessity of holiness 
of heart and life. Their varieties of opinion on the 
details and expositions of truth, and on matters of ex¬ 
ternal discipline, are entirely lost in the immense im¬ 
portance of the points on which they speak with one 
heart and one mouth, to the praise of that Saviour 
whom the gospel has revealed. 

I will not dwell on the objection raised upon the 
little influence which Christianity has upon its fol- 
low'ers, liecause this again is an ebullition of pure 
ignorance—it rests on the gross mistake of confound¬ 
ing nominal with real Christians—it proceeds on the 
idea that men are Christians, though they are merely 
worldly, proud professors of that holy doctrine, with 
the name of a religion which they understand not, 
regard not, follow not in any one branch of its prin¬ 
ciples or commands. To quote men who have never 
taken the prescribed medicine, as proofs of the want 
of virtue in the medicine itself, is contrary to reason 
and common sense. 
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But, then, tiu* Christian religion wants universality 
and greater dearness in its evidenees—say the objec¬ 
tors, in the last place. Here, also, men’s ignorance 
is the true source of the mistake! Are they any 
judges of the clearness and force of the evidences, 
which they liave never examined ?—for if they had 
examined them, they could not overlook their im¬ 
mense force, and turn aside to speculate on the matters 
which we have bei'n refuting. Have they ever spent 
one hour in weighing, with serious and candid minds, 
the mass of evidences which Christianity produces ? 
Have they not, on the contrary, neglected, passed 
over, desj)ised our body of proofs, and flown off to vain 
reasoning.s, which can only bewild(‘rtheunderstanding 
and harden the heart ? And what ignorance is it of 
the whole design of Christianity, to suppose that man 
may pri'seribe to the Almighty the degree of eleaniess 
which should attend the testimonies of Revelation ! 
It is enough if the proofs are suflieient to satisfy a 
humble, siiMUTc inquirer. To satisfy others is im¬ 
possible. To make the evidenees irresistible, would 
go to undermine all the moral agency of man, would 
be contrary to his estate of probation, W'ould act upon 
him mechanically and forcibly, and destroy his moral 
and accountable nature. Yet the evidences, after 
all, are, 1 was going to say, irresistible—that is, they 
are so numerous, so powerful, so various, so attractive, 
they arise from so maAy quarters, they address in .so 
many parts man's reason and affections, that to a fair 
and impartial student they are demonstrative, over¬ 
whelming, irresistible. 

And as to the want of universality in the ndigion, 
what is the cause? Is it not the torpor and ingra¬ 
titude of those who possess, but do not spread, its 
blessings; who neglect the last and most solemn com¬ 
mand of its divine Founder, who act against its 
genuine spirit of diffusion, who are tame, feeble, and 
declining in their Christianity, instead of being bold. 
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tirdrm. and pcrsi-voring-? AVhat was the spirit of the 
c.liurcli in its early a{(e, but dissemination.? What 
was tin; last thinjj that withered before the bliithU 
iinr selfishness of the dark-a^es, but dis.sciniiiation ? 
What has distinguished the revival of pure Chris¬ 
tianity, but the zeal of missions.? 

Aiid how, then, ean the want of univcrsalitj' lie 
eharged as an’objeetion iijHm onr religion.? It is de- 
■signed to be universal, it is ealeulated to be so in all 
its parts, its followers are hound by every motive to 
reialer it so. 

11'hat reasons, unknown to man, there may be for 
AhniL'hly Cod's permitting the pr(;.sent slow and 
limited range of this mighty blessing, it is not for us 
to .say. iMun's iguoranee is here the best check on 
the ru.sh impetuosity of our luiiids. We see ill the na- 
tural world, that men's faculties, powers, advantages, 
are most unequally distributed. We see that beneftts, 
and iliseoveries, and inventions of the most lienefieial 
kind, are limited in their eireuit. The most valuable 
ilisi:o\ eries in metlicine, for iiistanee, have been made 
only of late years, and are still confined to a few 
nations. To find, therefore, the benefits of the Chris¬ 
tian di.speusaiiun extended only to certain nations, and 
not reaching to others, is no more valid as an objec¬ 
tion to Christianity, than a similar order of things is 
to the natural government of God."* 

Tile work of God is begun," says Bishop Horsley, 
“ is going on, and will unquestionably lie carried to 
its perfuetioii. The spirit of Christianity is gaining 
more aud more of an asecudancy, and God’s good 
work is tending to its eoiisummation by that progress, 
by wliieh, from the very nature of the means em, 
ployed, the business must be expected to proceed. 
The mean.s are not such as he niiglit be expected to 
put in use, if his omniiioteiice alone were regarded, 

Itutli-r. 
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but they are sueh as are consistent with tlie free 
agency of man ; such as arc adapted to the nature of 
man as a rational and moral agent, and adapted to the 
justice and wisdom and mercy of God in liis dealings 
with such a creature. God’s power is unquestionably 
competent to the instantaneous abolition of all moral 
evil, by the annihilation, at a single stroke, of the 
whole troop of reladlious angels and the whole race of 
sinful men. and the production of new creature.^ in 
their room. God's power is corap<'tent to the speedy 
abolition of moral evil, by tin; sudden execution of 
se\'ere judgments on wicked nations, or sinful indivi¬ 
duals. But (i<Ml willeth not the death of a sinner; 
he seeks our obedience to his will founded less on fear 
than lo\ e. He abstains, therefore, from these sum¬ 
mary, abrupt, ettercive measures, and he cmjtloys no 
other means than the preaching of the gosptd, that is, 
no other means than those of persuasion and argu¬ 
ment. invitation and threatening. It is very obvious 
that Hg< s must elapse before those means can produce 
their full effeet. The progress of the work will not 
only be gradual,but liable to temporary interruptions; 
so that at times it may seem, not only to stand still, 
but even to go Iwickward, as often as particular cir- 
euin.stances in the affairs of the world draw away the' 
attention of men from the doeirines of the gospel, or 
raise u)i extraordinary ojipo.sition of their j'a.ssions to 
its jiri'cepl.s. Instead of taking offence at the slow 
()rogress, we should rely on the promise of the pro¬ 
phetic Avord, and set ourselves to consider what may 
be done on our part, and what God may expect we 
should do, for tlie furtherance of his work and the 
remo\ al of hindrances.”'’ 

Thus vain and frivolous are the objections of infi¬ 
delity when we come to consider them, which we have 
tlie rather done, be»*ause they are of tl'.e same nature 

llor,,I.‘v, Stmioii xl.—a rfft-ren.-i* to one or two sentences 
f)f it IS inn It*, j,. gOl. 
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■with tlip corrupt siiffRc.stions of the fallen heart of 
man, !. resistance to wliieh is a main characteristic of 
th(‘ wjse and sincere C'iiristian, whilst he that yields 
to them liecoines the unlielievcr. But that Christi¬ 
anity should be open to such difTiciilties, is indet^d 
what niieht be expected when CJ(k 1, the infinite Cre¬ 
ator, makes known a part of his ways to man, a 
feeble, eorrupt. and perverse creature. VVe observe, 
therefore— 

IV. That THESE OB.IErTIONS ARE. fPON TttB 
WHOI.E, ONI.Y TRIALS OP OCR SINCERITY ANI» SEB- 
jllSSION OF HEART TO GOD, AN1> GO TO CONPIUM 
RATHER THAN WEAKEN THE CHRISTIAN EVI¬ 
DENCES. 

For it is a part of our probation in this world, that 
we should be subjected to the consideration of difli- 
culties, which we may make the occasion of objection 
and rebellion of heart, if we plea.se, but whieh are 
designed only to put to the proof our sincerity and 
submission of mind to our circumstances and duties. 
To understand fully all the parts of the Christian sys¬ 
tem, might require, for any thing we can tell, divine 
capacities. Mystery is a necessary attendant upon 
the lieing and |>erfections of God, in the view of a 
finite creature like man. Similar difficulties and oh- 
jections to those which men think they see in lleve- 
lation. they think they see in God's moral government 
of the world. Now if the very same sort of obscurities, 
grounds of irritation, partial light, limited range of 
influence, contradiction to preconceived expectations, 
unlocked lor position of things—matters beyond and 
above our comprehension—do actually take place in a 
.“ystcin of things which we acknowledge to be divine ; 
then similar grounds of objection are no sound argu¬ 
ments against the Christian Revelation. The same 
objections as men bring against Christianity, may Is* 
brought against natural religion ; and if they are of 

V 2 
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no force in the one case, so neither are they in the 
other. " 

It may, therefore, tie the trial most approprtate to 
our state of probation, that some of the evidenees of 
Christianity should he thonfjlit liable to objections, 
which, though trifling in themselves, when discus.sed, 
yet may puzzle an inexperienwd mind; and may- 
carry it off from truth and holiness. 

The state of things as to the evidences of Christi¬ 
anity, is precisely what it is as to many of the most 
important truths of natural religion. They do not all 
lie upon the snrfa<"e, Some of them are open to many 
exceptions, they arc collected only from the whole of 
a series of considerations, are of little weight unless 
men will be serious, devout, attentive; they are not 
seen, if men will begin on the side of objections." 

Indeed, the human mind is so constituted, or is so 
weakened since the fall, that moral and religious truth 
can lie received in no other way than by beginning 
with positive evidences, and overlookingobjectionsand 
difficulties. The mind can always frame subtilties, 
perceive obstacles, present plausible sophisms. Some, 
thing may always be said by a perverse or weak or 
over-curious disputant. But why did I say, in moral 


*“ Butler. 

” We see, in fact, from the Scriptures, that objertious wer» 
ever made against truth. The history of the Jews i» a history 
of the cavils and difficulties advaaced by that people against 
Moses and Samuel, and the other prophets. The gospels 
abound with the discourses of our Lord against the objections 
of the Jews of bis day. The Acts and the Ejiistles are much 
engaged in answering or silencing the vain disputations of 
men. Tlie language of St. Peter, in the passage which I read 
as my text, is conclusive on the same subject. The scojjm are 
there described, first, in their moral state— iheii walk after their 
own hitts; and then in their objections against Christianity— 
and saving, H'Aoro is the protnhie tf his eimmg't ^'ar shice the 
Jiilhers fell mieejt, all things continue as then did from the crea- 
tinn if the world. ,\ll this goi s to jirove that vain reasonings 
are to be expo'-ted as n trial of our faiili. 
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and religious questions f —in every question, in mat¬ 
ters even of eonsoience, as we before observed, the 
fruitful mind of man can excite a host of imaginations. 
It is one of our primary duties to Almighty God, to 
subdue these treacherous risings of our minds, to 
view a great question like Christianity, in its right 
light, to begin with plain matters of fact in its histo. 
rical proofs, to leavedifRcultiesand speculative reason¬ 
ings till the student, being well furnished with know¬ 
ledge and imbued with the spirit of Christianity, is 
able to cop<! with them safely. 

Thus, on the whole, these objections are clearly 
only trials of our sincerity and submission of heart to 
God. They are really in favour of the Evidences of 
our faith. That Christianity should seem open to 
them, is an argument that it is a part of the same 
divine government which lies open to the same objec¬ 
tions in the natural order of the world. That men 
should be exposed to them, is an argument to prove 
the divine origin of the Revelation ; all is consistent 
and j^armonious in the manifestations of the same 
glorious God to man. 

And when the nature of the reasonings against Re¬ 
velation is considered, the argument turns yet more 
entirely in favour of the religion they would of)[)ose. 

For we may be sure that every tiling that can he 
urged against so holy and sublime a Kevelalioii as 
Christianity, has been diligently sought for. M'e 
have all that can be said. If then the objections of 
unlielievers amount to nothing more than a certain 
number of spei-ulative difficulties, which might as 
easily b«i raised against natural religion, as against 
Revelation; if it appears that these objections are 
bottomed upon mere airy opinions of the human 
mind; if, besides the vanity of the objections in them¬ 
selves, they arc directed to a wrong point, and are 
altogether inadmissible, so long as the mass of histori¬ 
cal evidences remains untouched; if, moreover, they 

Y 3 
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»re fiill of contradictions and inconsistencies; and 
after all, are frivolous and futile,—if all this be so, 
then I say, such objections rather confirm than weaken 
the Christian evidences—then I say, it is no small 
argument in favour of Christianity, that after two 
thousand years, nothing solid, nothing tangible, no¬ 
thing resting upon facts, should be substantiated 
against it. 

Nay, I assert further, that such vapid objections 
turn completely against those who advance them, be- 
<'aus<‘, whilst they make nothing against the evidences 
of Christianity, which they do not venture to touch, and 
as little against its contents, which they cannot shake, 
they leave all the facts unaccounted for which have 
existed before the eyes of men, in all ages, and stare 
every man full in the face, in the present. Infidelity, 
whilst framing sjicculations against Christianity, 
leaves her own citadel undefended. We take her up 
on her own ground. We ask her, supposing her ob¬ 
jections to be granted, and Christianity to be accounted 
not of divine authority. Whence the religion arose ? 
Whoweretheauthorsofit? "Whatwas its origin? Who 
was its founder ? What gave success to the unarmed 
apostles? What made the weakest and most despised 
of causes to triumph over the most powerful and most 
honoured ? What produced the greatest revolution in 
the human mind which the world ever witnessed,— 
the overthrow of heathenism, and the establishment 
of Christianity ? What has preserved the religion, and 
carried on its triumphs to the present hour? What 
has infused into its inward frame.work such an adap- 
tati<m to the state and wants of man—such a sub- 
Hmity of dotdrine—such a purity of morals—such a 
beneficial tendency ? What accounts for the pre¬ 
eminent holiness and loveliness of the charswiter of 
Christ? What gives the religion the actual gltwy 
and efficacy of which every humble inquirer may 
make a trial upon himself, and in his own case ? 
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Thu credulity of unbelief is the most extraordinary 
of all phenomena in the moral world. It can repose 
on mere speculative objections, in the teeth of history 
and experience ; and yet it can believe all the absur> 
dities and impossibilities which the consequences of 
rejecting Revelation bring with them! It can reject 
ail the mighty credentials of Revelation, on the footing 
of imaginary difliculties; and yet it can believe that 
Christianity had no founder, no origin, no cause, no 
author—but was the product of chance and acci¬ 
dent ! 

No ! such objections prove the truth of the religion 
which they impugn; such reasonings go to confirm 
the evidences they would destroy. The weapons of 
unbelief are thus wrested from its feeble grasp, and 
are turned against itself. Our foes fall by their own 
arms. Infidelity cannot stand, if left to its own 
cause. Its suicidal hand inflicts the mortal blow. 
Never was there such a case as that of infidelity ex¬ 
hibited liefore the eyes of mankind. Let the young 
and candid inquirer Judge. 

Christianity comes forth surrounded with facts, his. 
torieal proofs, an apparatus of magnificent miracles, a 
series of prophecies fulfilling before.the eyes of man¬ 
kind, a supernatural propagation and preservation of 
the gospel in the world, prominent and obvious good 
effects as to every thing that touches human happi¬ 
ness; Infidelity comes forth with petty objections, spe. 
culative reasonings, vain imaginations. Christianity 
invites you to believe on far stronger grounds of faith 
than men are governed by every day; Infidelity 
tempts you to disbelieve, on grounds which qo single 
human being ever acted upon in common life. Chris¬ 
tianity draws her argumentsnotfrom mere human rea¬ 
sonings, but from God, from facts, from ex perience, from 
the plainest dictates of moral duty, fivm proofs tangi¬ 
ble and level to our capacity of Judging: Infidelity 
draws her objections from the corrupt heart of man. 
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from throry, from conjecture, from tlie jilninest ccn- 
tradictions to common senst-, from reasonings out of 
our reach and leeyond our capacities. Christianity 
calls on us to obey her Revelation, as the remedy of 
our maladies, am) a stupendous salvation fnim eter. 
nal death ; and maki's all her discoveries and mystc. 
ries intelligible and simple in respect to our duties 
and wants : Infidelity calls us to speculation and pre¬ 
sumption : denies the malady ; concerns herself with 
finding fault with the mysteries which she will not 
apply aright, and leaves man without salvation, with¬ 
out guidance, witliout consolation, without hope—a 
wanderer in the wilderness of the world. 

Such is the real character of Infidel objections, or 
rather, such are the arguments in favour of Christi¬ 
anity, which objections so weak and unreasonable 
furnish. 

What, then, practically, is the hold which such 
objections have of men ? How is it that they still pre¬ 
vail with so many ? Whence is it that infidelity, with 
such a miserable destitution of argument, still tri¬ 
umphs so widely amongst the young ? The answer is, 
that the objections fix themselves in unfurnished and 
vain minds; that they follow upon vicious habits; that 
they arc the judicial infliction of the provoked Spirit 
of God ; that they carry off those who have no real 
hold of Christianity ; that they are the great stra¬ 
tagem of the spiritual adversary ; that they are the 
most fatal product of the corrupt and proud reason of 
a fallen creature. 

Let us, in conclusion, touch on these topics. 

I. 1 say these w’retched sophisms of infidelity fix 

THKMSEJ.VKS IN VNFUBNISIIKD AND VAIN MINDS. 

Curiosity, admiration of mere talents, the love of 
novelty, the prurient desire to know what unbelievers 
have to say, open the mind to the arts of the scoffer. 
Men are unfnniished with the full knowledge of the 
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prouiid.s of their faith, and'are unequal for a contest 
with subtle disputants. There is no .saying what 
havoc objections make when young people are not 
< alled to consider them i when they presumptuously, 
and from mere curiosity, allow them to dwell in the 
mind; when they Iw'gin on the side of these 8[)ecrfla- 
lions, instead of the side of the positive evidences of 
Christianity. Avoid, therefore, playing with the snare. 
Dread exposing yourselves to “ the pestilence which 
walkcth in darkness.” Tamper not with temptation. 
This is my first caution. • 

II. Shun, in the next place, those vices which 

PKEPARE FOK INFIDEL OBJECTIONS. SellSUality fa 

the mother and nurse of unltelief. The proud, pro¬ 
fligate youth finds Christianity stand in his way. He 
says, “ Give me reasons against the Bible; and if 
there are none, I will invent some." His unbelief is 
the fruit of his passions and of his intellectual and 
moral rebellion against God. It is not the conviction 
of satisfied research, but the haste and presumption of 
an uninformed and vicious mind. W'e need not won¬ 
der that profligate persons of great natural tahmts fall 
into infidelity ; for the main objeetion is antecedent to 
the production of any evidence; and it is not to he 
expected that they should have made themselves mas¬ 
ters of the merits of the case.” A natural consequence 
of the continued violation or disregard of any law, is 
a doubt or denial of its authority. Shun, therefore, O 
young man, the vices which would make you desire 
to find some hold against Christianity. Reverence 
consr-ience—imitate the examples of your virtuous 
Christian friends—follow your Bible as the guide of 
life ; and your objections will presently vanish. 

III. Provoke not, in the third place, I would 
intreat you—provoke not the good Spirit op God 

Shuttlc\vof»U’b Scrmoji.s. 
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TO DEPART FROM YOtT, Biid givp j'ou up to judi<-ial 
blindness and obduracy of heart. If you go on in 
vain curio.sity and idle intiTcourse with the scofler; if 
you live in vice and moral evils contrary to known 
duty—fear lest the blessed guide and sanctifier of man 
should be gri<‘ved, and should depart from you. I 
addrc.ss you as the disciple of the Christian religion ; 
1 address you as one wlio knows the divine agent and 
author of grai-c ; I address you as one who know s the 
ordinary dealings of the Almighty, whose “ Sj)irit 
doth not always strive with man;”"' but who left 
Pharaoh to his impenitent heart; who consigned the 
Jews to obduracy and unbelief; and who threatens 
all who “ love not the truth, but ha\e jileasure in un.. 
righteousness, with being given up to a strong delu¬ 
sion, to believe a lie.’”" If once givtn up of God, 
any objections will avail to turn you from Christianity; 
the weakest sophisms will lie too strong for you; the 
mightiest host of facts and historical evidences will 
B))pear of no force in your view; you will go on from 
worse to worse—from inigligence to scorn; from spe¬ 
culative to practical unbelief; from the trifling and 
indevout, to the daring and presumptuous temiier, 
which defies God, disowns the Saviour, and rushes 
madly upon eternity. 

IV. In order to avoid any approach to this fatal 
end, SEE iTiAT YOU have a reae hoed of curis. 
TIANITY IN ITS SUBSTANTIAE REKSSINGS —in itS ac¬ 
tual efficacy ujkui your heart and life. Speculative 
objections have little force to jierplex the practical and 
spiritually-minded Christian. He has the shield of 
faith, which quenches all the fiery darts of the wicked 
one. On the other hand, he who has never felt reli¬ 
gion, and known its power, has a greatdi.sadvantage in 
coping with an ingenious disjnitant. His heart hav- 
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ill!,' Ill A IT been afTirtod and Idessi'd with Christianity, 
in- liiilds by it slifilitly ; he tather lianifs upon it, than 
embriicos it; he retains it merely by an hereditary 
prejudiee’; he sees no r<’ason wliy opinions and senti- 
iiK iits should be tbou^'lil of so great oonsequenee ; lie 
thinks, |«'rhap.s, all opinions iminateriai. Christianity 
bos iie\ er given him an actual jiower against his pas¬ 
sions ; Christianity has never raised, and blessed, and 
eciisoled bis heart in affliction ; Chri.stianity has never 
brought him to pardon,peace, and a new and heavenly 
life ; Christianity is to him little more than a code of 
restraints, with certain ndigious ci'remonies attnehed 
to them. 'J’hus sitting loo.se to all that is vital in his 
religion, what wonder is it, if, when infnb'lity spreads 
its snares, he is taken ? Let the young, then, seek 
for the practical inllueiicos of ChrisUanity; let them 
make a trial of its promised grace; let thi'in know 
it as 'i'liE I'owEB OF Gon onto sai.vation —and 
scientilic reasonings will never overthrow their strong 
and well-grounded faith. For, 

V. Tiny will soon discover that the objections of 
infidelity are, in truth, one of the okeat strata- 
«KMs OF SATAN, THE spiRiTUAE adveksabv. They 
learn from Revelation the -power, the malice, the arti¬ 
fice of that apostate spirit. They, know that, from the 
period of his sui'i'essful temptation of our first parents, 
lie has been .systematically opposing the seeo of 
THE wojiAN, w ho was so long promised, and who, at 
length, apjieared to destroy the works of the devil. 
They know that this deadly adversary has instigated, 
in different ages, various instruments for hardening the 
heart of man, and defeating the purposes of redemp¬ 
tion. He worked by heathen idolatry, so long as that 
could be sustained ; he worked by sujierstitiun and 
8[>iritual bondage, during the dark ages; he works now 
by .si'Ecn.ATiVE oii.iections, the abuse of literature, 
a confidence in ttileiits, education, and the reasoning 
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powers of man. Behold, then, in this one considera. 
tion, the whole weh of infidel specufations unravelled. 
No wonder these vain and futile fabrications, though 
possessing little force in themselves against positive 
facts, though directed to a wrong point and inadnii.s. 
Bible, though inconsistent and contradictory and frivo. 
Jous, tlie manifi-st jirodnct of human pride pnd igno¬ 
rance ; no wonder they still deceive so many—for tho 
S(!cret is now laid open. The whole sj'stetn is a part 
of Satan’s agency with the intent toruin man. They 
are temptations, not reasons -f the shafts of the wieked 
one, not the armour of trutli. 

Besist, then, these as.saults of your sjiiritual adver¬ 
sary ; cherish not the imaginations which spbserve 
your own destruction ; treat them as you would tlie 
robber wlio should enter your dwelling,, to sjanl it of 
your most valuable possessions; quench the sugges¬ 
tions of the arcli-deeeiver, and open your liearts to 
the fair and manly operations of conscience and 
trutli. 

VI. Finally, consider these vain objoctions as the 
MOST dhadi.y phoduct op the cokropt ani> 
PRoun iiEAsu.N OP A i-'AW.EN CREATURE. This is 

the sum of tlie present Lecture, which I must hasten 
to conclude. Objections are the offspring of man’s 
corrupt and depraved nature^ whiTC all the faculties of 
laxly and soul are disturbed and weakened. They 
form an -unhealthy atmosphere around this lower 
world. Christianity comes to remedy the evil. It 
calls for the humiliation of the understanding before 
the revealed will of God, and the subjection of the 
passions and appetites to the revealed precepts of 
Gild. It is as much a branch of moral duty to believe, 
when God grants such evidences as he has done in 
the case of Christianity, a* it is to restrain the inferior 
appetites, when the same almighty Lord has issued 
bis prohibitions against vice and immorality. To re- 
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jtict interposing doubts, to turn away from objections, 
to silence vain curiosity, to rebuke presumptuous 
daring, to check tiie roving imaginations of the intel. 
lef t; to call in the aid of grace for this end; to quench 
the suggestions of Satan by the blesst^d aid of the 
Holy Spirit; to enter more and more into the prac. 
tical experience of religion—this is the wisdom of 
man. This purifies the atmosphere, or guards us 
from its destructive qualities. This teaches us to con¬ 
sider all speculative objections which rise in the mind 
against the evidences or the matter of Christianity, 
as the noxious vapours generated in a prurient soil 
—as the product of reason weakened and perverted 
—as the arts of Satan operating upon a sinful ima. 
gi nation. 

('ling, then, to Christianity as your light and pro¬ 
tection. She throws a safeguard and barrier around 
you in a dark world. She detects the sophistry of 
infidelity, and sends you unhurt to pursue your sal. 
vation, in the midst of the errors and confusions of 
this probationary state—she guards you from the un. 
healthy vajiours which collect around, and prevents 
the explosions w'hich would otherwise prove fatal to 
you. 

Yes; as the miner is furnished with the eamp 
OP sAKKTv, and obtains light and security when he 
descends the subterraneous cavern, where the fire¬ 
damp might exjdode and bury him in destruction ; 
and as, guided by his i.amp, he is protected from the 
fatal dangers of combustion, pursues his calling, and 
returns to his home and his family and the light of 
day, unhurt. 

So does Christianity furnish you with thb true 
safety 1 /Amp, when called to descend the caverns 
and depths of Satan, in this benighted world—so 
does Christianity neutralize and carry off the mis¬ 
chievous effects of infidelity—so does she shield your 

voii. ir. z 
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mind and surround you with a defence, wliieli, whilst 
it affords you light and security for your work, pre¬ 
serves you from the fatal dangers to which an unpro¬ 
tected heart might be exposed, and sends you up 
again in safety, to the ordinary discharge of your 
Christian calling in the cheering light of day. 



LECTURE XXII. 


niK I.IVKS AND DEATHS OF INFIDELS COM- 
FARED WITH THOSE OF SINCERE CHRISTIANS. 


Psalm xxxvii. 35—37. 

I have seen the wicked in great power, and spreading 
h imself like a green bay-tree. Yet he passed away, 
and, lo, he was not; yea I sought him, but he could 
not be found. Mark the perfect man and behold 
the upright; for the end of that man is peace. 

Havinr shown tlie vanity and futility of the specu- 
lative objections raised against Christianity, we pro¬ 
ceed now to consider tlie lives and deaths of those 
who advance them. For if the general character of 
infidels should befound to be utterly inconsistent with 
truth and sincerity in a rt^ligious inquiry, and the 
general character of sincere Christians entirely con¬ 
sistent with them ; we shall have an additional proof 
that objections against the Bible are the mere off¬ 
spring of human corruption, and that the Christian 
faith is indeed of Cod. 

“ By their fruits ye shall know them,” is an adage 
not only of revealed, but of natural religion. We 
shall bring before you, then, the two classes; those 
who give way to speculative infidel objections; and 
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those vi'lio devoutly believe and olx'j* the Christian 
Kevelation. We shall suniniuns the l>ody of seepties 
who have imbilajd and followed out into jiraetiee the 
cavils of infidelity ; and contrast them with the body 
of sincere Christians, who have ree<‘ivitl and followed 
out into jjraetiee the dtH'trines of the Bible. We 
shall liot select doubtful, ambiguous eases which hover 
between faith and unbelief, but decisive characters on 
each side—the thorough infidel, and the thoroufih 
Christian ; and we shall contrast them as to 'jhe 

TKNOn OF TIIKIK 1.IVBS ; tlicir WRITINGS AND PUB¬ 
LIC labours; and their iika’iiis anu preparation 
for an eternal state of being. 

Let u.s. 


I. Contrast the two classes as to the tenor op 

THEIR LIVES. 

In doing this let ns consider their respective main, 
tenaiice of their common principles of morals and 
religion—their discharge of the duties of domestic 
and social life—and their measure of benevolence and 
goodwill to their fellow-creatures. 

1. lA't us contrast the infidel W'ith the true Chris¬ 
tian, as to the maintenance op the principles 

OF MORALS AM) RKLIGION MELD BY THEM IN TOM- 

»ioN. 1 say, held by them in common, liecause I 
wish to concede ail that is asked. Allow the infidel 
his professed principles of natural religion; and then 
contrast the manner in which he maintains them with 
the conduct of the sincere believer. 

And here a very few words will suflice. We have 
already shown the absence of any thing like a candid 
and devouttemperin thelinquiriesof infidels,' and their 
inability to sustain or restore the principles of natural 
religion when unaided by Kevelation.'' We have no¬ 
ticed likewise that entire want of any real intention 
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ofoarrying into offcot tlip principles of morals, which 
marks their conduct.’ Tlic fact is, they si'em to have 
no principle.s, (;xccpt tlu«e of a general so-pticism and 
contempt of all religion. Grant them all they ask in 
a moment of controversy, and trace out afterwards the 
way in which they maintain their principles, and you 
will see that they leave no foundation to huild upon. 
They profess to l)elieve in one living and true God, to 
admit .some of his essential and mural attrihiifcs—his 
omnipresence and omniscience, and his government of 
the world—they profess to hold the moral and ac¬ 
countable nature of man, his oliligations to virtue and 
piety, to the worship of his Maker, and to the duties 
of repentanct', prayer, and thank.sgiving, for the divine 
benefits. They profess to admit the principles of 
morals as held by the Ilcathtni .sages, and improved 
by modern philosophy. But the very enumeration of 
these to|)ics has the ajijK'arance of sarcasm, when ap. 
plied to infidelity. Contradictions without end, as we 
mentioned in our last Lecture,* seem purposely scat¬ 
tered in all they say, as it were with the view of 
sapjiingall the elements of morals and religion. They' 
!iow apiM-ar for an instant to favour Christianity ; and 
now, by opiwsing all religion generally, they show 
that their hostility is merely a feeling against it, as 
included in tho common mass. They are continually 
making efforts to oblige themselves to think after a 
certain fashion, which violates con.seiems*, and those 
remains of natural light which nothing can altogether 
obliterate from the heart of man, whilst a real fear of 
the oUier side is still lurking within. The infidel 
maintains little more, in point of principle, than a 
vague knowledge of God, adopted from a blind defer¬ 
ence to the public sentiment, and a general profession 
of the obligation of virtue, to spare the pains of ex. 
amination, or from fear of making himself too sure 
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about it. Where is there a single example of tJie 
essential principles of religion and virtue Iwing really 
and bond fide maintained in the face of the world, by 
infidels ? There are many nominal Christians, in¬ 
deed, who sink down into natural religion from want 
of acquaintance with the peculiarities of their faith ; 
but where is the example of an unbeliever acting up 
to his own principles, low and general ns those prin¬ 
ciples are ? 

Now contrast with all this the manner in which 
every sincere and pious Christian maintains, and 
maintains at all hazards, and, if needs he, in the face 
of persecution, exile, and death, the primary elements 
of religion and morals. In infidelity we find no one 
princijde firm, jiermanent, uniform; in Christianity 
it is all principle. Every thing is what you would 
ex|H!ct in a true religion—it is first cordially believed, 
and then boldly and persevcriiigly avowed. 

In the Iwsoni of every real Iwdiever, there is not 
merely a profession of the knowledge of (iod, his 
unity, his pirfections, his sovereignty, his providence, 
his law ; but there is an honest, straight-forward pur¬ 
pose to maintain them in all their extent and purity. 

It is true, that the contrast here is not always im¬ 
mediately visible. The want of principle in infidels 
is easily seen in their avowed spirit, in their public 
o|>inions, in their open blasphemies, in their contra¬ 
dictory statements—the case is notorious. But the 
inward piety and nwerence for God, in the breast of 
the true Christian, are not so apparent; these arc 
hidden guests, to be judged of cautiously by their ap. 
propriate fruit. And the name of Christian being 
now too often assumed, where there is no one charac¬ 
teristic of real Christianity, it is easy to evade the 
force of our reasoning. But to those who will ex¬ 
amine, the subject with candour, the difference is plain. 
Most of the young jiersons, whom I have especially in 
view in thesu Latures, know the broad distinction. 
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Iw'twpcn insinoerp and sincere Cliristiaiis; and, at the 
same ti me, theeqnally broad distinction iM'tweeiiapiety 
wliicli lies hidden in its principles in the heart, and a 
scorn and irreligion which provoke observation. I ap¬ 
peal toall who are acquainted with trueChristian.s, whe¬ 
ther they do not maintain their principles ; whether 
they do not aim at bringing the great and ever-blc.ssed 
(lod into every thing; into all their opinions; into all 
their habits of thought; all their projects ; all their 
seheinesof happiness. They worship him; they pray to 
him daily in their closets and theirfamihes; they dedi¬ 
cate one day in seven to his honour ; they bring up 
their children according to his commandments ; they 
strive topropagaU' his namethroughoutthe world. The 
grt“at God of heaven is, with them, restored to that 
just dominion of which .sin had deprived him ; he is 
their gloVy, their boast, their confidence, the object of 
their love, and the .source of th<!ir felicity. 

Then, as to the princi]>lps of morals, every Christian 
aims sincerely at maintaining them, with all boldness 
and honesty, in every possible way, and at every 
sacrifice. They are not merely acknowledged as a 
theory, but they are constantly avowed and defended. 
But why should I repeat the Lecture on Christian 
morals, or that on the character of our Lord ? Suffice 
it to say, that every element of morals is studiously 
inculcated and enforced, in proportion as men are real 
Christians. 

In short, the contrast between infidelity and Chris- 
tianity. in this first sub.division of the inquiry, is be¬ 
tween darkness and light, contradiction and harmony, 
falsehood and truth ; unprincipled scepticism, and the 
holy subjection of faith; a dereliction of ail conscien¬ 
tious regard to religion and morals, and the uniform 
maintenance of both. 

What avail, then, the speculative objections of men, 
with no firm principles to set out with, against men 
obeying the Christian Revelation, on the footuig of 
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its pdsitivo cvidenoes, and maintaining, boldly and 
jiorsovoringly, all tlu* moral and religious principles 
which that Itcvclation elucidates and extends ? 

U. But h'l us contrast the lives of infidels and true 
Christians in another point of view—'xiiKin hesi’kc- 

TIVE nlSCIlAKUE OK THE DITTIES OF DOMESTIC 

AND SOCIAL LIFE—that is, from their principles Jet 
us proceed to ilieir practii-e. For, as lioth classes 
profess a belief in a righteous governor of the world, 
it may lie expected that those who have truth on their 
side, will show it by the superior discharge of moral 
and religious duties ; more especially as the question 
regards such an all-important matter as (Christianity, 
and bears upon duties, acknowledged in common to be 
binding on man. 

Now, it is notorious, from their owti avowals, from 
the memoirs written by themselves and boasted of, 
from the comparison of documents of all kinds, as W'ell 
as from our own daily observation, that vanity and 
pride, selfishness and s<>nsuality, malice and revenge, 
turbulent tempers and outrageous violations of the 
domestic virtues ; impurity and profligacy of the 
grossest form : treachery in situations of trust, and 
want of ordinary honesty and integrity in dealings, 
dis<‘onteiite<i and seditious conduct in civil society ; 
contempt of all established order in cluireh and state, 
eoiinected often with a hatred of their native country ; 
in short, selfish, malignant, debasing, anti-social pas¬ 
sions and tendencies have, in all ages and places, dis- 
tiiiguishcd infidelity, as a system. 

1 speak not of individuals, hut of the general class. 

1 app^ to the records of onr courts of judicature ; I 
appeal to our statesmen and magistrates ; I appeal to 
the consciences of every one wlio has knownthe annals 
of Europe, and the chief agents in the revolutions 
which have disturlied it. 

There are examples, no doubt, of sober deists, 
where pride, intellectual pursuits, literary ambition. 
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or other causes, have predominated over the grosser 
appetitta; hut even in these eases, an avowed licen¬ 
tiousness as to the doctrine of morals ; a ridicule of 
the milder Cliristian virtues ; an cxtMme selfishness 
and eold-heartedness, as to all tlie best interests of 
man. have ^■aried tlie ap[>earanee, without lessening 
the guilt, of their general conduct. 

'I'lie lives of sincere and devout Christians are pre¬ 
cisely the reverse of al 1 this. IIuniility, disinterested¬ 
ness. benevolence, meekness of temper, purity in all 
the domestic relations, fidelity in situations of trust, 
lioiK'sty and integrity in their dealings, contentment 
and loyalty in civil society, alistinence from scenes of 
tumult and disorder, love to their native country; in 
short, every virtuous, amiable, si'lf-denying, (devating 
principle, carried out into act, tins, in all places, dis¬ 
tinguished true Christians, as a body. 

Where shall I turn to take my examples of these 
general assertions;’ On the side of infidelity, I pass 
by the horrible character of Thomas Paine. I say 
nuthingof his frauds and public dishonesty,his cruelty 
and selfishness, his avarice and pride, his ingratitude 
and treachery, his impiety and bhis()hemies, his licen- 
tiousne.ss and adultery ; I pass by his deadly enmity 
against his own country, his anarchical and revolu¬ 
tionary principles, his determined hostility to all peace, 
all law, all morals, all religion ; I pass by the disgu.st- 
ingfilth and wretchedness and intoxication into which 
he sunk towards the decline of life—an object of pity 
and contempt to his own deluded disciples. To dwell 
on such a character is beneath the sanctity of our 
subject ; from such a life, what could spring but ob¬ 
jections and resistance to the purity of the Christian 
religion ? In comparison with such turpitude, the 
lowest measure of real Christian virtue in the hum¬ 
blest cottager, after abating every thing on the score 
of human imperfection, is aii exalted and noble state 
of attainment. 
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But let us come to tlu* leader of modern infidelity, 
who, for more than sixty years, attracted and cor. 
nipted so large a lanly of followers. I acknowledge 
the extraordinary tah'iils of Voltaire; the brilliancy 
of his parts, the fecundity of hi.s imagination, the ver¬ 
satility which <-ould apply itself to almost every sub. 
ject; tlu! iM'auty of a styh' which lost little of its charm 
at tile close of a long life; the diligence, which was 
iK'ver w(‘aried ; the reputation and success in some 
branches of elegant literature, which gave him so wide 
a sway over public opinion. But 1 ask what was his 
MORAL. AND RELiuious I'liaractcr ? 1 ask, how far 
it was probable that his objections against Christianity 
sprung from a sincere and steady jiursuit of truth 
Talents, if separated from morality, are of no value on 
such a question as religion. Let young people ever 
remember, that angelic powers, [lerverted by thorough 
hatred to goodness, are the very things which render 
the spiritual adversary of mankind so formidable and 
detestable. 

I peruse, then; the full and authentic narratives of 
his life, published by his friends and disciples ; I com¬ 
pare the most recent accounts ; I consult, especially, 
the memoir lately published by one of the first of the 
French literati, and a person by no means unfriendly 
to the fame of his hen).’ I want to know what this 
sarcastic objector to Christianity was in his moral 
habits; what was his education ; what his early life; 
what the course and bent of his pursuits. I want to 
see how far truth, religious and moral truth, was likely 
to visit his mind. 

Impiety received him, says his biographer,'' as he 
left the cradle. He learned to read at the age of 
three years, by committing an irreligious book to rae- 

’ M. Auger, in tlie IMograpliie rniverseUe, torn. T..,—rom- 
ivareil with In:, life by Condorcet, and tlie collections of the 
Abbe Itnmiel. 

‘ M. Auger. 
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inory. Ifis iiiiplo. to who.so oaro lu‘ was intrusted, 
boasted (hat lie had thus early initiated him intoiiifi. 
delity. When a boy at .school, liis daring blasphemies, 
connected with his natural talents, induced his tutor 
to predict, that he would raise the standard of deism 
in France. As his youth advanced, he was admittnl 
into those horrible associations of debauchees and 
inbdcis, ui tile highest classes of society, who disgraced 
the close of the reign of Louis XIV. In mature life, 
he was remarkable for an unsettled, satirical, impe. 
tuous disposition ; a temper waj'ward, even to malig. 
nity; outrageous violations of the decencies of the 
domestic circle; ridicule and hypocrisy jt the death- 
iH'ds of his friends '; duplicity, untruth, and even per¬ 
jury, in his dealings; artifice, bulToonery, -sarcasm, 
and the most unblushingcaluniiii(‘s, in his controver. 
sies ; a treachery towards his friends, so deeply seated, 
that he loaded with flatteries and caresses, in his let¬ 
ters, the \ery jiersons whom he was at the same time 
coveringwith ridicule; and even calumniated, in clan, 
destine writings, some of those individuals on whom 
he was pouring forth, in his ordinary correspondence, 
the warmest testimoniesof friendship or consideration. 
As he approached old age, (he lived to Ik! eighty- 
four,) his impiety liecame systematic, restless, aggres. 
sive, persevering, malignant, and almost furious. All 
seemed to him to be lawful in his contest against 
religion. His motives, in his attacks on Christianity, 
were not concealed. So tar from pretending to have 
truth on his side, or to aim at truth, he was accus¬ 
tomed to say, “ I am weary of hearing that twelve 
men established the gospel; I ivill see if one cannot 
overthrow it.” Ilis enmity and hypocrisy were car¬ 
ried so far, that lie erectod a Christian chunth, adjoin, 
ing his chateau, at Ferney, and dedicated it to the 
Almighty, at the very moment that he was habitually 
applying to the divine Saviour of mankind a term too 
horrid to be cited. I say nothing of the impurity of 
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liis conduct, the gross obscenity of his language and 
conversation, the notorious adultery in whicli he lived; 
l>ecause all this he avowed; it appears in all he said 
and did: it is thought, indeed, nothing of by the in¬ 
fidel party ; it forms the conventional style of their 
books and corn-spondcnce, and constituti's one of the 
darkest features of their moral degradation. 

To such a mind, truth must, of necessity, have been 
a stranger. Objections against C'hristianity from such 
a scoffiT, are honourable and glorious attestations to 
the religion which they oppose. 

Now, contrast with this character any of the emi¬ 
nent Christians that adorned their own country and 
Europe, about the same period. Take tiik honob- 
aisi.E Robebt Boyle, of whom it is difficult to 
say, whether his piety as a Christian, or his fame as 
a philosopher, was most remarkable. Consider the 
compass of his mind, the solidity of his judgment, 
the fertility of his pen, the purity of his morals, the 
amiableness of his temper, his beneficence to the poor 
and distressed, his uniform friendships, his conscien¬ 
tious aim at truth in all his pursuits and dettTinina- 
tions. At an early age, he examined the question of 
the Christian religion to the bottom, on occasion of 
some distracting doubts which assaulted his mind. 
Confirmed in the truth of Christianity, his whole life 
was a comment on his sincerity, lie was admiticil 
to certain secret meetings, before he had reached 
mature years—but they were grave and enlightened 
associations, for canvassing subjects of natural philo¬ 
sophy, at a time when the civil wars suspended all 
academical studies; and they led to the formation of 
one of the noblest establishments of his country.’ 
Ills disinterestedness and humility were such, that he 
refused the provostship of Eton, and the honours of 
a peerage, that he might devote his talents and time, 
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and noble fortune, to works of public utility and be- 
nei'ok'ii -e. lli.s uniform regard to truth made him 
the example and admiration of his age. His tender¬ 
ness of eonscienee led him to decline the most honour¬ 
able ofliee" in the scientific world, becau.se he doubted 
about th<‘ oaths prescribed ; and his reverence for the 
glorious Creator induced him to pause whenever he 
pronounced his name. P'rom such a student, we may 
expect truth. P'rom such a philosopher, we receive, 
with unniixed pleasure, A Treatise of the iiiuii 

VENERATION WHICH MAn’s INTELLECT OWES TO 

God ; ^ or the discourse On oreatnks.s of aiind 

PROMOTED RY CHRISTIANITY. 

But I dwell not on a single name. The whole 
body of real Christians is of tlie same stamp. Every 
where we se(> the goo<l father and mother, the obedient 
ehild, the faithful domestie, the trustworthy officer, 
the conscientious magistrate, the honest statesman, the 
patriotic king. Begin with the first ages of Christi¬ 
anity, and contrast the respective discharge of moral 
and religious duties of those who rejected and those 
who embraced the Christian religion. Go down in 
each succeeding age. Look at the present. Take 
the liody ofiiifidel.s, and contrast them with the body 
of humlile and pious Christians. You see in the one 
a frightful combination of all the intellectual and sen¬ 
sual vices, aggravated by hypocrisy, and darkened by 
malice, with no care of examining truth, and no wish 
to attain it; you see the domestii' virtues contemned; 
the ties of brotherhood dissevered ; you see such im¬ 
moralities as goto dissolve civil society. Ye.s, infi¬ 
delity carries with it the seeds of its own di'struction ; 
its enormities are too dissocial for the world long to 
endure them. It is Cnristiaiiity which restrains their 


^ Prt‘.*'itlont of the Uoyal Society. 

• Puhlisliod iu 1685. 

PuliUshed in 1690, the year before his death. 
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• xocssi's; and renders the society tolerable, wliieh is 
hara.ssed by their passions and their xviekedness. 

In the conduct of true Christians, yon see all the 
bonds of peace, all that unites man with man, all that 
blesses the domestic circle, all that fulfils the various 
obligations under which God has placed ns. Yes, 
Christianity has the iinjiress of truth : its precepts are 
acted upon by it.s real disciples ; the character of its 
diviiK! Founder is copied out into the lives of his 
followers. 

3. Let us pass to the especial point of brnevo- 

lENCK AND GOODWILL TOWAKDS MEN- Oil wllicll 

infidelity is apt to declaim ; and which it bei’omes u.s 
therefore to <‘xatninc. 

Now, it is <“asy to affect a jilavisible benevolence, 
which is merely indifference to the inclinations, good 
or bad, of others ; which rather deserves the name of 
connivancein iniquity, than real and enlightened good¬ 
will. The question is, which class of piirsons is ani¬ 
mated with the kindliest feelings, is most free from 
the selfish passions, is most amiable and friendly in 
their deportment, most awake to the actual circum¬ 
stances and dangers with which men arc surrounded, 
and most ready to do and to suffer the necessary pri¬ 
vations for delivering them from them. 

No doubt, a man may affect great bencvolcricc in 
throwing the reins on the neck of youthful profligacy. 
No doubt, a man may Ik- loud in his claims of hu- 
luanity, when he releases men from the obligations of 
religion and the bonds of conseience, and the restraints 
of virtue. No doubt, a plausible claim to universal 
benevoleiu'e may Ije set up by the infidel philosophy, 
which, neglecting all private and personal duties, 
launches forth into an expansive and sickly philan¬ 
thropy, and affects to ernbrai* mankind, whilst it 
overlooks its own immediate circle. 

So the traveller who, assured that a precipice wa.s 
near, should persuade his companion that no such 
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daii^ci existed, niid should teni)>t him to approach its 
hrink, uiiphl be eiilled benevolent. So the philoso¬ 
pher who should refuse to communicate some valuable 
discovery in science, and should spend his life in petty 
acts of indulgence to the passions of others, might l>f 
called benevolent. So the governor, who should con¬ 
ceal from a revolted province the anger of its .sove¬ 
reign, and the terms on whi<dt reconciliation might be 
cfFeeted, might be styled humane. 

No! real goodwill to man is of a firmer texture 
and calls for other conduct. It searches for truth. It 
takes a wide and just view of men’s circumstances. 
It proceeds on enlightened and ade()uat<‘ principles. 
It aims not merely at the immediate, luit the ultimate 
good of man. It consults, not their passions, but their 
welfare—not their inclinations and prejudicc.s, but 
their duties. It ofi’ends rather than deceives. It pro¬ 
poses displeasing truth, rather than flatter to destruc¬ 
tion. It teaches and humbles, that it may save. 

In this view, what is the benevolence of infidelity ? 
Selfish in all its tendencies, it has nothing of the 
genuine sympathies which open the whole soul of 
man. No mark of the irreligious temper is more 
glaring, than its dark and almost furious hatred of 
those who oppose it ? Who is the calumniator of the 
humble Christian, but the unbeliever ? Who exposes 
meek piety to sarcasm and ridicule, but the unbeliever ? 
Who resists the real influence of religion, and strives 
to wrest its consolations from miserable man, though 
he has nothing to substitute for it, but the unbeliever .> 
Who refu.scs to communicate the healing remedy for 
human woe, which he cannot be sure is not of divine 
authority, but the unl>eliever ? Who denies the ex¬ 
istence of that awful precipice which Christianity 
discovers and warns us against, but the unbeliever? 
AVho conceals the revolt of man from his IVIaker, and 
hides from him the terms of rueoiiciliation, but the 
unbeliever.' 
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And as to domestic life and tlie flow of the bene¬ 
volent affections, there are two things which are quite 
notorious. Infidelity is tyrannicai. in its temper 
—capricious, harsh, malignant. All exjierience proves 
this. The infidel is unhappy in himself. He has 
forsaken the guide of life ; and is the sport of every 
paradox, every chimera, every wayward inclination ; 
the disorder of his passions is inconsistent with ge¬ 
nuine benevoleiK'e. This is one point. Then infi¬ 
delity is the ENEMY TO FEMALE PURITY; there seems 
a peculiar madness in the contempt which it casts on 
all the branches of virtue, modesty, delicacy, and ele¬ 
vation in the female character. And what the torrents 
of misery are which overflow society from the one 
source of licentiousness, let daily experience in our 
great towns declare. 

Now contrast with all this dark and gloomy picture 
the benevolence of Christianity. Its view of human 
depravity, is what the truth of the facts proi'laims—the 
wrath of a holy God for sin is a discoiery, not of 
Revelation only, but of that natural government of 
the Almighty which the unbeliever professes to admit, 
and which speaks in a voice of thunder the guilt of 
man and the Divine displeasure for it. But the bene¬ 
volence of the sincere Christian apjicars exuberant in 
the tenderness with which he presses those discoveries 
upon the attention of men; in the eagerness with 
which he presents the remedy for them ; in the kind¬ 
ness and affection with which he administers allevia¬ 
tions; in the fellow-feeling which proposes truth with 
consideration and regard to circumstances and times. 
The benevolence of Christianity appears in the over¬ 
flowing benignity with which all offices of mercy are 
discharged. It begins with the peaceful and mild 
affections, by subduingeverj' angry and ealmingevery 
turbulent passion; it proceeds as a gentle stream, 
widening in its course. Or rather it resembles “ ma- 
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jcstic l ivcrs which arc poured from an iiiifaiiing and 
alximhiiit source. Silent aii<) peaceful in their outset, 
tliey lie!;in witli dispensing In-aiity and comfort to 
(Xi'ry eottacc hy which they pass. In their further 
protrress, they fertilize provinces and enrich kinK<ioms. 
At lenutli, they pour themselves into the m’ean, where, 
changing I heir name but not their nature, they visit 
rlislant nations and hemispheres, and spread through, 
out the world their expansive tide.”" 

Christianity is, es})ecially, a retired and private 
guest in the iMtsoni and circles of individual house, 
liolds. Observe its benevolent working in those less 
communities which form public happiness and pros¬ 
perity by their aggregation and cflect. Aiark how it 
reconciles man with himself and with his God ; with 
hi.s conscience and with his dt^sliny : with his lofty 
bn athings after hiippin''ss and immortality, and his 
present submission to f)ain ami .sorrow. From this 
inward peace, the springs of kindness and goodwill 
are opwjcd. The Christian is kind to his wife and 
children, to his family aiui lU'ighhours ; he is kind 
and b(mignant to the vast mass of mankind, who have 
ever been tK'glected and despised by infidelity. What 
scheiiK's for bettering the condition of the poor, what 
ftlansof philanthropy, what means of elevating, teach, 
iiig, comforting, and blessing the bulk of the jteople, 
has Christianity induced, and practically brought to 
bear, in every day’s common pro<'c<-diiu;s Who 
visits the sick .> Who attends the death-bed of the 
departing Who plans and pro.secutes benev olent 
missions into heathen countrie.sAVho has the ar¬ 
dour of cltarity, arising from a perception of the im- 
portaiict; of their own principles, and inextinguishable 
bcnevtdence l(nvards the whole human race? 

Contrast, in point of m<!re Iwmevolcnce, the lives 
and de(>ortiuent of such an infidel as Rousseau, and 
such a Christian as Doddridge; the one ail pride. 
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aelfishness, fury, caprice, rage, gross sensuality—cast¬ 
ing about firebrands and death—professing no rule of 
morals but his feelings, abusing the finest powers to 
the dissemination, not merely of objections against 
Christianity, but of the most licentious and profligate 
principles; lioddridgc, all purity, mildness, meekness 
and love, ardent in his goodwill to man, the friend and 
counsellor of the sorrowful.; regular, calm, consistent; 
dispensing peace and truth by his labours and writ¬ 
ings, living not for himself, but for the common good, 
to which he sacrifices his health and even life. 

Or contrast such a man as Volney with Swartz. 
They both visit distant lands, they are active and in¬ 
defatigable in their pursuits, they acquire celebrity ; 
and communicate respectively a certain impulse to 
their widened circles. But the one, jaundiced by in¬ 
fidelity, the sport of passion and caprice, lost to all 
argument and right feeling, comes home to difiTuse the 
jwison of unbelief, to be a misery to himself, the 
plague and disturber of his country, the dark calum¬ 
niator of the Christian faith. The other remains far 
from his native land to preacli the peaceful doctrine 
of the gospel on the shores of India: he becomes the 
friend and brother of those whom he had never seen 
and only heard of as feliow-creatures; he diffuses 
blessings for half a century; he ensures the admiration 
of the heathen prince near whom he resides ; he be¬ 
comes the mediator between contending tribes and 
nations; he establishes a reputation for purity, in. 
tegrity, disinterestedness, meekness, which compel all 
around to respect and love him; he forms churches, 
he instructs children, he disperses the seeds of charity 
and truth; ho is the model of all the virtues he en¬ 
joins.I do not stop to ask which is the benevolent 


Sfc Reports of East India Mission, published by Socie^ 
for promoting Christian Knowledge—and Memoirs of Swartx. 
—l\ousseau*s and Volsey’s lives are as notorious as their 
namesa 
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individual. I do not stop to ask what is the result 
of this third step in our contrast. I see infidelity 
selfish, proud, resentful, the enemy of the domestic 
affections, the contemner of fi'male innocence, without 
motives or effort for real, laborious, effective benefi¬ 
cence—I see Christianity overflowing with love, ready 
for every deed of mercy, with a heart full of benevo¬ 
lence, and a hand full of blessings. I see its eye 
beam with charity; and I read in its whole spirit, 
the distinctive impress of the religion which come* 
from heaven. 

The argument advances. The futility of the spe¬ 
culative objections of infidelity, in themselves, is still 
more clearly demonstrated by contrasting the men 
who frame them, with sincere Christians, in the prin¬ 
ciples from which the respective opinions sjiring, the 
moral and religious conduct with which they are as.so- 
ciated, and the measure of genuine benevolence which 
they produce. 

But we pass to the contrast between the two classes, 

II. As TO THKIR MORE PUBLIC LABOURS AND 
THU WRITINGS THEY RAVE SUBMITTED TO THE EYK 
OF MANKIND. 

For this is something more than the consideration 
of their conduct generally. Few points can better 
show whether men are likely to have truth on their 
side, as to such a subject as Christianity, than their 
more considerable undertakings, and esjiecially their 
elaborate writings submitted to the public eye. Here 
you discover what they are deliberately aiming at. 

Now, what characterises the chief labours of the 
infidel body ? What is there of public spirit, love of 
their country, disinterested patriotism, generous self- 
devotion } Religion in connexion with Christianity, 
and all that bears upon it, they follow with deep- 
rooted contempt; but what do they undertake for 
promoting the more abstract and universal obligations 
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of religion, as distinguislied from tlie express rom- 
msiids and the peculiar rci'clatioiis of the gospel 
Where are the proofs of labour and <lilig(!nce to ineul- 
(*ate moral and religious prirndples as the foundation 
of j)er.s<mal and social happiness ? Where are the 
efforts to eiuancipat<' in<'n, by prudent and self-deny¬ 
ing lalHiurs, from ignorance, injustice, oppression, 
slavery ? \\ here are the patient endeavours, resting 
on tlj^- calm conviction of a righteous cause, and nou¬ 
rished by zeal in a good project, which bear them 
over ol>sta(des, and carry them on to a distant but 
Well-earned success 

There are schemes, indeed, formed by infidelity— 
but schemes for demoralizing their fellow-creatures ; 
there are attempts—but attempts at revolution, anar¬ 
chy, the subversion of all constituted authority: there 
are projects—but projects to sow the seeds of discon¬ 
tent, division, domestic and social misery ; there 
are leaders—hut leaders in immorality, stubbornness, 
vice, relwJJion; there are examples—but examples of 
hypocrisy, flattery, chicane, the desertion of under¬ 
takings when they involve expenst' and trouble, a 
fawning on the great, views of private ambition and 
aggrandisement. 

But as to virtuous effort for the gotal of mankind, 
there is a total blank, generally speaking. No doubt, 
many individuals may have promoti'd ineJdentally the 
welfare of mankind; but as to systematie, self-devoted 
labours, undertaken with firmness and pursued from 
principle, for the glory of God and the good of men, 
infidelity does not even pretend to them. 

And then, ns to their writings, we yield them all 
they demand on the score of wit, talent, diligence, 
elegance of style—hut we ask, what are the moral 
characteristics of their works ? What the object in 
view ? "W'hat the probability that their objections to 
Christianity were the dictates of candid inquiry and 
honest search after truth ? What the indications of 
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moral and religious feeling, knowledge of the subject 
of Christianity, freedom from disqualifying prejudice.^ 

Take the infidel writings in our own country at the 
close of the seventeenth century, or those of the last 
age on the continent. Examine the works of Chubb 
or Tindal, of Hobbs or Woolston, of Bolingbroke or 
Collins. See what Voltaire, in his voluminous pro¬ 
ductions, was aiming at. Mark the bearings of the 
works of Diderot, D’Alembert, Rousseau, and the 
other French infidels. Come down to present times 
—what are the writings of Hume, Giblxin, IJyron, 
Shelley, Paine, and Carlile, in our own country ? 

Egotism is the first characteristic of their writings 
as a liody. They have evidently the highest opinion 
of their own consequence—self stands forwards in the 
most disgusting prominence. 

V ANiTY and the pursuit of personal fame and popu¬ 
larity next show themselves; principles which totally 
corrupt any search after truth, and destroy the just 
perception of any object which chances to be dis¬ 
pleasing. 

Then comes a malignity against Christianity, 
as we observed in our last Lecture as well as the pre¬ 
sent, entirely contrary to a calm conviction of mind 
and a legitimate attempt to overthrow and oppose 
error. 

A disregard to truth and the sanctity op an 
OATH must next be noticed. Voltaire practised the 
grossest and most daring falsehood and perjury, with¬ 
out scruple; disavowing bis irreligious works with the 
solemnity of an oath; and arguing, from imperfect 
lines in his poetical productions, that he could not be 
their author. 

A spirit of BLAfiPHK.My and contempt of God and 
his will, is also most apparent; not merely a neglect 
of Christianity, but a scorn of all religion, a dishonour 
studiously put on the majesty and dominion of the 
great God of heaven and earth. 
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A diligent aim at confounding virtue and 
VICK, levelling the demarcations of morality, laughing 
at the usual reserves and decencies of life, is also most 
manifest. The more incongruous the union, in their 
feigned personages, of extraordinary tenderness of 
heart, of generosity and self-devotion to the good of 
others, with the basest vices and the most daring out¬ 
rages upon decency and virtue, the better they are 
j)leas<-d.''‘ 

In writings composed of such materials, who would 
he surprised to see, what is the real fact, objections 
against Christianity, or rather a profligate persecution 
of every person and thing connected with it ? 

But there are three distinct charges which may be 
made out against the t)ooks of infidels, whether in our 
own country or on the continent. We charge them 
with DiMTOBTiNo KNOWN FACTS, aiid misquotiiig 
and altering the meaning of the authors whom they 
cite. Ni'ithcr Hume, nor Gibbon, nor Voltaire, is 
trustworthy, on any matter touching upon Christi¬ 
anity. Habitually sceptical and hard ofbelief in the 
examination of things purely human, they cease to be 
so, the inoincnt the Christian cause lies open to mis¬ 
representation. The corruption of the texts of books, 
the mis-statement of matters of fact, the grossest un¬ 
fairness in citations are accounted lawful by them in 
their contest with religion. 

We chargi' them further with inpidiouri.y cor- 
KurTiNG THE LiTEBATUHE of tlicir day, and infusing 

Wliat ib the aim of Lord Byron’s poems—-till we come to 
his flftpttous and iufidcl effusions, just before his fearful end 
«»hut this f What are talents, wit, ima^nation, conversa¬ 
tional powers, exertions to promote civil liberty, poetical 
fame—when all liave been thus desecrated to the dishonour of 
God and of the Saviour of mankind; and ended in ruin to the 
possessor, and incalculable mischief to his fellow-creatures ’ 
M'hai must l>e the effect of jiublishing his poUoaouS) blas< 
pbemous, and polluting correspondence t 
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into works of a scieiitifi<‘ dt'scription, tlioso doubts and 
oI)jtH>tions which they had not the manliness to avow. 
We charge them with prosecuting a covert and dis¬ 
honest warfare. We charge them with treachery to 
the best interests of truth and sincerity. We say that 
the artifices of Hume and Gibbon in this country, 
and of the Encyclopcedists in an adjoining one, are 
disgraceful to men professing to l)e under the govern¬ 
ment of Almighty (rod, and amenable to him for their 
actions. 

We charge them, lastly, with a measure of impu- 
niTY AND i.icKNTiouHNESs which lias no parallel, 
exeejit in the grossest productions of heathen Greece 
and Rome. \Ve charge them with pursuing this ob¬ 
scure and disgusting purpose with an art and a perti¬ 
nacity, which indicates the total dissolution of moral 
principle and a heart entirely corrupted by vice and 
sensuality. 

In short, we demand one thing. Where is the in¬ 
fidel publication which is calm, well-reasoned, placed 
on fair grounds of historical fact, proposed with the 
modesty and fear which the awful responsibility in¬ 
volved demands ? Where is the manly, upright 
serious treatise, hearing the marks of a sincere, a’ 
devout, and an unprejudiced inquirer? I know not 
one. 


The only relief to the benevolent mind, amidst such 
a mass of moral evil, is to turn to the useful lalwmrs 
and meritorious and able writings of sincereChristians. 
What do they propose to themselves? What public 
timlertakings do they engage in? What kind of 
efforts do they sitstain for the mere good of others, 
and in ol)edience to their Saviour's commands? What 
probability is there, that they have truth on their 
side in wiiat they do ? These are the questions we 
propose. 

1 appeal to every one competent to form a judg. 
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ment. I say, evnry true, spiritual Christian is the 
cheerful servant of his fellow-creatures. I say, he not 
only sustains the principles of religion and morals ; 
that he not only performs the ordinary obligations re¬ 
sulting from them; that he not only is animated with 
the purest spirit of benevolence; but that his life is a 
life of lalsiur for the good of others ; he has a prin¬ 
ciple of effort and active duty implanted in his breast, 
which shrinks from no difficulties, refuses no exertion, 
yields to no discouragements in a good cause. In 
what department of human life, is not the sincere 
Christian foremost, prompt, persevering in planning 
and executing schemes of beneficence and charity ? 

Take the ministers of religion, thosi; who are real 
Christians in heart, (for we own no others,) what, I 
ask, has been their course of effort in every age since 
the propagation of Christianity ? What their inex¬ 
tinguishable zeal for the present and future welfare of 
mankind ? What their laborious and ceaseless ex¬ 
ertions ? 

Consider the different classes of Christians. Take 
the missionary who, like Swartz, to whom we before 
referred, or Zeigenbald, or Brainerd, or Elliot, or 
Gericke, or Claudius Buchanan, or IVJartyn, have in 
silent and unobserved and distant labours, spent an 
useful and honourable life. 

Observi' the sincere Christians who arc engaged in 
various professions, or occupied in commercial pur¬ 
suits—what are the extensive schemes which they 
form to make their secular subserve their religious 
duties—to make their profession or their commerce a 
channel of communicating spiritual blessings ? 

Scrutinize again the individual believer in the more 
retired ordera of Christian society—the female sex, 
the various descriptions of domestic servants, in their 
private but assiduous diligence, beyond and beside 
their immediate duties, for promoting the glory of 
God and the happiness of mankind. The female cha- 
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raoter, ck'vatfd and rcfi'iifd liy Cliristianily, is not 
only pri'servcd IVoin dobastniiciit by tho purity of the 
Christian precepts, but is animated to patient and 
humble, tboui'h retired, efibrts to advance the highest 
int<-rests of humanity. 

('hristianity is all effort and activity for the good of 
others. The believer loves his neighbour as himself. 

And why shouhl I contrast the wnrrtNos of the 
true followers of (ihristianity, with the disgusting 
picture whicli truth has compelled me to draw of 
the infidel publications ? Why should I oppose the 
HCMiLiTV of the Christian writer, with the <'gotism 
of the infidel ? Why contrast his self-hknu.scia- 
Tio.v and cmiscious unworthincss and prn.stiT op 

■rilK SOLE OLORV OK Ills GoO ANI> SaVIOUK, with 

the vanity and love of fame of the infidel ? VVhy 
should I .set off his bemum j v, .vnu kindness, and 

OrKNNE.-.S TO CONVICTION, AND FREEDOM FHOM 

PEitsoN.vL KKKLiNos, witli thc malignity aiid rancour 
of the unbeliever.? What avails my bringing into 
contrast the regard to truth, the plain research for 
matters of fact, the piety and awe at the name of God 
and reverence of his majesty, which pervade the 
t'lifistian writings, with the false and impious and 
contemptuous spirit of infidels,? Why should I fa- 
tigni! you by detailing the strong moral distinctions 
between virtue and vice, in all their ramifications, 
which mark the Chri.stiaii treatises, and the pernicious 
confusion of right and wrong which prevails in the 
infidel ? No; 1 will not pursue the contrast, 1 will 
not darken tho eliarges of dishonest quotation, insi¬ 
dious and cowardly methods of attack, and impurity 
of description and language, brought so justly against 
infidelity, by dwelling in tliis place on the liistorical 
testimonies and uncoiltroverted facts on which the 
Christian cause rests ; on the open, manly, uncom¬ 
promising fortitude which it displays j and the mi- 
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sullied purity and delicacy of all its precepts and 
tendencies. All tli(*.sc things are too well known. 

But I ask, how is it that Christian writers are so 
full, so manly, so laborious in the positive exhibition 
of tlic doctrines and preci jits of their religion, when 
nothing of the sort can la* shown in the writings of 
infidels as to the system of natural duty which they 
profess to defendWhere are the writings, on the un- 
beliei er’s part, which answ'er to our Christian fathers, 
to our coiumentators, to our ecclesiastical histories, to 
our moral essays, to our volumes of sermons, to our 
bodies of divinity ? Where are any writers, on their 
professed scheme of religion, which answer to our Cy. 
prian, our Chrysostom, our St. Austin, our Bernard 
Where to our Hooker, our Jewel, our Luther, our 
Melancthon, our Pascal, our Sir Isaac Xewton, our 
Bishop Pearson, our Baxter, our Archbishop Leigh¬ 
ton, our Bishop Hall, our Doddridge.?' A death-like 
silence prevails. 1 can find no one Christian book 
that does not partake of the essential moral elements 
of truth, purity, and sincerity; and no one infidel 
writing that does. No. It is imnecessary for me to 
sum up this second head. I content myself with ap¬ 
pealing to every conscience, whether our argument 
does not strengthen as we proceed—whether, in point 
of public labour and writings, Christianity dot's not 
bear as prominently the seal of truth and God and 
heaven upon it, as infidelity does that of falsehood and 
of the rebellious spirits of darkness ? I ask, whether, 
after having shown the futility of the objections of in¬ 
fidelity in themselves, we do not seem to have com¬ 
pleted the overthrow, by exhibiting the deliberate aim 
of those who framed them ? I ask, whether objections 
are worth (‘onsidering which must be culled out from 
the dishonesty, egotism, malignity, and mural pollu¬ 
tion, of the works in which they are buried 
But ail additional fact will raise this whole branch 
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of proof to a v(‘t higher point. In numerous cases, 
all thcsi cxoellcncies of tlie Christian character have 
been the result of a dkcided conversion from 
THE VERY iNFiDKLiTv wWch lies OH the Other side 
of our contrast. Multitudes of these Christians, 
whose principles, moral conduct, benevolence, and 
iLseful writings, we have been considering, were once 
(.'iiemies of Christianity, vain, perverse, arrogant, de¬ 
based, profligate; but they were brought to consider, 
ation—they were led to examine, (as I have men- 
tioned in the case of Mr. Boyle,) the question of 
Christianity with calmness. The result was an entire 
change from the degradation and vices of infidelity, to 
the elevation and purity of the Christian faith. They 
proclaim the alteration. They confess with grief the 
motives which dictated their former rebellion; they 
distinctly avow the source of their errors and guilt; 
they open to us the real cause of the objections of 
infidelity. Thus the camp of the enemy betrays itself. 
The Christian advocate, like Augustine in the fourth 
century, is brought out fiom the midst of its files; 
and we have the singular advantage of knowing the 
ground on which infidels, continuing such, stand, by 
the ground on which the Christian convert confesses 
he once stood himself. 

Infidelity has nothing to show of a kind similar to 
this. Where are her converts from among devout 
and serious Christians Where are those who con¬ 
fess the guilt of believing the revelation of the Bible ? 
Where are the regrets and penitence for having obeyed 
the gospel > All is a blank. Infidelity and her objec¬ 
tions, are disobedience ; faith, with her solid fruits, 
is OBEDIENCE to the great God and Father of all. 

But I hasten to the last division of our contrast. 

III. Their deaths and preparation for an 

ETERNAL STATE OF BEINO. 

And here the interval widens: the gloom deepens 

2 B 2 
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even to darkness on the one side, whilst the light 
breaks forth into splendour on the other. Whatever 
contrast there may lie lietween the two classes, as to 
their principles, their general conduct, their l»enevo- 
lence, their public laliours and writings, this contrast 
is immeasurably more awful as we view them as to 
their approach toward death, and their preparation for 
eternity. 

What, then, is the death-bed of the unbeliever ? 
What is he engaged in at this solemn season ? How 
does his conscience respond to the inquiry, “ Have I 
been seeking truth V Alas! the thick obscurity of 
the scene too surely portends what is l)eyond ! For 
of whatever particular description be hisdeath, it gives 
a loud and clear testimony against the objections he 
has been relying on—they condemn, they desert, they 
betray him at last. 

Whether we look to the confessions and regret of 
some infidels in the article of death—the obduracy and 
insensibility of others—the pride and presumption of 
a third class—the carelessness and levity which mark 
a fourth—the rage and despair by which others are 
rendered awfully conspicuous; or the self-destruction 
by which so great a number fall; whatever cases we 
select and contrast with the circumstances of the dying 
Christian—all, all proclaim that infidelity is rebellion 
against the God of heaven, and that her objection.s are 
the mere foaming and boiling over of man's inbred 
corruptions; whilst truth and holiness and the attes- 
tations of God, in his moral government, are on tlio 
side of Christianity. 

1. Notice the regret and confessions of the 
awakened infidel on his death-bed. I hear Burnet's, 
convert** acknowledge that the real source and spring 
of his unlielief, was a space of five years’spent in pro¬ 
fligacy—^that his vices had led him to seek a miserable 


' Ixird Rochester. 
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refuge m infidelity and presumption. I hear many of 
the eulpnts, who have been doomed to expiate their 
crimes against society by an ignominious death, own 
and lament their infidel principles, as the first cause 
of the deeds for which they suffered." What do these 
confessions teach me ? Where is the Christian that 
ever lamented on a dying bed his belief in the revela, 
tion of the gospel ? I ask for a single example of any 
sincere believer in Revelation, being confused and 
ashamed at last for his faith. Where is the instance t 
I demand only one, if it exists, that at the least I may 
weigh the fact against the numerous—the innumer¬ 
able instances I was going to say—of confession, and 
shame, and sorrow, which the victims of infidelity 
furnish. Multitudes of Christians have regretted that 
they had not more fully obeyed their religion, but not 
one that he had n-posed his trust in it. 

2. Rut take the oboub.vi'e and insensible class 
of death-lied scenes. 1 approach the dying infidel, 
oitcupied to tlie last instant with secular concerns, cal. 
ciilating on the time which remains for him, without a 
thought or reference to eternity; without a reflection 
on the past, or a prayer for the future; utterly (pilous 
to every thing that regards him as an immortal and 
accountable creature; repelling the voice and invita. 
tions of the minister of religion. Wl^it dot's all this 
proclaim ? What is there here of a right state of 
heart I* Is insensibility to the greatest of all concerns 
reasonable or becoming in man ? 

Contrast with this insensibility the dying couch of 
the Christian. He perceives death to approach ,* he 
prepares for the event; he examines his heart and 
life; he calls in the minister of grace; he confesses 

" I have io my possession a letter from the chaplain, who 
attended the conspirators against the lives of his Majesty's 
ministers, in 1809, known by the name of the Cato-street con¬ 
spirators, which informed me that all the leading criminals 
were avowed inlidels. 

2 b3 
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every past sin; he forgives every injury; he composes, 
himself to the nearer struggle with the great foe; he 
trusts to the mercy of God in Jesus Christ; he com¬ 
mends his childrent his servants, to the care of a kind 
and powerful heavenly Father; lie dies in peace. 
Nature, conscience, the slightest moral feeling, com¬ 
pel one to declare that this man is right—and the 
other deceived and ruined. It is impossible to look 
on the one without horror, or on the other without an 
assurance of bis future happiness and joy. 

3. But contrast the pride and presumption of 
other infidels at the approach of death, with the humi¬ 
lity and prostration of heart which meekly adorn the- 
departing Christian. I see Gibbon, full of vanity to 
the last dregs of life, calculating, only twenty hours, 
before its close, on the probability of a continued ex¬ 
istence for fifteen years.; confessing, that as life' wore- 
away, the failure of hope gave “ a browner tint to 
the prospects of man;" and meeting the Almighty, 
whom he had been by his laborious and artful infide¬ 
lity and licentiousness, daring to his face, with a. 
treacherous confidence. What, what does sucli a 
si-ene te.ach oiu*.> Or, again, when I hear the last, 
presumpluoiisaccimtsof Rousseau,claiming the favour- 
of his th-eator, and declaring that lie returned him his 
soul pure and ipimaculate as he had received it, wliat 
does it impress upon the attentive mind ? 

Let the humility of the Christian’s death-hed grvo 
the proper reply. I see the almost uiK-qualled'Pascal, 
after a life of eminent sanctity, and the composition 
of works which have long been the admiration of' 
Christendom, approaching his end. During his ma. 
lady, cliarity and patience were the conspicuous fea. 
tares of his misd. Ills humility was such, that he 
desired to have a poor sick person lirought into tiis 
chamber, aud nHieive the same attentions with hini- 
si-lf. Being interrogated by the minister .of religion, 
as to his faith, before he received the sacrament,.he/ 
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said, “ i’ts, sir; 1 bolieve all that with all my heart." 
lie thei< said^ “ May God never leave me;” wiiich 
were his last words, except short thanksgwings, be^ 
fore he-fell gently asleep, as it weroj in his Saviour's 
arms. 

4. Come with me to another scene. Let me show 
you the trIflino and careless infidel, in contrast 
will) tlie serious and solemn Christian in their last 
hours ; and let conscience say .which has followed 
truth. Hume is near his end. Levity and satire 
occupy his discourse. He jokes about Lucian,-and- 
Charon, and the oraKy Imt, and the fabled Styx; he 
frames various reasons, which he might-assign-for de- 
Iftying his transmission. Trifling dissipation, even 
games at whist, fill the intervals. The cetouching of 
his infidel writings is his employment. He finishes 
on his death-bed,—I relate it with horror,—his Essay 
on Suicide, in which he encourages a profane and 
iri-oligious age to this last miserable act of presump¬ 
tion and despair. In this frame he dies. What an 
o\ cr-actod part! What a frightful unconcern ! What 
an unnatural contempt of’tbatdissolution of the mor-. 
tal frame, which sin- has induced, and which carrie.s 
man before the tribunal of God ! Is thb the hero of 
,\-«ur natural religion-? Is this the man, whose cold¬ 
blooded scepticism w-as only equalled by the' disgust¬ 
ing licentiousness of his moral code; who overturn.s- 
all testimony with one hand, and all virtue with the 
other? Yes, the brand of the Almighty did not ap¬ 
pear more risible in the judicial obduracy of Pharaoh, 
than in tiie infidel being given .up to the levity of such, 
a death-bed. 

How opposite tathis the seriousness of the judicious 
Hooker; a mat) superior to Hume in all the powersi 
of the mind, as well as in all the moral and religious- 
cjidowments of the- heart. Hia last words were, “ L 
have lived to see this world is made up of perturba-. 
lion, and I have been long preparing to leave it, aneu 
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have been gathering comfort for the dreadful hour of 
making up my account with God, which I now appre¬ 
hend to be near: and though I have, by his grace, 
loved him in my youth, and feared him in mine age, 
and laboured to have a conscience void of oBTence to 
him,'and to all men; yet, if thou. Lord, be extreme 
to mark what I have done amiss, who can abide it ? 
And therefore, where I have failed. Lord, show mercy 
to me; fur I plead not my righteousness, but the 
forgiveness of my unrighteousness, for his merit, who 
died to purchase a pardon for penitent sinners."" 

5. But 1 must go on to present to you, painful as 
is the task, the raok and despair with which some 
infidels are visited in their death; and contrast it with 
the joy and triumph which frequently mqrk that of the 
faithful Christian. 

In his second part of the “ Age of Reason,” Paine 
had boasted that a fever which be and those about 
him expected to prove mortal, made him remember, 
with renewed satisfaction, that he had written the 
formdr part of that work, and he “ knew therefore," 
he said, “ by experience, the conscientious trial of 
ills own principles.” But when he actually ap¬ 
proached the grave, he began to betray those terrors 
which l>efore he had laughed at. Often, for a long 
time together, he exclaimed, “ O Lord, help me! 
O Christ, help me!" As his illness increased, he 
would not be lefli)]one,nigh^nor day; norwould he 
suffer bis attendant out of his sight. His physician 
pressed him to confess his guilt and errors, but he 
sullenly refused,in a way which convinced Dr.Manly, 
that if he had not been an infidel 'so completely 
pledged to the v^orld, he would publicly have revoked 
and renounccdlus infidelity. He declared on one oc¬ 
casion, “ thatifever the devil had had an agent upon 
earth, he &ad been one." When his infidel com- 


Walton. 
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pHnion.<« said. You have lived like a man—we hope 
you will die like one, he observed to one near him, 
“■ You see, sir, what miserable comforters I have.” 
The woman whom he had seduced from her husband, 
lamented to her neighbours, “ For this man I have 
given up my family and my friends, my property and 
my religion. Judge, then, of my distress, when ho 
tells me, that the principles he has taught me, will 
not bear me out.” • 

And what were the last days of Voltaire ? Hypo¬ 
crisy the most debasing, and terrors the most fright¬ 
ful, united to render them a fearful lesson of what in¬ 
fidelity may bring a man to at last. When he thought 
himself in danger of death, he sent for the Abbe 
Gauthier, crying out, “ I do not wish to have my 
body cast into the common sewer.” He then.serupled 
not to declare, that ” he wished to die in the Catholic 
religion, in which he was born, and that he asked 
pardon of God and the church for the offences that 
he might have committed against them.” As death 
approached, his terrors overcame him. His friends, 
never came near hint, but to witness their own shame,. 
He said to them, Sirs, it is you who have brought 
me to my present state; begone—I could have done 
without you all.” He was alternately supplicating 
and blaspheming God, and orbing out, “ O ChristT 
O Jesus Christ !"■' M. Tronchin, struck with horror, 
retired, confessing, the death-bed of the impious man- 
was awful indeed. Tlie Marshal Richlicu flew from 
the bed-side, declaring^ the sight too terrible to be 
sustained. And the nurse who attended him, being 
many yeais afterwards requested to wait on a sick 
Protestant gentleihan, refused, till she was assured he 
was not a philosopher; declaring, if he were,shewould 
on no account incur the danger of witn^essing such a 

JVI. Auger passes over hin death^bed Mcene, by confessing 
geuerully. that much obscurity rests upon it—a pretty char 
iutiiuntion of what he sus]«cted to be the real truth. 
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scene as she had been compelled to do at the death of 
M. Voltaire. “ 

And now turn your eye to yonder crowd; it sur. 
rounds the Christian martj'r; approach—hear the 
dying Ignatius rejoicing in his Saviour, when cast to 
the lions. Or see the female mwlyr Blandina, in the 
next age, triumphing by faith, even under the most 
brutal persecution. Or view the noble leaders of the 
English Reformation, Ridley and Latimer. They 
meet at the stake—they encourage each other to 
suffer with pleasure. “ Be of good heart, Ihother," 
says Ridley to his companion, “ for God will either 
assuage the fury of the flame, or else strengthen us to 
abide it.” He then calmly addresses his prayers to 
the Almighty, “O heavenly Father, I give unto Thee 
most hearty thanks, for that thou hast called me to be 


" This simple incident is most touching and important.— 
It is nature itself.—1 received the account from the son of the 
gentleman to whose dying bed the woman was invited. 

C^f the posthumous mischief effected by Voltaire, the follow¬ 
ing calculation may give some idea, ms death took place in 
1778. Between the years 1817 and 1874, the Paris edrtions of 
bis works amounted to 1,417,000 volumes. Supposing the same 
nnmber to have been circulated in the six years that have 
passed ain<-e 1874 j and twice the number in the forty pre. 
ceding, we have a total of nearly six millions of volumes 
issued from the Paris-press only ; and every volnir.e teeming 
with errors, misrepresentations, objections against Christia¬ 
nity, and the grossest impurities. What must be the state of 
society on the Continent, to receive such u mass of evil—and 
what the account to be rendered at the bar of God by the au¬ 
thor of it all! • 

The Lectures of Mr. Boyle, which have furnished, during 
more than a century, the ablest defences of ('hristianity—the 
works of Luther—the thoughts of Pascal—the writings of 
Hooker—the innumerable Christian bonks silently diffused 
during ages, and scatteripg knowledge and piety in the widest 
mwner, outweigh, no-doubt, the mischiefs of these infidel 
works; witbout.Jusfeawg our regret or detestation at their 
unparalleled wicLsdross. 
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a profes.sor of Thee, even unto death. I beseech Thee, 
O Lord (.'od, take mercy on this realm of England, 
and deliver the same from all her enemies.” The 
fire lieiiig kindled, he cried out, “ Into thy hand, O 
Lord, I commend my spirit; Lord, receive my spirit!” 
—and Latimer, in similar words, “ O Father of hea¬ 
ven, receive my soul.” 

Such is Christianity in martyrdom. But take a 
different scene. Enter the silent chamber of sickness, 
and hear the accents of triumph and joy fall from the 
Christian’s lips. Olierlin, the devout and benevolent 
pastor of the Ban de la Roche, sinks imperceptibly 
into the arms of death. For nearly sixty years, he 
had be<'n the friend of ail his parishioners, the helper 
of tlic poor, tlio minister of improvements, thd founder 
of public edifice.s, the author of a more cultivated Ian. 
guagc, the discoverer of infant schools, the noble and 
di.si II teres ted servant of God his Saviour.He had 
bcs'ti, ni>t only the minister and evangelist, but the 
sclioolmastcr, farmer, mechanic, and physician of his 
people. As death approached, he gave himself to 
])rayer for him.self and his parishioners, specifying the 
])articnlar names of each. He longed for the joyful 
period when, released from his narrow prison-house of 
clay, he inigiit enter upon that happiness, which he 
liunibly expected through the merits of the Son of 
God. His last hours come on. He exclaims, as his 
strength perniits, “ Lord Jesus, take me speedily I 
Nevertheless,"thy will be done!” Tenderly embracing 
a young Cliristian minister, he said, “The Lord bless 
you, and all who are dear to you! may he be with 
yon day and niglit! ” As his spirit was departing, lie 


In 18I8, a gold medal was jirescnted Iiira by the Koyal 
and (’eiitral AgrirulturAl Society of Paris, for his iinproire- 
mentH in agriculture, aud his advancemeot of the interests of 
humanitv* 
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joined his hands, raised iiis eyes towards heaven, his 
eouiilenance beaming with faitli, joy, and love." 

a. And liow can I proceed to s< t before you, as I 
must, THK soiciDAi, iioKRoRs wliicli too oftcn spring 
from infidelity; in contrast with tlie meek patience 
under suffering, of the humble (Christian } Yes, tin; 
prideand vain oitjections of unl)eliever8gi ve way under 
them. Aiiandoned of the Spirit of grace, they may 
l)elieve their own lie; but they liave no hold really of 
that natural religion which, for the purposi's of argu¬ 
ment, they will defend. All their pursuits,ahd habits, 
and principles, have been cherishing selfish passions, 
a sense of personal imijortance, discontent and mis¬ 
anthropy. licentious indulgences pushed to satiety, 
and issuing in a total d issointion of the moral ])rineiple. 
The object of pity and contempt to mankind, they 
have no reftige in the time of calamity, which th(!y 
often create by their crimes; and then, hurried for¬ 
ward by Satan, the great murderer, they hesitate not, 
oftentimes, to lay violent hands on themselves.'' Thus 
fearfully dotooinany of them close the career of vanity, 
jTesiimption, and defiance of the Almighty. Thus 
do(‘s the last and most daring of all provocations, 
a crime which heathen moralists condemned, and 
which outrages that first powerful principle of self- 
preservation implanted in all animated beings by 
the Creator, close the moral proof against the infidel, 
and serve to seal, with the indignation of the great 
Governor of the universe, a cause which jieculiarly 
provokes his divine majesty.’ 

Contrast with this the meek patience of the suffer¬ 
ing Christian, when nature, oppressed witli disease, 
and racked with pain, reposes yet on the bosom of 
OmuilMtence, a;id ilies fur succour to the arms of a 
^Memoirs of Oberlio. 

•jW The number of snuidrs in France during the reign of 
infidelity and atheism, was frightful. 
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merciful and all-wise God. Yes, instead of thinking 
of the desperate resource of self-destruction, he fin<M 
relief in faith and resignation ; he is sustained by the 
gracious Spirit; he submits humbly to the divine 
appointments; he says, “ Not my will, but thine be 
done." 

But I need not confine myself, as I have done, to 
an appeal to public authorities, and the lives of saints, 
recorded in writings accessible to all. I might appeal 
to the observation of actual matters of fact, occurring 
under the eye of the minister of religion; and, indeed, 
of every Christian at all advanced in the journey of 
life, and funiished with occasions of making the re¬ 
mark. 

You have seen the venerable father of a family, 
after a long life of useful diligence, meeting the last 
agonies of sickness, and the extreme struggle of nature, 
with unyielding patience; a mind reposing on God j 
a steady, humble, firm acquiescence in the divine 
will; a freedom from discontent and repining; a 
full persuasion that a heavenly rest awaits him—in 
this way he departs, and leaves the fragrance of his 
example to‘his children. 

You have seen the aged and beloved mother, in ex¬ 
treme weakness, waiting year after year for the coming 
of her Lord. Languishing disease visits her frame; 
nature feels and shrinks from suffering, but religion 
steps in ; the principles acted upon through life sus¬ 
tain her in meek submission to the holy will of her 
heavenly Father; the struggle is over, and she is 
made," more than a conqueror through him that hath 
loved her.” 

You have followed through years of intense pain 
and suffering, an affectionate wife, the mother of your 
children, the companion of your sorrows. Christianity 
has never failed her. Patience has had her perfect 
work. A prospect of heaven has gilded the margin 
of the tomb. Anguish and grief have been felt, but 

VOL. II. 2 c 
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have been sustained by the inward supplies of grace 
and consolation. Praycr,exhortationstoher children, 
praises to her Red<'enier, meditations on the glories of 
heaven, have beguib-d the hours of suffering, and have 
carried nature almve itself. 

You have .seen tlie beloved child, in the first bloom 
of youth, snaicluid by a stroke* of calamity or disease 
from your anxious and flattering hopes ; but you have 
seen the t'hristian faith, as the anchor of the soul, sup¬ 
port the sufferer, j>our in a flood of light and peace iiito 
the dark, dark chamber, and liegin, even upon earth, 
the joy and the songs of the redeemed in heaven. 

The.se scenes are occurring daily. 'I'he records of 
every family where real Christianity is known, con¬ 
tain such histories. And, in truth, all the preceding 
points of the contrast are equally verified in the pri¬ 
vate annals of C'hristian affection ; just as the same 
private recollections furnish unnumbered confirma¬ 
tions of what we have asserted, from public docu¬ 
ments, as to the deaths of unbelievers. 

And how can I bring myself to say any thing, after 
this contrast, on the resjiective prepauation for an 
ETKRNA i, sTA'i'K OP BEiNU, as made by the two 
classes before us ? How can I pause to ask you 
which pre])Hres most rationallj’ and efliciently for that 
future worhl w hich they profess, in common, to be the 
great object of life } Place the two liodies in contrast, 
in this re.spi*ct. View them with all thq impartiality 
which can Ik* brought to bear on the subject, and tell 
me wliich fulfils bt*st the ends of their being, im¬ 
mortal, accountable creatures, placed in a state of 
probation, and jtreparing themselves, by the habits 
which they now acquire, for a correspondent state of 
existence thropgh eU*rnity. 

The very question answers itself; so completely are 
the professed principles of the infidel belied in prac- 
t-ce. He has, in truth, no principles; he acts as if 
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he iiad no soul; -he sinks man into the brute ; he 
obliteraf ‘S the distinction of reason and moral govern¬ 
ment ; he plays the desperate game of daring the 
almighty Judge of the world. The end of man’s l>eing 
is lost, so far as the unlHiliever is concerned, if that 
end be to honour God, his Creator; to love and serve 
him, to please and worship, to regard and reverence 
his name. The end of man’s being is lost, if it be to 
rise from the lower appetites and the dominion of sen- 
suality, to spiritual enjoyments, the contemplation of 
heaven, the exercises of holy affections. The end of 
man’s laiing is lost, if it be to disseminate the largest 
measure of happiness, to exercise kindness and benig¬ 
nity to his fellow-creatures, to purify and enlarge his 
moral faculties, and to attain the highest measure of 
the love of God and man. The end of man’s being 
is lost, if it be to have an eye on his eternal destinies, 
and consider himself a stranger here on earth, whose 
home, whose happiness, whose repose is heaven. In¬ 
fidelity is the wretched device to indulge the worst 
propensities of a fallen understanding and a fallen 
heart; it virtually excludes God and religion from the 
regard of man ; it chains him down to earth, and shuts 
out from his view all that would disencumber, elevate, 
and bless him. There lies the low, grovelling, en¬ 
slaved creature; all his nobler powers depressed; his 
connexion with God and eternity forgotten ; the sport 
of objection and prejudice and lust and malignant 
passions; with no religion to counsel him here, no 
futurity to reward him hereafter—But it cannot be. 
Man cannot altogether'obliterate his moral nature. 
Conscience refuses the compact. The aspirations and 
breathings of man after immortality cannot be alto¬ 
gether suppressed. The infidel is wretched, dissatis¬ 
fied, forelrading—though an atheist in principle, if not 
in words, he i^ compelled to feel, even here, the retri¬ 
butive justice‘which, the Almighty does not fail to 
exercise. 


‘2 c 2 
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And now, turn to the real Christian. After making 
every deduction for his imperfections, and the conse¬ 
quences of temptation; yet, what is the main bent of 
his charsurter } All bears on the end of man; all 
tends to elevate, to purify, to bless him. The immor¬ 
tality and immateriality of thesoui,afuturejudgment, 
the state of probation in which he now is; a prepara, 
tion, by habits acquired here, for the enjoyment of 
eternity ; a regard to God, the supreme Arbiter— 
these principles enter into all his conduct, and regulate 
the business of every day. To subdue his fallen pro- 
pensities—to press down the cravings of appetite—to 
extirpate the seeds of the malignant passions, is his 
main design, llis pursuits, his religious duties, his 
conversation, his reading, sdl tend- to these objects. 
He labours to give the soul the advantage over the 
body; to give the future the advantage over the pre¬ 
sent ; to give eternity the advantage over time; to 
give to God and duty the advantage over Satan and 
sin. And the peculiar discoveries of the Christianity 
which he believes, the grace and revelation of Christ, 
and the influences of the Spirit, carry him on toward 
his end—prepare him for eternity. The love of God 
and his Saviour fills his heart, and expands and 
strengthens his capacities for spiritual enjoyments. 

And there is this remarkable in the contrast of the 
two classes, that each becomes more distinctly under 
the influence, good and bad, of his principles, as time 
flows on and death approaches. The infidel is worse 
the longer he lives; the Christian better. The infi¬ 
del sinks lower; the ChrisUan rises higher. The 
infidel is more gloomy; the Christian more cheerful. 
The infidel clingsmoie tenaciously tothe world, which 
he is quitting; the Christian is attracted more power, 
fully towards the heavenly state, to which he is going. 

And what eUl speak more loudly, as. to which of the 
classes has tn^ with it, than the contrast, so dark on 
the one side, so bright on the other! And there is less 
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of douln in the accuracy of these statements, because, 
whatever else the iniidel may pretend to during life, 
he never claims muck familiarity with a future world: 
he boasts and glories in his earthly prospects; he 
openly discards any pleasurable and voluntary con¬ 
templation of a heavenly state. Selfish and sensual 
gratifications, schemesof worldly ambition, the pursuit 
of wealth, or literature, or lucre,, are avowedly his 
objects. Tbe Christian, on the other hand, has his 
delight in the contemplation of eternity; he converses 
willingly on a future world; he professes continually 
to delight in higher and nobler and purer objects than 
any earthly possessions or acquirements. He has the 
stamp and seal of God and heaven upon him, as he 
approaches the close of his mortal career. 

The case speaks loudly, and appeals to every con¬ 
science. Consider only the two classes of men on the 
largest scale. Leave ■out all doubtful individuals. 
Take the thorough and complete unbeliever and the 
thorbugli and complete Christian ; and the more you 
examine the two characters in their principles, their 
])ractice, their claims to benevolence, their public la- 
liours and writings, their deaths, their fulfilment of 
the ends of their being, the deeper will be your con¬ 
viction of the truth of the Christian religion, and the 
ut ter folly and impiety of infidelity. 

1 dare not pursue the subject further. I shrink 
from the contemplation of the eternal condition of the 
two bodies of men. I could dwell, indeed, on the in¬ 
effable joys of the humble Christian, his immediate 
access to his ]\Iaker and Redeemer, his freedom from 
all pain, ail imperfection, all change ; his fruition of 
ail tiie bliss of wliich his body and his soul are 
capable: but the other side of the contrast would 
Imj too fearful. I draw a veil over the scene—I have 
said enough. 

I would fain persuade mvself that there is not a 

2 c 3 
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young person before me, who does not feel convinced 
that the objections of infidelity turn out, as we pre¬ 
dicted, to be a confirmation of tlie cause they were 
sulduoed to oppose; that they not only lose their 
force, but become one of the most fruitful sources of 
subsidiary proof to the divine origin of the Bible. • 

Yes; the whole'question about Christianity, and 
its importance and truth, may be settled by the sub¬ 
ject before us. 

Conceive all the wise and good men throng every 
generation, and in the most distant countries, who 
have agreed in receiving the Bible as a divine Reve¬ 
lation, to be assembled. together. Weigh their pre¬ 
tensions to your confidence. Many of them have 
been noted for seriousness, erudition, extent nf talent, 
penetration, and impartiality in judging of men and 
things. They have taken the utmost pains to satisfy 
themselves upon the question* of the truth of Chris¬ 
tianity. Their holy lives, and patient sufferings, 
and happy deaths, (many of them by martyrdom,) 
command the respect of ail who know them, and 
are proper grounds of confidence, in their deliberate 
judgment, as to a question of religion. 

Then assemble in another body, the leading infi¬ 
dels and unbelievers, who have lived in many genera¬ 
tions, and in distant countries, and who have agreed 
in rejecting, on the ground of speculative, and in¬ 
consistent, and oft-refuted objections, the truth of 
Christianity. Weigh the natural grounds of distrust 
on a religious question, which their habits, their tem¬ 
pers, their pursuits, their vicious lives, their fearfbl 
deaths, present. Consider the atheism into which 
they have too often fallen. Consider the utter des¬ 
titution of any thilig in the place of Christianity, 
which they are compelled to cunfess. Observe the 
levity, ridicule, scorn, apparent in their spirit and 
conduct. Mark the impurity and sensuality, the 
pride and presumption, which prevail in their writings. 
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Observe their awfal deaths. Weigh the manner in 
which tl'ey respectively prepare for an eternal world. 

Tell mb, then, which company has truth 
ON ITS SIDE? Tell me which company, you 
WOULD wish to be FOUND IN AT THE BAR OP 

God ? 

I cannot but suppose that if an individual of any 
class of beings, of entire impartiality, of a sound 
mind, aitd of a holy disposition, should be shown the 
two companies of those who have received and those 
who have rejected the Scriptures; and should com¬ 
pare the seriousness, learning, patient investigation of 
truth, solid Judgment, holy, useful lives, manly and 
lieconiingcomjMisure in a dying hour, of the one com¬ 
pany, with the character and conduct of the other, he 
would be induced, though he knew nothing of the di¬ 
rect arguments for the Christian Revelation, to take 
up the Bible with profound veneration, and the strong¬ 
est prepossession in its favour. “ 

But, strong as thi.s ground in favour of Christianity 
is, you do not merely stand here. You place your 
feet, my young friends, upon the mass of external 
and internal evidences, on Avhich its divine autlioritjr 
rests. You plant yourselves upon the testimonies by 
which it is maintained. You fix your standing, in 
the niidst of a confused and dark world, upon an im¬ 
moveable rock. 

It is only as a subsidiary argument that I have been 
considering the vanity of the objections against Chris¬ 
tianity in themselves and in the persons who advance 
them. 

Choose, then, your part more decidedly and boldly. 
If you have lieen at all entangled by the artful soph¬ 
isms of scepticism, (and nothing is more easy to the 
corrupt heart.of man,) break through' the fatal delu¬ 
sion. Awake to the true state of things. If you 


* Scott. 
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cannot-answer those objections specifically, outweigh 
them by the positive facts of Christianity; outweigh 
them by considering the impertinence of speculative 
reasonings, against the liistorical and uiicontroverted 
evidences of Revelation ; outweigh them by remem. 
bering that they apply as much to Deism as they do 
to Christianity ; outweigh them by recoilecting tliat 
they are only trials of your sincerity and submission 
of liiart to God. But, beside this, especially out¬ 
weigh them by looking at the lives und deaths of 
those who' make objections to Christianity, and of 
those who obey Revelation. Death is near. The 
solemnities of that hour, no trifling, no obduracy can 
lessen. The awful consequences of tliat liour no 
tongue can describe. Reject, then, all the overtures 
of unbelief, which has no blessing of God in life nor 
in death. Fly from the society of those persons with 
whom you would not wish to be associated Jn eternity. 

Remember, if you would be joined with the right¬ 
eous in their death, you must follow their example in 
life. I know tliat you would prefer to enter another 
wPrld writb the wise and good. But the question of 
most practical importance is, which company do 

VOU WAI.K WITH IN TUK JOURNEY OF I.IFK ? CllOOSC 

now, while time is granted you, the right path. Take, 
with wisdpm and manliness, the side of truth. All 
infidelity is essentisdly ungodliness; it springs from 
that temper—it leads to it. Christianity is essentially 
godliness and holiness. Obedience and disobedience 
to Almighty God form the substance of the two 
classes. 

All we have been stating in this Lecture, and, in. 
deed, in all those on the internal evidences, are the 
declarations of-the moral Governor ofthe world against 
infidelity, and In favour of Cludstianity: they are so 
many stamps and brands of the divine displeasure 
ujwn the whole system of unlielief; and of divine 
approbation upon the whole system of the Christian 
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evidences. Just as the course of events in the natural 
world hS'’ the impress of God’s approbation of pru¬ 
dence and forethought, and his disapprobation of care¬ 
lessness and improvidence j and as ids government of 
the moral world is filled with indications of his fa- 
vour towards virtue, and his indignation against vice;'" 
.so are the lives and deaths of infidels, compared with 
those of sincere Christians, demonstrations in favour 
of Christianity, and against unbelief; demonstrations 
which no arts (tan evade, no sojihisms misinterpret; 
demonstrations which multiply u|>on our view the more 
we pursue the. subject and which the inmost soul of 
man cannot but feel and acknowledge; demonstrations 
which augment in intenseness in each case, as the 
respective principles are more fully acted upon, and 
the termination of life draws nigh; demonstrations 
which render speculative objections matters of direct 
criminality and positive perverseness and rebellion of 
heart in those who adhere to them ; and which carry 
the direct evidences of llevciation to their utmost 
height of satisfaction to every considerate mind; de¬ 
monstrations, in a word, which turn the weapons of 
infidelity, as we predicted would be the case, against 
itself, and render them the instruments of its over¬ 
throw ; so that, instead of proving any thing against 
Christianity, they demonstrate that a religion, attest^ 
by such solid evidences on the one handj and opposed 
by the weak and unfounded cavils of such unprin¬ 
cipled and unhappy men on the other, cannot but be 
divine. 


» Butler. 
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THE FAITH WITH WHICH THE CimiSTIAN RE¬ 
VELATION IS TO BE RECEIVED. 


1 John v. 9. 

If m receive the witness of men, the witness of God 
is greater. 

Having concluded the arguments by which the truth 
of Christianity is established, it might be thought that 
nothing further need be observed; but that the whole 
subject should now be left to the reflections of the 
humble enquirer. And thus it must be left—but not 
liefore we have described the faith with which the 
iRevelation should be received, the interpretation 
which that faith implies, and the obligation under 
which every one is placed to receive and obey the 
religion. 

For such is the corruption of man, that nothing 
must be taken for granted. Certainly he ought most 
thankfully to embrace the Christian doctrine. Cer- 
, tainly nothing is so reasonable and so directly calcu. 
luted to promote his present and future happiness, as 
to welcome with joy the tidings of salvation. Yet he 
is far from doing this as he should. After all the ar¬ 
guments in the world, his pen’erse heart may, and 
often does, refuse to act upon the conclusions to which 
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they !c 8(1 ; it too often yields only a tame assent to 
the Revelation*; it explains away the meaning of all 
the main truths of Scripture; it weakness or denies the 
practieal obligations which-the whole subject im[x>se3. 
Thus, the great design of the fhristian religion is de¬ 
feated. Wo must exjtlaiii, therefore, what is meant 
by faith, what is meant by a sound interpretation of 
the records which it receives, and the practical obliga¬ 
tions resulting from lH)th. 

These topics will occupy the three following Lec¬ 
tures, and leave us at liberty to sum up the entire 
course in a concluding one. 

On the present occasion, we shall (‘iideavour to 
show the NATunH of tlurfaith with which we should 
receive the ('hristian Revelation; the beasonable- 
NEss of our lieiiig called on for such a faith, after 
having admitted the divine authority of Christianity; 
and the extent to which, from the nature of the case, 
this faith should be carried. 

I. We consider the nature of faith in divine 
ueveuation. 

Something has In^en incidentally said on this sub¬ 
ject in several of our pretTiding Lectures,' and the 
way prepared for thesjuieific consideration which be¬ 
longs to this plat^e. _ 

Faith, in its general import, is credit given to tes¬ 
timony ; it is the reliance of the mind on the report 
dr statement made by another. It is that peculiar act 
of the .understanding by which we avail ourselves of 

* At every steji in tlie Fxtemal argument, we puiritod out 
tlie degiee of faith whifh should follow U, ea}>eciaUy in Lec¬ 
tures Vi. and \'1L oa the Credibility and Miracles. When 
wc reviewed the lotenial argumeuU, we showed that they 
sprung from a just roliaiice on the truth of the Jlevelatioa as 
established by the preceding string of proofs. In the Lec¬ 
tures ( XIX. and XX.) on the test, faith was of necessity again 
tquched upon. Our last two Lectures oft ihe Objections yet 
moru diiectljtprepMC'i tl*® way for cou&idering it. 
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information in those things which do not fall under our 
own observation, and do not admit of proof in the 
wi^ of reasoning. 

The complicated machineof human society is moved 
almost exclusively by this very principle which men 
so frequently object to, as it respects Christianity. 

Testimony received and relied on, directs the de¬ 
termination of princes and councils, of senates and 
military commanders, of judges and magistrates, of 
merchants and scholars; in short, of all the various 
classes of persons, in all the various ramifications 
of their dealings with each other. Human testi¬ 
mony, in matters which fall within ito province, is 
as sure a rule of truth, as* the senses and reason¬ 
ing are, in the things to which they arc respectively 
applicable. A reliance on testimony is as much a 
law of our nature as is consciousness or n^oral re¬ 
sponsibility. Human life is governed by it. Every 
man has this faculty or capacity of believing; and 
every man exerts it according to his habitual asso¬ 
ciations of thought and feelings. 

When we speak, then, of faith in a. divine Revela¬ 
tion, we speak of a thing perfectly well known in itself, 
though, from the depravity of our nature, difiSculties 
attend it when applied to this particular subject. But 

itself what is faith in Christianity ? It is credit 
given to a divine testimony—a reliance of mind on the 
record or statemmit made % Almighty God in the book 
which we admit to be inspired and dictated by Him*. 

The apostles, at the promulgation of the gospel, 
bear w'itness to the resurrection of Christ. The Jews 
and Heathen hear their testimony, and see the mira. 
culous works which sustain it. They act upon tlie 
infinitely important matters thus brought to their 
knowledge; they credit the report; they believe the 
gospel. Tto is the turning point in their conversion. 
The gofq)el and epistles are written by the same in¬ 
spired men, and. are sent to the different Pagan peo- 
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pie; the evidences of the hooks are stated; the peojde 
receive them as divine, believe in them, rely on them 
—this is faith, that is, the link between the testimony 
of Ood contained ih the Revelation, and their minds. 
Eighteen centuries pass; the sacred bookt are handed 
down to us; they are proved to be authentic, credible, 
of divine authority, inspired; they are found to con. 
tain much that is obviously most worthy of-Ood, imd 
most suitable to man; they offer themselves to us, in 
some fiat of their contents, as the subject of actual 
experiment; the speculative objections raised s^inst 
them are trivolous and contradictory. What next ? 
If I act as becomes an accountable bbing, I repose 
with my whole mind on the sure testimony of Glod; 
I exercise the same faculty of believing, by which I 
continually guide myself in all my most weighty and 
momentous temporal affairs, on this new and divine 
testimony which is laid before me by the infinite^ 
wise, infinitely true, and infinitely holy'Greator and 
Judge of the world. 

And if a child relies on the witness of an earthly 
father; if it knowS and feels something of its own 
weakness, ignorance, and liableness to err; and not 
only credits in a sli^t and general manner what its 
parent says, but has confidence in him, relies wi^ 
implicit trust and repose of mind, and receives wilV 
afftKtionate gratitude all his eomiiuinications; much 
more shall man, the weak, ignorant,-faflen child of his 
heavenly pirent, receive that heavenly parent’s testi¬ 
mony, and confide in it with repose and satisfaction of 
mind, with gratitude and joy. 

The Scripture contains a message of infinite impor. 
tance &om the eternal God to his rebellious creatures. 
The messenger arrives. His credentials are exhibited. 
The external evidences are admitted to be irreristible. 
The internal offer a series of subsidiary proofs. - The 
overthrow of objections completes the dc^iutration. 
What follows f Man receives by fidth the testimony. 
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the well-authentioated testimony, of God. Faith is 
the medium between the invisible truths which the 
Bible reveals, and the human soul; the link between 
the testimony of God without us, and the mind of 
man to whom it is made. Just as the senses are the 
medium between external objects and the human un¬ 
derstanding ; and as consciousness is the medium in 
the case of things taking place in the interior of the 
heart; and a.s reasoning is, in matters within the scope 
of the human faculties—so is faith the medium be¬ 
tween truths presented to us on the testimony of God 
and our minds; faith places them within the sphere 
of vision, makes them palpable, enables us to avail 
ourselves of them. It is like the telescope to the 
natural eye ; it' brings near in their real magnitude 
and proportion, rtiose objects of an invisible world, 
whi<^ reason could, only dimly discern by its innate 
potrefs and the aid of tradition, or not discern at all. 

All this isperfectly clear, I think, even to the yonag- 
est person brfore me. There is no difference between 
faith in human affidrs and divine, as respects the act 
of the mind on the object presented to it. The' ob¬ 
ject in eA<'h'ca8e is testimony;, the degree of affiance, 
indeed, differs as greatly as divine and human, as 
fallible and infallible authority. But the act of the 
4lind is in each case essentially tlie same. 

The great practical distinction between faith, as ex¬ 
ercised on humairtertimimy and on divine, arises from 
the fallen state of man, and the peculiar nature of the 
discoveries contained in the Holy Scriptures. 

If the Bible were a mere thOory of abstract science, 
or aeold historical narrative, or a simple rule of mo¬ 
rals, there never would have been any dispute about 
the nature of tjhe faith which receives it; liecause there 
would haveB^n nothing in it contrary to the incli- 
natiems .oftms^i, and little surpassing his reasoning 
[K)wers... 'BHt many of the truths of Scripture are so 
coutraiy to his pride and worldly lusts; they so far 
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.surmount his low and limited capacities; they demand 
such sacrifices of prejudices and passions, that no 
evidence is sufficient to induce a cordial belief, till 
the mind is prepared by prevenient “ grace. Man is 
proud, and sensual, and refuses to apply the same act 
of the mind which he is employing daily in matters 
of human witness, to the reception of divine. ^ 

This forma the ground of the distinction between a 
living and a dead faith. A dead faith is a cold spe¬ 
culative assent to the truth of Scripture, with some 
general su;knowledgment of its principal facts and 
doctrines as propounded in the creeds of Christian 
churches. It may include a theoretical acquaintance 
with all the particular doctrines of which these creeds 
are composed; but it neither obeys them in the affec- 
tions of the heart nor the actions of the life. Accord¬ 
ingly, as we should say that a man who professed to 
believe in theobligationsofmunicipal law, who studied 
them all his life, and made himself acquainted with 
their frame-work ; and yet never reverenced, never 
obeyed them, never enjoyed the security they afforded, 
but violated them continually, and incurred the pe- 
nalties they imposed; had merely a dead faith in these 
obligations: so we say, that he who professes to believe 
in the Christian Revelation, who admits its truth, 
studies it all his life, and becomes acquainted with its 
frame-work; and yet never reverences, never obeys it, 
never enjoys the blessings it promises, but violates its 
commands, and incurs the penalties it threatens ; has 
only a dead faith in Christianity. 

Faith, to deserve the name, must be a living, in. 
fluential principle, seated in the heart as welt as the 
understanding, taking possession of the whole man, 

* 1 use this word as now less ambiguous than preventing, 

® “ Perhaps it is the coustant resistance which U made by 
the flesh to the claims of a spiritual religion and the consequent 
disinclination to a full and finn belief, which renders faith 
so eminently a Christian virtue.”—bishop blomfield. 

2 D 2 
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leading him to think, and act, and fee) agreeably to 
the truth and importance of what is brought to his 
knowledge; it must call forth fear, hope, desire, aver- 
aion, love, gratitude; just exactly as faith in human 
testimony does, in proportion to the truth and impor. 
tance of w'hat is thus apprehended. 

A man is tossed in a bark upon the wide ocean; all 
is dark; the sea rages; the tempest howls; death im¬ 
pends. He says he possesses a compass in the virtue 
of which he fully believes; yet he never consults it, 
never reposes any trust in its guidance, never directs 
his course according to its indications—he has only a 
dead faith. A living faith would have led him to act 
unreservedly on the compass in which he said he be¬ 
lieved, to look at it every moment, to disregard the 
opinions of the passengers or crew; to follow its di¬ 
rections at all risks, and thus wait with fortitude and 
calmness for the abating of the storm. 

No doubt would ever have been raised concerning 
this point, if it had not been for that very corruption 
of man, which the gospel is revealed to cure. 

And the case will be more clear, if we remember 
the occasion upon which this faith is demanded. For 
consider the glory of that God who reveals the Scrip¬ 
tures, the subject matter of the Revelation, and the 
state of man to whom it is made, and you will see 
that a living and efficacious faith, a faith including a 
repose and trust of the whole soul, with all its facul¬ 
ties and powers; a laith sought for by earnest prayer; 
a faith produced by the influences of grace in the 
heart, is essentially necessary. 

For who is the Author of the Bible ? Is he 
a man like ourselves f No; it is a Revelation from 
the great and glorious God, whose perfections surpass 
all human understanding. A message from such a 
being, whose is our felicity for time and eternity, 
should be received with a reverent, a grateful exercise 
of the whole underatanding and heart. How docs 
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an obedient subjei^t rcmve a message from his earthly* 
sovereign 

And what does this Revelation regard? Is 
it a matter of secondary moment ? Is it information 
about the creation of the world merely, and the order 
of nature ? Is it an historical document about the 
series of ages ? Is it an accumulation of ceremonies ? 
No ; it is concerned in no such limited topics. No; 
the Revelation of the great God to man regards mat¬ 
ters of eternal moment—man’s fall and guilt, redemp¬ 
tion by the incarnation and sacrifice of the Son of 
God, a sanctifying Spirit, the operations of grace on 
the heart, the love of God restored, preparation for 
death and judgment. It reveals the immortality of 
the soul. It reveals an invisible world. It commu¬ 
nicates truth vital, momentous, indispensable. What, 
then, is the faith with which such a Revelation should 
be obeyed ? How would a herald of peace be received 
by a rebellious province, if he brought tidings of par¬ 
don W the intervention of the only-begotten Son of 
the offended Monarch ? 

And what is the state of man ? Is he not a 
dying creature ? Is he not wandering in the dark¬ 
ness of this world ? Is he not the sport of folly, pre¬ 
judice, concupiscence? Can he do any thing to 
deliver himself? How does a traveller perishing in a 
desert, seize the hand of a deliverer? How does the 
father of a family, roused by the guardian of the 
night, act upon the testimony of the instant danger of 
conflagration smd death ? 

Such, then, mu.st be the nature of the faith by 
which we receive the Revelation of the great God. A 
lifeless, tame, unmeaning assent will avail us nothing, 
but to mock God and increase our condemnation. It 
is essentially unbelief—it is the same state of heart as 
infidelity itself. 

But how far do the statements of Scripture support 
this representation ? What is the nature of faith as 

2d3 
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/xpressed in the language of Revelation itself? Every 
step in our remarks is fully sustained. The principle 
on which htith in Christianity is to rest, is that on 
which, as we have observed, men are daily acting ; 
“ If we receive the witness of men, the witness of God 
is greater.” The state of mind which rejects the tes¬ 
timony, is represented as a distrust of God’s declara¬ 
tions, and a virtual imputation of falsehood on his 
express communications; “ He that believeth not God, 
hath made him a liar.” The repose and affiance 
which faith involves, is expressed by an allusion to 
the custom of affixing a seal to what we most surely 
credit; “ He that hath received his testimony, hath 
set to his seal that God is true.” The necessity of the 
heart and affections being engaged in it, is strongly 
insisted on ; If thou believest with all thine heart— 
With the heart man believeth unto righteousness." 
The vivid apprehensions it conveys to the mind—the 
link it forms between man and the invisible things 
promised is also stated; “ Now faith is the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 
Its more immediate reference to the commanding 
truth of redemption in Jesus Christ, is perpetually 
held forth ; “ 'I'his is the record, that God hath given 
us eternal life, and this life is in his Son.” The in¬ 
sufficiency of a mere barren assent, as opposed to this 
heartfelt and living principle, is awfully illustrated by 
the case of the fallen spirits ; “ The hevils also 
BKLiBVK AND TREMBLE.” The grace necessary to 
fallen man, in order that he may heartily believe, is 
strongly stated, both as to the perception of the testi¬ 
mony which is the object of faith, and as to the state 
of mind from which faith springs; “ The natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God; for they 
are foolishness unto him, neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned.” “As many as 
received him, to them gave he power to become the 
sous of God, even to them that believe in his name; 
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which were born, not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” ’ 

The lirst thing, then, which man has to do after he 
has examined the Evidences of Divine Revelation, is 
to implore of God a right disposition to believe—to 
seek the aid of his HolySpirit—to beg of God to lift up 
the natural faith or capacity of believing, which as an 
old writer speaks, * lies in the rubbish of the fall, which 
is centered on the creatjure, can discern and repose on 
human testimony, but shrinks and hesitates about di¬ 
vine; which cannot see spiritual things, nor raise itself 
up to the-(M>mm unications of the Creator—to lift up 
this natural believing faculty and make it capable of 
the effort of obedience to the Scriptures. 

But let us consider, 

II. The reasonableness of our being called 

ON FOR SUCH a FAITH, AFTER HAVING ADMITTED 
TUB DIVINE AUTHORITY OF CHRISTIANITY. 

For it is nothing but the resigning and making 
over the understanding arid heart to God, after being 
convinced that he has condescended to speak to us. 
And what can be so perfectly agreeable to the dictates 
of right reason ? The favourite attempt of infidelity 
to oppose reason to faith, will be found to be a mere 
stratagem. Faith is itself an exercise of reason in 
concurrence with the affections, upon the strongest 
grounds on which an accountable being can act. 
Faith is so for, therefore, from extinguishing or op. 
posing reason, that it elevates, establishes, purifies it, 
gives it new materials, and employs it for new pur¬ 
poses. It is reason which conducts us to Revelation, 
and opens to us the door of the divine sanctuary; 
there it commits us to the arms of faith, leaves us 
under her empire, and attends us afterwaids only as a 

* John V. 9—r.'. Jiilin iii. 3:!. .Acts viii. S7. Itom. x. 10. 
Hob. xi. 1. Jaim's ii. 19. IC'ur. ii. 11. John i. 12, 13. 

‘ Polhill. 
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sulHirdiiiate minister. Guided by reason, I discover 
that Jesus Clirist and hi.s apostles have appeared on 
earth, and liave given manifest proofs of their divine 
mission. I liave for these facts, the same kind of cer¬ 
tainty as I have for the (existence of Cajsar and his 
conquests in Gaul, or any other events in history, of 
which no human lieing ever doubted. Upon these, 
the examination of the Christian is fixed. These 
facts reason discusses and searches to the bottom. 
But when she is once convinced of the divine, autho¬ 
rity of Jesus Christ and his apostles, this same reason 
commands him imperiously to submit liimself to that 
teaching, and to abase his fei-ble understanding before 
the supreme intelligence." 

The question here divides itself into two branches, 
the submission of the soul to the discoveries of Reve¬ 
lation ; and the necessity of divine assistance, in order 
to do this; and the reasonableness of both will be 
most evident on the footing of the very Cliristianity 
which enjoins them. 

1. For, as to THE niscdvEniES ok the Chris¬ 
tian KEMGiON, the obvious dictab^ of conscience is, 
that man should unreservedly liow to what God is 
pleased to reveal—this, and this only, is the right, the 
reasonable course. 

“ What is reasoning, or a number of projiositions 
consecutive in a certain order,” says the latest of our 
moral philosophers,' on a subject not at all relating to 
religion, and therefore the more free from the suspi¬ 
cion of partiality—“ but a continued series of analyti- 
I’al operations,developing the elements ofour thoughts. 
In every proposition, that which is concluded is a 
part of that of which it is aflirmed. The chyinist 
analyses the substances about us; he may give them 
new names, or detect in them new elements, but he 
cannot change their nature. In reasoning, there is a 


* i'rayf>»inoui^. 


’ J)r. Thoma.'s Urown, 
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similar analysis, which presents to us the elements of 
our own former conceptions. Reasoning, if at all in¬ 
telligible, must begin with some conception already 
familiar to us, in which it asserts something to be con¬ 
tained, and proceeds only to trace similar relations. 
A new truth of this kind is not so much added to us, 
as evolved from the primary truth already fomiiiar. 
It Is not as if new objects were presented to us to ba 
seen, but as if our intellectual senses were quickened 
andrendered more acute, so as to perceive clearly what 
we saw dimly, or not even dimly, before; though we 
might have seen it as now, if we had not been too 
dull of vision to perceive what was in our hands." 

What, then, has reason to say, when Divine Reve¬ 
lation throws in new materials, brings to light new 
facts, discovers new relations in which we stand, erects 
a new standard of sin and holiness, makes known to us 
new dangers, and calls us to new duties ? Her pro¬ 
vince is widened. She has to set to work on the new 
truths brought to her knowledge, and controul the 
conclusions and practical judgments deduced from her 
previous narrow and penurious stock, by the enlarged 
furniture and elements now before her. Her olhcc 
being, not to supply the mind with ideas, but to judge 
of the agreement or disagreement between those al¬ 
ready received, it can of coujse only exercise itself 
upon such elements as are before it. Men reason, not 
only in proportion to the strength of their reasoning 
faculties, but to the store of materials laid in to reason 
upon, and the degree of care bestowed in training up 
their several faculties to the habit or art of perceiving, 
recollecting, inferring. Shut up all the senses, rea¬ 
son cannot exert herself for want of materials; open 
one sense, and she can work on the ideas of that class 
arid no other. Open a second, and her sphere is en¬ 
larged, and she expatiates in a new field of knowledge." 

* Deism Revealed. 

The late l3bho|> of Calcutta, Di. illustrates in a 
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Wlipn Revelation then oomos in, it is like opening a 
new sense to man. He disec^rns a new world. He 
finds that he stands in new relatiomi to God—tliat 
new facts have taken plaee, and new duties are iin- 
]>osed on him. 

So that we may say with Mr. Locke, that " reason is 
natural revelation, whereby the eternal Father of light 
and fountain of all knowdedge, communicates to man¬ 
kind that portion of truth which he has laid within 
the rt>8eh of our faculties. Revelation is natural reli- 

lively manner the instant change in all onr grounds of reason¬ 
ing, which new facts or new information may occasion. 

“ One single new fact, one single new principle, may throw 
licht on a whole class of difficulties. There may be periods 
of Christianity coming on which may unveil much that is now 
dark and perplexing. W’hat do we know of God’s mindl 
What does a subject of an earthly prince know of that human 
prince’s mind ? 

** Let us ask whether the sheep that is folded and tended 
with so mu( b care, can possibly divine the real cause of all 
that is done by man wdth regard to his welfare. If we were 
to suppose the animal gifted with a certain degree of sagacity, 
we may imagine it might possibly arrive at certain conclu¬ 
sions ; it might conjecture, from seeing the fate of its fellow* 
creatures, that itself was only reserved to be killed hereafter ; 
that it was served with additional food, only to make its car¬ 
case larger w'ben killed ; but it never could discover that its 
fie»h was designed only for the food of man, or that the candle 
in the shepherd’s lantnonf was made from sheep’s fat, or his 
coat from its wool. Suppose, however, another event. Let a 
man come and remove this sheep from the j)a8ture where it 
grazed to other pastures ; a circumstance that, as far as it had 
any observation of such matters, might have happened often 
before, without any material consequence having been the re¬ 
sult. Yet it might happen that the man was a thief, and the 
act of removal an act of felony, and the man to he put to 
death in con8e(|uence. Now if the sheep could reason with 
ever so much sagacity, yet from the data which alone would 
have bean afforded it, it could never arrive at any just con¬ 
clusion iu such a case; for though the act concerned itself, 
yet it referred to principles of which it was not only ignorant, 
blit with which it was wholly unconnected.’'— 'ivmi-Sa’pUc, 
p. t).!. 
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gion enlarged, and a new set of discoveries communi¬ 
cated immediately by God, which reason vouches the 
truth of by the testimony and proof it gives that they 
came from God.’* 

To appeal, then, to the moral sense or to consci. 
(‘lice, as affording any thing like a ground of objec- 
tion to the matter of Christianity, is to overthrow all 
the authority of Revelation. “ Conscience and tea- 
son, or that modification of it which we call the 
moral sense, do not furnish laws which we should 
()bey, but point out .when we agree with that rule of 
action which had previously been established as our 
guide ; whether that rule be the law of the land, or 
the precepts of a particular philosophy, or the customs 
of society, or the commands of God. Reason and 
conscience are casuists; Revelation alone is the law.”* 

The believer, then, reasons from the Bible, as from 
self-evident truths. When men say that they can be¬ 
lieve nothing that is unreasonable, we agree with them 
—-but the question is, what is unreasonable ? If God 
gives us a Revelation of his will, it is most reasonable 
fur me to believe the things contained in it, though I 
may not understand them in all their parts. To ob¬ 
ject to the unreasonableness of this or that fact, this or 
that doctrine, as unbelievers commonly do, is to sup¬ 
press the main step in the argument—tjie Revelation 
which intervenes; if there were no revelation, to be- 
lieve certain things might be just as absurd, as it is 
now fit and liecoming, because we receive them on the 
authority of a divine reli^on. 

“ Having, now,” says the greatest master of reason 
perhaps, which our country ever saw, “with our small 
bark of knowledge, sailed over and surrounded the 
globe of the sciences, as well the Old World as the 
New, there is another part to lie viewed—inspired the¬ 
ology ; to survey which, we must quit the small vessel 

’ Dishop John Dird Sumner. 
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of human reason, and put ourselves on board the ship 
of the chureb, whie.h alone possesses the divine needle 
for justly shaping our eourse..If we should be¬ 

lieve only such things as arc agreeable to our reason, 
we assent to the niatU‘r and not to the author; and 
therefore the more absurd and incredible any divine 
mysteries are, so much the greater honour do we do to 
G()d in believing them, and so much the more noble 
the victory of faith. ' ' 

2. But we hav<! dwelt too long on this topic. We 
pass to the nkckssity op divine aid in order to 
BEMKVK ARIGHT—tlic reasonableness of which rests 
on the same footing of the authority of the Bevelation. 
For if I am to submit myself unreservedly to the di¬ 
vine discoveries of it, I am most of all to submit to 
tliose dt*<;lBratioii8 of human depravity, and of the 
need of the agency of the Holy Spirit, without which, 
ail the other parts of the record will be of little avail 
to me. The same book which calls me to believe, 
tells me that 1 am a corrupt, perverse, prejudiced crea¬ 
ture ; and that true faith is the gift and operation of 
the Holy Sjnrit. 1 am bound, tlien, to submit to this 
statement, and implore the proflered grace. Till this 
healing influence restores the moral frame, no real and 
vital trust in the peculiar truths of Christianity can be 
exercised. “ .The man is at a loss for the simple con- 
wptions which are the materials of the argument of 
which Revidation treats. It is not in the power of 
reasoning to supj)ly those ideas themselves. Reason, 
ing cannot create the primary elements of the question. 
It can only cement them together.”" 

Nothing, then, is.so reasonable as to follow the di. 
vine directions, and seek for grace to produce the faith 
to which Revelation addresses itself. Nor can any 
thing be more becoming man, more agreeable to his 
accountable and immortal being, more dignified and 


*“ J,orJ Bacon. 
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flevatiii;, toliis iiitelli'ctual nature, than to tiow impli* 
citly to Ood, and receive all liis will with the silence 
and submission of conscious ignorance and guilt. To 
act otherwise, is acting the most unreasonable, as well 
as the most rebellious part; for unless men pray hum¬ 
bly for a vigorous and living'faith, they will find out 
a way to believe only so much of the Bible as they 
please. Their reason remains under the tyranny of 
the passions. Instead of being the governing foculty 
in the mind, she is like a weak eastern prince, de¬ 
throned by her usurping subjw'ts, and that on account 
of her inability to enforce her dietates; so that for 
once that she issues any orders of her own, she is a 
thousand times either coaxed or compelled to lend her 
name and authority, as Princi- Henry III. when in 
the hands of Montfort and the Barons, to the greatest 
extravagancies and crimes.'^ 

And. indeed, where the question of the Evidences 
of Christianity has been candidly examined, the very 
same temper of mind w'hieh led to a fair balancing of 
testimonies in every step of the argument, will go on to 
operate when the truth of Christianity is established. 
It will examine what the faith is with which the reli¬ 
gion is to lie received ; it will perceive the difference 
libtween a speculative assent,'and a cordial and'tho- 
rough belief in the matters of Revelation j and when 
it discerns the reasonableness of exercising such a 
trust, it will discern also the fitness of submitting to 
God’s directions as to the manner of attaining it; and 
finding it is described as the gift of God, it will pray 
and earnestly seek for the communication of the gift 
from the source of all light and grace. 

In fact, it is highly reasonable for man, in every 
important undertaking and therefore most of all in 
the reception of Christianity, to be dependent on God, 
to feel his weakness and ignorance, and to rely on di- 
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vine aid. Even natural religion teaches us man’s 
feebleness. Revelation opns that disease to the bot¬ 
tom. R<‘velation proceeds on the fall and corruption 
of man. Revelation declares that faith must be a 
living principle, operating upon the whole soul. Re¬ 
velation pronounces the Holy Ghost to be the divine 
agent who produces such a faith. And nothing can 
be so clear as the reasonableness of all this ; the first 
step In the argument living granted, thal the Revela¬ 
tion requiring this faith and promising this grace 
which produces it, has come from God. 

But let us consider, as we proposed, 

III. The EXTENT TO WHICH, FHOM THE NATITJIE 
OF THE CASE, FAITH SHOUMI BE CABniKU. 

For the case is this. We receive a Revelation 
from Almighty God with a heartfelt repose and ac¬ 
quiescence in the divine testimony. We do this 
cheerfully as the most reasonable and liecoming act of 
an accountable being to its Creator revealing his will. 
We seek the grace necessary for believing aright. 
Then surely the utmost care is necessary not to go 
beyond, nor stop short in a coneem of such iroiiortanee. 
We must be much on our guard not to add to, nor 
diminish from, the testiinony on which our faith rests. 
We must be watchful not to impose our opinions or 
errors on the divine record. For in projiortion as faith 
resigns us unreservedly to the directions of Christia¬ 
nity, we must see that it be indeed to Christianity 
that we thus yield up our whole understanding and 
heart. This is demanded b}' the very nature of the 
ease. 

We travel an unknown road; dangers lieset us on 
all hands; precipu-es, and morasses, and bye-pa’ths 
present themselves. We have an unerring guide; 
but then we must folkiw sedulously his (•onduct. We 
must not overrun, not linger behind, not start on 
either side of tlic path wherein he leads us. 
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If the case were different; if we were on our own 
bottom, jr treating a subject of human cognizance, or 
temporary interest, errors would be of less moment; 
but in a divine Revelation, where we know nothing 
but wliat we are taught—where much is new, myste¬ 
rious, sublime, incomprehensible, we cannot act too 
warily. 

The extent, then, to which faith must be carried, 
is such as to embrace all the parts of the Bible; to 
give to each its relative importance; to stop, with 
minute and watchful conscientiousness, where the Re¬ 
velation stops ; and to express ourselves as much as 
possible in the very words of the divinely-inspired 
voljurae. 

1. We must extend our faith to kvehy part or 
THE Revelation made to us by Almighty God, not 
excepting any, but considering the whole entire book 
as one complete communication made by God to man, 
for the most important purposes. We are to explore 
the Scriptures as a mine of precious ore, where the 
vein runs in every direction, and where a new source 
of riches opens continually on every side, and when 
we least expect it. 

We are not merely to believe, with a general faith, 
in all that the Scripture reveals, without entering into 
detail, or understanding the particular truths of which 
it consists; but we are to pursue out the subject, and 
go into all its ramifications, and believe explicitly in 
each part of the matter of Revelation. 

The Scriptures relate facts which God has con- 
firmed; they contain doctrines which God has imme¬ 
diately inspired; they hold forth promises and assur. 
ances concerning the future, which God has engaged 
to accomplish; they lay down rules of conduct, which 
God has prescribed; they make discoveries of mys¬ 
teries in the divine nature, and will, and purposes, 
and operations, which God has been pleased to attest 

2 E 2 
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They contain sanctions and threatenings, which God 
has seen fit to pronounce. 

These various elementsof truth, are partly involved 
in the history of the patriarchal age, in the lives of 
saints and prophets, in the rise and progress of the 
Jewish nation, and in the series of the history of the 
kings of Israel and Judah; and they are partly found 
in the divine poems and psalms, indited by inspired 
men. Many truths, again, are conveyed in the types 
and ceremonies of the law ; and others in the dis. 
courses of the prophets. Then, the gospels contain 
large portions of trutli ; and the acts of the apostles, 
and the epistles, yet larger, being the final develop, 
ment of the Revelation. Now faith marches through 
the whole land, and sees what are the truths commu¬ 
nicated in each part of the Revelation. 

Faith regards the perfections of God, his righteous¬ 
ness, his law, his government, his decrees ; the crea. 
tion of the world, the entrance of sin and misery, the 
fall of man, the evil and desert of sin, the deceitful, 
ness and tvickedness of the human heart, the immor- 
tality of the soul, an eternal state of happiness and 
misery. 

Faith especially regards the testimony of God con- 
cerning his Son. It respects the exceeding great and 
precious promises made in him ; and the blessings of 
pardon, justification, adoption into God’s family, the 
grace of the Holy Spirit, and the hope of everlasting 
life, which are bestowed as the purchase of his death. 

Faith becomes also the “ substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seenit penetrates 
the invisible world, lays heaven and hell open toour 
view, contemplates the hosts of good and evil spirits, 
with which we are surrounded, and looks forward 
to eternity and the day of Judgment, as just at hand. 


» llfb. i;i. 1. 
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These are merely some capital points; but iaith re¬ 
ceives c very subordinate one also, and omits nothing 
that God jias thought fit to communicate. 

2 . But not only so: this principle of faith gives to 
every part of Revelation the relative importance 
which it finds assigned to it. There is an analogy, a 
harmony, a proportion, in the divine truths. They 
compose a whole; they are united with each other; 
they spring one from another, as we have frequently 
observed; they are revealed for certain purposes, with 
certain limitations, and in connexion with certain pre¬ 
ceding and following truths. Faith regards not only 
the doctrine, but the manner in which it is commu¬ 
nicated, the frequency of its occurrence, the use to 
which it is applied, the proportion in which its several 
parts stand to each other. 

The more we examine Scripture, the more we find 
that its instructions are not all of equal importance to 
us, though none are unimportant; and we must deter¬ 
mine, from Scripture itself, what is important, and 
what less so. Some truths are more obvious, more 
elementary than others. Some are primary, if you 
regard them as in God ; but secondary and matters of 
inference, if you regard them as affecting man. Some 
arc suited to one age of life, and one degree of pro¬ 
gress, and some to another. Therefore all is to be 
reverenced, followed, obeyed, in proportion as it is 
more or less applicable to our own circumstances and 
duties. 

The moment we gather any principle from Revela¬ 
tion, and find it recurring throughout the Scriptures 
—for example, the infinite evil of sin—we are to 
admit it as a princiule in all our other sludies of 
the divine book. 

The moment we find any fact declared to be of a 
commanding nature, and to influence all the Revela¬ 
tion—for instance, the incarnation of the Son of God 

•2 E 3 
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—we are to give it its position in all oor conceptions 
of truth. 

The moment we find any doctrine explicitly de¬ 
clared in the last and concluding part of the Revela¬ 
tion, the apostolic epistles, to be the leading doctrine 
of the whole gospel—for example, the cross and sacri¬ 
fice of Jesus Christ, and the justification which is by 
faiUi in his obedience unto death—we are to give it 
the like prominence, and let all other truths be ranged 
around it, and illustrate it. 

The moment we find any state of mind and temper 
to be diaracteristic of the evangelical dispensation— 
charity, for instance—we are to give it that prominent 
station. 

Thus faith “ rightly divides the word <rf truth'« 
places every thing in its place; not only follows Reve- 
lation in the detail, but in the disposition and relative 
importance of its contents. 

3. But, more than this, faith stops, with minute 

AND WATCHFUL CONSCIENTIOUSNESS, WHERE THE 

Revelation stops. Though it may think other 
truths follow fi-om those revealed, yet it attributes 
not the same authority to those deductions, which it 
assigns to the reveal^ doctrines themselves.. The 
Christian must draw inferences ; he must bring out 
conclusions from premises, where the premises are 
strong and clear ; but if the premises are in the Bible, 
and the inference not, he considers the one of divine, 
the other of human, authority. He treads with such 
awe on the unknown laud, that he dares not venture 
beyond what God has explicitly revealed. He knows 
nut what may be involved in a single step beyond the 
record. 

Every thing is relative in the world and in the 
holy Scriptures, corresponding with our faculties, and 
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answering the divine purposes in the government of 
man. Certain impressions are made upon us, accord¬ 
ing to our faculties; not with reference to the essences 
and qualities of things, but to what they are with re¬ 
spect to us, and the impression, they make upon us. 
All objects strike our organs of sense, and speak to us 
in that language; which is the only oiie we can under¬ 
stand. Ood is pleased to- address us in the same' 
manner. If men were constructed differently, objects 
would make a different impression on us. Quicquid 
recipitur, recipitur modo recipientis. We have no 
right to demand information as to the essences of 
things, which God conceals. God represents himself 
to us according to the relations In human life with 
which we are acquainted, as Judge, Rewarder; Guide, 
Father, Deliverer, Benefactor. The truths in Scrip¬ 
ture, therefore,are to beminutelyandexactlyfpllow^, 
as they are there revealed, without superaddition or 
subtraction. The divinity of Christ, the atonement of 
his death, the person and grace of the Holy Spirit, 
faith receives as truths contained in the Scriptures; 
though we cannot comprehend them. But what do 
we comprehend.? The being and attributes of God ? 
1 iifinity ? Faith, therefore, keeps closely to the limits 
of the divine manifestation. 

This point is of the last moment. Much concern¬ 
ing the fall of man, the decrees and purposes of Ood, 
the operations of grace, are of a nature to demand con¬ 
stant caution, lest human reasoning should attribute 
to its own inferences, the authority which belongs only 
to the divinely-inspired premises. The inferences 
may be right, or wrong. They are not in the record; 
and faitln therefore, in-sists not on them as divine'. 

The progress of true faith in the present day very 
much appears in its following more simply the several 
parts of the divine word, without attempting to deduce 
inferences or frame systems from them. In religion, 
as in natural philosophy, men must be students 
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and inquirers. Formerly they made hypotheses about 
the laws of nature; they thought they understood the 
('ssenccs of things. At length they acknowledge they 
know nothing l»yond the phenomena. 

Now, in Christianity, the declarations of the Bible 
are our phenomena, our first principles. As faith is 
more simple, it acknowledges it knows as little of-God 
■ and his will and counsels, abstractedly and hypotheti¬ 
cally and universally, as we profess is the case with 
regard to his works. Faith confines herself to the re¬ 
cord, and stops where that stops. 

Still, as in philosophy; axioms are framed, laws 
of philosophizing laid down, principles adopted, facts 
accumulated, generalized, and established as maxims 
of natural science; so in the Bible faith has found her 
axioms, her laws, her principles, her facts. 

But, as in natural philosophy, these are always re¬ 
ferable to first principles, and every thing is tried and 
examined by them; so is it in religion. The Bible 
is still our standard; and every thing there found is a 
part of those first principles to which all subsequent 
advances must be referred. 

And as there are discoveries made in the natural 
world, by cautious observation and simple obedience 
to fact and experiment; so, in the Bible, faith, by the 
same means, makes continual discoveries; not, uuleed, 
in tlie great features of truth—for these rest upon a 
few liicts, expounded by a tew main doctrines—but in 
the detail, the application, the effects, and use of truth. 

4. And this leads the Christian to foli.ow, as 

MUCH AS POSSIBLE, THE LANGUAGE, aS-Well aS tile 

sentiments of the holy Scriptures. The disposition 
to acquiesce in God’s Revelation is so entire, and t.he 
fear of overstepping the limits of the record is so wake¬ 
ful, that the true Christian naturally and almost ne¬ 
cessarily adopts the exprcssions,deliglit8 in the phrase¬ 
ology, employs in |>reference the words, and appeals 
perpetually to the authority of the sacred word. The 
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Bible is a book by itself. Its sanctity, its new and 
heaven! j doctrine.s, the inspiration under which it was 
written, invest it with a peculiarity which no human 
wisdom can imitate. It has been uniformly found, 
that when the faith of the church has declined, the 
language of Scripture has become neglected. The 
Bible was seldom cited during the dark ages. At the 
Keforniation the use of its terms and expressions re¬ 
vived with a love for its main doctrines. 

In fat^t, the Revelation itself provides for this. The 
apostles oppose the wisdom of God to the wi.sdoni of 
men, and the words of the Holy Ghost, to those of 
human invention. “Wliich thing.s also we speak, 
not in the words which man’s wisdom teachetli, but 
whieli the Holy Ghost teaclnUh, comparing spiritual 
things with spiritual.”'’’ Th<: .same direction is in¬ 
volved in the commands to “search the Scriptures,” 
to “ hide them in our heart,” to make them “ our 
counsellors,” to “ meditate therein day and night,” to 
“ delight in them abov<! gold and pr«’cious stones,” to 
account them “sweeter than honey, yea than the 
honeycomb,” to “rejoice in them as one that findeth 
great spoil.” H«! that does this, insensibly adopts 
their manner of expression, their t urn of thought, their 
way of stating things; his mind is cast into the mould 
of the Bible, and he labours to receive more and more 
its exact form and impress. 


Such, then, being the nature, reasonableness, and 
extent of faith, a reflection or two may be offered, be¬ 
fore we proceed to our conclusion, on the tranquillity 
of mind which it produces; and on the necessary in. 
fluence it exerts on the whole life of a Christian. 

1. Observe thk THANutJii.i.iTY which this faith 
produces. There is an acquiescence of mind in di\ ine 
truth, a cheerful resignation of the understanding and 


1 Cor. li. to. 
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will to the testimony of God. Thus one great end of 
Uovelation is attained. 

The perturbation, the forebodings of conscience, the 
apprehension of futurity, the dread of the almighty 
Arbiter of the universe, the uncertainty of human 
opinion, the tossings and tempests of conjecture and 
prejudice, are all terminated. Faith settles every 
thing. The truths of Scripture are as exactly adapted 
to this exercise of a contrite and humble mind, as the 
light of heaven is to the natural eye. The same di¬ 
vine Spirit, which indited the Scriptures, knew what 
was in man, and disposes his heart to receive what 
is revealed. The result is a tranquillity of soul, aris¬ 
ing from a correspondence between the faculty and 
the objwt. Reliance on the inspired Scriptures brings 
that calm joy, which the revelation of such important 
truths might be expected to produce. 

The discovery of truth, of wdiatever kind, is delight¬ 
ful to man."" Mathematical knowledge, physical, 
metaphysical, create rejOTse in a certain way, from 
the pleasure of discovering what is new and useful in 
the worlds of science. But in divine truth there is 
that repose which springs from the impression of the 
greatness of the mercy vouchsafed in Revelation, of 
the magnitude of the truths communicated t>oth in 
themselves and to man, of the high and elevated and 
purifying effects produced, of the bright and cheerful 
hopes awakened. 7'he soul attains its rest. Faith 
completes the noblest instinct of man, that natural 
pulse which he has after truth and happiness. It 
meets his inmost wants, it agrees with his accountable 
nature, and with all his primary duties to Almighty 
God.” Faith rectifies, as it were, the illusions of vi¬ 
sion ; brings forward into near view those eternal 
things which, from their remoteness, are apt to be 

La logitjue eat ud licsoiu de I’capiit, conuue la religion 
esi nil boaoin de I'ame. 

*’ Lecture XIV. 
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either w holly overlooked or appear but faintly in the 
utmost bounds of the horizon; and removes backward 
and reduces to their true comparative size the objects 
of the present life, which are apt to fill the human eye 
and assume a false magnitude from their vicinity.'* 
And this is the source of tranquillity. 

Faith especially fixes the mind on one grand ob¬ 
ject, ill which all the lines of revealed truth converge, 
as in their centre, the person of Jesus Christ ; 
and thus brings us to the fountain of felicity. The 
very conviction of our own ignorance, and of the in¬ 
finite wisdom and truth of God, promotes the same 
calmness of spirit. 1 am in a dark and sinful world; 
I am surrounded with mysteries ; but my heavenly 
Father has revealed to me a suflicient guide; things 
are all, practically speaking, well; he assures me ail 
shall be cleared up in a future world. I leave them 
with him ; 1 follow by faith in the track of patriarchs 
and prophets, evangelists and apostles ; my mind is 
tranquil, and resigns itself to God ; I give over con¬ 
jecturing, reasoning, disputing, in order to beuievr. 

2. Nor is it difiicult to perceive how this faith is 

THE PRlNtTPI.K OK THE C’-HBISTIAN HIKE. For aS 

the eye receives the light, and directs the whole body, 
so faith, the eye of the soul, receives the light of Re¬ 
velation and directs the life. All depends upon it. 
Truth operates on the heart only as it is appropriated 
by this principle. We wonder not that it is described 
as the grace which apprehends the promises of Christ 
for justification, which works in a way of love to the 
things re vealed, which overcomes tl^esmiles and frowns 
of the world, which purifies the h<;art, which produces 
uniform and cheerful obedience. It cannot other¬ 
wise. If it be a living and active principle, it is the 
reliance of an enlightened and renewed heart upon the 
testimony of Almighty God; and every act of it ex- 

“ Wilberiorce. 
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cites the correspondent affections, and produces the 
becoming conduct. As it respects the testimony of 
God in Revelation itself, it is the first link of luiion 
between truth and the heart of man; as it resjiects the 
promises of forgiveness in a Saviour, it is the instru¬ 
ment of justification ; as it regards the entire compass 
of truth and duty, of which Christianity consists, it is 
the ))rinciple of the whole life and behaviour; as it 
looks forward into futurity, it is the parent of hope, 
and the spring of love, patience, enterprize. 

Let me, then, in conclusion, press on ail before me 
the importance of examining themselves whether they 
have a lively faith ; of imploring the grace of the 
Holy Spirit to impart to them tliis blessing, or in¬ 
crease it if they already possess it; and of ever retain¬ 
ing that humility of mind which the highest degrees 
pi it are best calculated to enforce. 

1. Examink YoimsBnvEs, my young friends, 
whether your faith be living and influential or not; a 
mistake here is very common and most destructive. 
That you assent to the truth of Christianity I doubt 
not. That you are in some measure impressed with 
the force of the evidences which we have been consi¬ 
dering, I am ready to admit. That you have some 
knowledge of the main doctrines and duties of Reve¬ 
lation, and some persuasion of the imjiortance of them, 

1 allow. But, 1 ask, is your faith such as the Serip- 

'• The act of faith as justifying, and justifying alone, and 
yet as standing, in other views, in connexion with the whole 
t'hrisUan life, has been thus illustrated. \Miile the poor cri¬ 
minal, who fled to the altar for refuge, laid hold of die horns 
of it with his hands alone, his heart would beat, bis blood cir¬ 
culate, and his other limbs and senses perform their proper 
functions. 'I'hus the penitent sinner by faith alone lays hold 
of Christ; yet his soul is alive to Uod : and all the graces of 
the Christian life are at the same time exercised according to 
their proper nature and functions. 
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lures UeserilK* that of the first eonverls to have been ? 
Does it consist of tfiose elementary qualities, lead to 
those feelings, produce those fruits, issue in that 
tranquillity of heart, which it did in the apostolic 
times ? Docs it bring not only knowledge, but love; 
not only assent, but persuasion ; not only profession 
ill words, but obedience in the life and conduct? 

Alas ! too many before me have, I fear, no true 
faith. They have never sought for it by fervent 
prayer. They have never appropriated to their own 
u.se the great truths of Revelation. They have never 
seen the glory, and re])osed on the sacrifice of the Son 
of God. They have never built on him as the sure 
foundation of hope. They have never looked to him, 
a.s the bitten Israelite to the brazen serpent, for heal, 
ing and life. They have never fled to him as the 
nian.slaycr flt'd to his city of refuge. They have never 
.sought deliverance and salvation in him, as Noah 
entered the ark and escapi'd the threatened deluge. 
Truth lies torpid and inactive in their understanding. 
It never penetrates the soul, never rouses to exertion, 
never warms with love, never constrains by the secret 
charm of gratitude for benefits received. 

No; you are yet dead and lifelt'ss as to God. Your 
faith is a mere speculative act of the understanding. 
Youneverread with devoutprayerfor the illumination 
of the Holy Spirit, the records of Revelation ; it is 
neither your companion nor your delight. Any book 
is more interesting; any tidings produce more im- 
pri'ssion. And is this the manner in which you re¬ 
ceive a communication from your Creator, your Bene¬ 
factor, your Sovereign, your future Judge ? Is this the 
return you oifer for the condescension and grace of a 
divine Revelation ? Is this the use you make of the 
-stupendous discoveries of eternity, and the infinite 
blessings of redemption? Is this the way you pre. 
pare for an everlasting state? What! you hear of 
God, and never believe in him; you hear of a Saviour, 

2 V 
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and never receive him ; you hear of the fallen and 
guilty condition of man, and never tremble on account 
of it; you hear of heaven and hell, and never prepare 
to attain the one and escape the other. 

“ Awake," then, “ thou that sleepest, and arise 
from the dead.”®' Remember, a mere notional faith 
is a mockery of God, a frustrating of all the ends of 
Revelation, an ageravation of your guilt, a resigning 
yourself to the same punishment with those fallen 
spirits who only believe and tremble. 

But you are aroused to some consideration. You 
are convinced that your present nominal Chri.stianity 
will not suffice. You ask me how you can obtain a 
lively faith. I direct you then— 

II. To IMPLORK THE GBACE OP THE IlonV Set. 
BIT TO IMPART TO YOU THIS BI,F,.ssrNG. A tril« 

faith, like a true love to God, can be obtained in no 
other way. And our heavenly Father has promised 
his Holy Spirit to them that ask him. It is the 
capital blessing of Revelation, next to the gift of a 
Saviour for rather, it is the blessing through which 
the gift of a Saviour and every other gift becomes 
truly beneficial to us. The influcnci's of grace, like 
dewin the natural world, soften, penetrate, and fer¬ 
tilize. The hardest heart yields to this sacred power. 
The will is changed ; the importance of truth is per¬ 
ceived ; the mind is directed with a strong self.a]>pli. 
cation to the consideration of the doctrines it had 
before passed over ; the emotions of fear, alarm, n;- 
morse, penitence, are awakened ; the soul becomes 
contrite. In such a heart, as in a genial and fruitful 
soil, faith quickly grows up. The man who had been 
exercising the natural capacity of believing on human 
testimony all his life, and had always lieen roused, 
directed, animated, consoled, alarmed by it, according 


£pb. V. 14. 
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to the matter of that testimony; whilst he liad never 
exerted tliat capacity ufKin divine Revelation, nor 
once yielded his heart and conscience to its discove¬ 
ries; this man begins to come to himself, to act as 
a reasonable being, to repose on the word of the 
eternal God that faith which he had been previously 
refusing to do. 

All is now hopeful; life appears; he now earnestly 
prays for the grace and assistance of which he feels 
deeply the need; he seizes his Bible; he reads it 
with new eyes; it seems to speak to him individually; 
he receives with the simplicity and affection of a child 
all that his heavenly Father declares ; he applies truth 
to its proper purposes. The first is to lay him low in 
contrition for sin; the next is to fix his eye on the 
meritorious cross of his Saviour ; the third is to pro¬ 
duce peace of conscience, by the forgiveness of sins. 
The following steps of love, gratitude, obedience, 
separation from the world, holy mortification of sin, 
follow. 

Go on, then, in this course. Implore daily the aids 
of grace to repair a decayed, and succour a trembling, 
and confirm a feeble faith. Faith is a constant victory 
over inter]H>sing doubts. It is a conflict, in one form 
or other, with the objections and fallacies which we 
<»nsidered in our last Lectures.*' It is a conquest 
over the dictates of mere human wisdom, and the 
(conclusions of mere external perception. It tmites 
us with Christ, takes up the cross, endures as seeing 
him who is invisible, realises eternal and future bless¬ 
ings—and “ looks not at the things which are seen, 
but at the things which ar(“ not se<>n.”“* 

You must, therefore, continually depend on the 
succours of grace to strengthen in you the habit of 
KAiTH, and preserve it in life and vigour; to give you 
the impression of its beasonabekness, after having 

*> Lecti.res X.XI, XXIT. “ 2 Cor. W. 18. 

2f2 
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once admitted the truth of Christianity : and to lead 
you to exercise it to all the extent which the nature 
of the case demands, and apply it to every i)art of 
Scripture. 

Thus will you jirow in faith more and more; inter¬ 
posing doubts and objections will bss annoy you; the 
temptations of Satan will less prevail; nay, the shield 

OF FAITH WILL QUENCH THE FIERY DARTS OF THE 
DEVIL." 

III. And in this progress, you will learn ever to 
RETAIN THAT HUMILITY OF MIND, which the highest 
degrees of faith are the best calculated to produce. 
For this most peculiarly becomes us in a state of dis¬ 
cipline and comparative darkness, like that in which 
■we now are. The divisions of the chim-h have much 
arisen from a want of the due union of humility with 
faith. And yet the very nature of this grace should, 
and will, in proportion as it is genuine, produce low¬ 
liness of mind. 

Humility is the very handmaid of true faith ; the 
only soil where it will flourish. While pride, and 
presum[)tion, and unholy curiosity engage the heart, 
doubts prevail, objections retain their force, faith can¬ 
not enter. And if these evils ever regain their influ¬ 
ence after they have been dethroned, faith languishes, 
doubts thicken, idijections recur ; the strength of the 
soul is gone; eternal realities fade from the view; 
temporal interests assume a false magnitude ; Satan, 
the great adversary, gains an advantage oicr us ; and 
sensual passions are at hand, as instriunents of liis 
snares. 

Let us, then, walk in humility of heart. This is 
the lesson of the entire nwelation of the Gospel; and 
more especially of the subject to which we have been 
now attending. 


Rjih.vi 16 . 
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We should be thankful, indeed, for the sure testi- 
niony <'f God, and for the least measure of true faith 
in it. This blessing is inralcuiabie. Compared with 
the darkness of nature, llevelation is a blazing light; 
the Saviour is the Sun of Righteousness; the gospel 
a day of illumination and joy. But still, as respects 
our own imperfect apprehension of these blessings, our 
dangers from ourspiritual adversaries, and the brighter 
discoveries of eternity, we are in an obscure and con¬ 
fused state. “ We walk by faith, not by sight.” ” 
“ We see through a glass darkly,’’^—in an enigma 
—we speak only as children; we know partially. We 
are making our way through the night of this world ; 
faith is only as a lamp glimmering in a sepulchre, 
sufficient to guide our lowly path, but never intended 
to administer to our self-confidence and pride. It has 
its best effect when it leads us to repose on the “ sure 
word of prophecy, and thereunto to take heed, as unto 
a light shining in a dark place, till the day dawi^ and 
the day-star arise in our hearts."*® 

2 Cor. V. 7. “ I Cor. »iii. 12, 

“2Pet. i. 19. 
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2 Tim. ii. 15. 

Iti\qhtly dividing the word of truth. 

Havino considered the faith witli which the divine 
records of Christianity are to be received, it is lU'CRS- 
sary, in the next place, to offer some remarks on the 
just method of interpreting the meaning of those re¬ 
cords whi(;h such a faith implies. 

For, in an age of literary innovation and intellec¬ 
tual daring, men may admit, generally, the Christian 
religion, and even pass over, without ri'mark, the 
description of a true faith ■, and yet may evade the 
whole design of Christianity, by a false system of in¬ 
terpretation. For as in the dark ages an excessive 
■superstition bowed to the mereauthority of the church; 
so, ill the present day, alaild and hazardous licentious¬ 
ness may throw all the peculiar doctrines of the Bible 
into doubt and uncertainty. We have now the cor¬ 
ruptions of eighteen hundred years flowing together. 
M'e have a secret infidelity, under the name of Chris¬ 
tianity. It is imjKirtant, therefore, to consider what 
clue may find in the principles laid down in our 
foraie^Lectures, to guide us on our W'a}'. 
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Now, the observations already offered <:n the nature, 
reason ibleness, and extent of faith, imply all, and 
more than all, that we can require. Indeed, we might 
throw ourselves back upon the Lectures on Inspira¬ 
tion,' where wc found that every thing was simple, 
human,ordinary,as to the manner in which the sacred 
writers coni'eyed to us those instructions which were 
inspired and superintended by the Divine Spirit. 
But the class of young persons, whom I have especi¬ 
ally in iny eye in these discourses, require details. 

Let us, therefore, consider the right method of in¬ 
terpreting Scripture, as springino dirkctlv prom 

A TRITE FAITH ; aS AIDED BY COMMON SENSE AND 
THE ORDINARY I.AWS OP HUMAN LANGUAGE ; and 
AS SUGGESTED AND AAIPLIFIED BY THE PARTICULAR 
CHARACTER OF AN INSPIRED BOOK. 

I. Let US consider how a right method of interpret¬ 
ing Scripture springs directly from a true 

FAITH. 

1. For such a faith implies an honest applica¬ 
tion OF OUR NATURAL UNDERSTANDING tO the 
sacred .Scriptures as a revelation from Almighty God. 
The key to all sound interpretation, is a due revereniTc 
for the divine writings, in opposition to levity, to hu¬ 
man fancies, to a scornful spirit, to attempts to force a 
meaning on the holy word. The very essence of faith 
is submission to the testimony of God. Reason closes 
her reign, as to the matter lieforeher, when she opens 
the book of God; and faith ascends the throne—leav¬ 
ing to reason her proper province, the subordinate 
ministration of arranging and expounding the new 
and majestic truths thus brought before her. 

Faith in Christianity is nothing more nor less than 
faith in the things of which Christianity consists— 
failli in the matter of Revelation—that is, in the real 


' Lecture XII. and XIII. 
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and honpst meaning of the words and sentences, con¬ 
veying those matters to reasonable and accountable 
beings. This speaks for itself. Is faith merely a pre¬ 
tence, which allows, generally, a submission to divine 
Revelation, and then rejects, by piec-e-meal, the par¬ 
ticulars of which that Revelation consists.'* Is that 
faith ? Or, is it faith to pretend plausibly to receive 
the Bible as the unerring word of God, and then to 
bring our ow n oj'inions, our own notions, our own 
prejudices, and impose them on that word !* Is it faith 
to profess an unreserved obedience to the statute law 
of heaven, promulgated by the great Sovereign of the 
universe—and then to cavil, to elude the plain s<!nse, 
to alter all the provisions of that statute law? What! 
is natural religion to be the limit of our faith in re¬ 
vealed, and all beyond to be explained away or ex¬ 
scinded No. A true belief involves, in its very first 
exeriase, an honest application of our natural under¬ 
standing to the matters of the divine Record, as rest¬ 
ing on the testimony of Almighty God. 

2. Faith includes, in the next place, a thobodgh 

WILLINGNESS TO SUBMIT OUB UNDEBSTANDING 
AND HEART TO ALL THE TRUTHS WHICH GfD IS 
PLEASED TO REVEAL. In fact, without an unpreju¬ 
diced, and docile temper of mind, no book on morals 
or religion can teach; much less can the Bible. 
False interpretations spring from man’s perverse re¬ 
sistance to the matter which a simple and obvious 
rendering would bring out. Now, this is intolerable. 
The least true and lively faith will produce something 
of that humility before the infinite Creator, that sense 
of ignorance, that conviction of the immeasurable dis¬ 
tance between God and man, which bow the whole 
soul before the discoveries of Revelation. A natural 
interpretation of the Bible follows, of course. The 
student comes to it to be taught; he sits as a scholar 
to receive instruction; he presents his understanding 
and hei£tt as a plain, unwritten tablet for the divine 
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Author of Revelation to iiisoribe therein whatsoever 
he j>le >ses. Tliis is the very essence of faith. 

In fact, the whole of our present subject is merely 
the working out of thi! particular habit of mind of 
which faith consists, and to which it leads. “ The 
Bible," says Thomas a Kenijiis, ‘‘ must be read in 
the same spirit in which it was written.” This temin r 
will not, indeed,enlarge the powers of the understand, 
ing or discernment lieyond the reach of man. Alys- 
leries will be mysteries still; but it w'ill give a sincere 
and unreserved desire to know God's will, to recei-. e 
from Scripture, and not to bring to it, the truths of 
religion ; and to interpret the divine word accoriling 
to its own priiiciplus and discoveries, and the analogy 
of its doctrines ; and not according to preconceived 
opinions, natural religion, the reasonings of men, the 
notions of the world, the prejudices of a sect, the pre- 
scrifitions of a church, or the standard of theology 
which may happen to prevail in any particular place 
or time. 

3. Again, faith puts rs in possession of sianY 
OP TiiF, iiLKSsiNGs of wliich tlic Scripturcs treat, and 
gives us a just apprehension of the great subject of 
divine Revelation. Even a work of human literature 
and science, can only be understood by those who 
know something of the general matter treated of. He 
who loves the science, and enters into it, will be the 
best interpreter ; will take the greatest pains ; will 
have the largest share of .self-distrust, when ditliculties 
arise ; will take things in their order, and ajiply them 
for the opening of his way to further advances. 
Whereas, a man who knows little of the matter treated 
of, or who has no delight in it, or is possessed with an 
hypothesis contrary to its first principles, will make 
out very little to pur|)ose. 

Thus in the Bible, interpretation to one who is in 
possession of the blessings treated of, is in many ca.ses 
rather intuition than reasoning. Ninety-nine things 
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out of a hundred, which puzzle the merely learned 
tlieologian, are to liini obvious and clear. In reading, 
for instance, the epistles of St. Paul, if he has obtained 
the chief blessings there delineated, and is in the prac¬ 
tice of the duties enjoined; if he has felt the discoveries 
made of man’s fallen and sinful state; if. by the parti¬ 
cular application of the principle of faith, he has re¬ 
posed a humble trust in the propitiation of the Son of 
Cod, and has received the blessing of a free justifica¬ 
tion ; if be has been led to love God by the influences of 
the Holy Spirit, and is delighting to walk in his com. 
mandments—if he has all these things, of course he 
has a key to the interpretation of most of the language 
relating to them. 

But if in studying these epistles, a man sets out 
with a high o{>inion of his own understanding and his 
own merits; if he has no perception of his fallen and 
guilty state; if he has no view of his need of a Saviour, 
no reliance upon his sacrifice, no love to him, no de¬ 
sire to ol)ey him;—what can he make out of the lan¬ 
guage of St. Paul.^ What will he do ns an interpreter? 
He will, he must perplex himself and others; be vvi!! 
use terms without meaning; he will bring down the 
divine doctrine to his standard; he will put things out 
of their place ; he will be inconsistent and oliseiire, 
and perhaps <'Ontradictory, in his expositions; he will 
be a far worse interpreter than the simplest ('hristi!iii 
that has true faith to perceive the scope and tendency 
of the matters tr<‘ated of. The simple Christian may 
sometimes be formally wrong, he may mistake a par- 
tieular argument, he may push a point beyond its 
bearing; but he will be substantially right. No man 
thoroughly understands a practical subjeet, except he 
has experienced it so far, as to be able to trompare 
what he reads or hears with what he finds in himself 
or knows to be found in others. The jtossession of 
the things treated of is the best clue. Other men 
make truth, this man obeys it. 
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4. Then faith leads us to peek tiif. assistance 
OF God’s blessed Spirit in rightly understanding 
the Scriptures. It is by this aid we attain that actual 
experience of many of its blessings which we have 
just been adverting to. The Christian finds the 
Bible to be a Bevelationj with an accompanying pro¬ 
mise of the Holy Ghost, to dissipate that mental 
darkness which the same Revelation declares to be the 
effect of tlie fall. He implores, therefore, the grace 
of God, the illuminating power, the aid which removes 
jirejudices, which shows the force and harmony of 
doctrine, which opens the meaning, and demonstrates 
the neees,sity, and points out the adaptation, and gives 
tl)c !>caiity of truth. Thus he calls to mind the Sa¬ 
viour's la.st act when he dis(X>ursed with his disciples, 
ivcr whose iiiimls the notions of a temporal Messiah 
had thrown a cloud, and whose very love to their mas¬ 
ter. heing ill-directed, interfered with theirjustcon- 
. c[iiioj,> of hi.s kingdom ; he remembers that our Lord 
■ ojicncd their understanding that they might under, 
stand tln‘ Scriptures he remembers that the apostle 
prayed for the K)>hesians, that they might have “ the 
spirit of wisdom and rcielation in the knowledge of 
‘ thrist, tin? eyes of their understanding being enlight¬ 
ened.”" And thus he unites prayer for these hle.ssings 
with every effort of his judgment in the interpretation 
if th<> Scriptures; he leans not to human wisdom, 
hut .s<‘ck.s of God divine teaching and grace. 

Faith also guards us against 'jtie daneer op 
hazahikius interphetations, or a false use 

OF DIFFICULT PA8SAOE8. 

The will of man is deeply concerned in all depar¬ 
tures from the truth.'’ No fundamental principle rests 
upon one or two difficult tests. If there be that sin¬ 
gleness of heart wliich is involved in a lively faith, no 

* Lukf' xxiv. 45. Kpli. i. 17, 18. 

3 Bishop yam Miidcrt. to wtiom this lecture i » much in¬ 
debted. 
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danger will arise from the misunderstanding of such 
passages—and they are lint few. The peril arises, 
not from the existence of such passages in Scripture, 
Lut from tile •' wresting tlicni, when we are unstable 
and unUarned, to our ovsn destruction.’'' Whereas, 
if faith meets these texfs, she either wholly leaves 
them, or else uses them to the purposes for which the 
entire Hevelation of Christ was communicated. ‘‘ The 
pi'rverse di8]mtings'’ which the apostle guards us 
against, arc “of men of corrupt minds.”' IMen of 
humble minds, eniiKd with true faith, fall not into 
perverse disputings ; if controversies arise, they will 
not he jierverse, they will not be of men who corrupt 
the word of God, they will not be of men who bamlle 
the word of God deceitfully. Thus faith shapes her 
course safely amidst the shoals and quicksands, where 
human presumption would make shipwreck. 

. (1. Finally, the same jiriiiciple of submission to 
God’s testimony will iuspo.sk us to nKsoRT to 
ALL KRCBS8AUY iiKLPS, according to the nature of 
the dilTerent cases which arise. A possession of the 
main blessings of Christianity and reiianee on the as-, 
sistance of the Holy Spirit, wilt guard the Christian 
against material error; hut will not exempt him from 
the necessity of various subordinate Indps ibr attaining 
a more ade<]iiate knowledge of truth iji all its hearings 
and. proportions. Divine llevelatioii is indeed )>er. 
feetly distinct from human science, as emanating fruin 
the fountain of wisdom ; yet it ha.s this in common 
with ordinary science, that it flows through the chan¬ 
nel of hummi instructiou. We must receive it “ not 
as the word of men, but as it is in truth, the word of 
Godbut we must nevertheless examine it as it is 
delivered, clothed in the language of men, and subject 
to the general rules of composition. This is the pro, 

t 2 Peter ii!. 1C. 

‘ tiXim. vi. S. "I Tbess. ii. 13. 
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vinre of human learning; the matter l)eing still un- 
reserve'My submitted to, as coming from God himseMi 
and inliiiitely superior to the mere petty arts of human 
eritieism. Superstition blinds the eyes of men, for¬ 
bids them to study the Scriptures, and enjoins an 
implicit obedience to the traditions of the church. 
Kntliusiasm rejects all human aid, and professes to 
rely exclusively on the illuminating Spirit. A well, 
informed faith avoids each extreme. It relies simply 
on the divine aid for the matter of truth j but for the 
form she consults all those helps which a good pro¬ 
vidence places -within her reach ; the labours of com¬ 
mentators; the writings of the fathers; the confessions 
of particular churches; the general consent of the 
universal church in all ages and places; the aids of 
travellers, historians, and naturalists ; all the lights 
cast on the study of the original languages, and the 
kindred dialects ; the continual elucidations of living 
students ; together with the deductions of reason as to 
the relative iH’aring of the things laid before us. Only 
the.se aids will be consulted not as primary, but sub¬ 
ordinate ; not as masters and lords over faith, but 
servants and ministers to her; not as permitted to 
med<lle with the matters revealed, but in order to ar¬ 
rive at the fact, what n ally are the matters revealed. 

In these various respects, then, a just exposition of 
the meaning of Scripture springs directly from faith, 
because the true and living faith which receives divine 
llevelation, receives the particulars of which that Re¬ 
velation con.sist8. 

But whilst a right interpretation has this source, it 
will be materially aided by, 

II. Common sense and the ordinary laws of 

HUMAN LANOUAOE. 

Faith having laid the foundation of a just under, 
standing of Scripture, hands us over to the general 
dictates of conscience, and the rules by which lan- 

voL. II. 2 a 
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guage is ordinarily interpreted. To teach by human 
language, is to teach V>y ideas which already form a 
part of the stock of human knowledge. If terms arc 
used in a new sense, they will be found to be explained 
by the sacred writers. If divine grace is necessary to 
the reception of spiritual things, this also will, as we 
have freijuently observed, be fairly avowed in the Re¬ 
velation itself. Bat the language will, after all, be 
human, and be subject to the usual laws by which 
ideas are conceived and expressed. There is, indeed, 
a poverty in all language; and translations, and dis. 
tance of time and place, may throw an ambiguity over 
certain passages of ancient authors; yet, in point of 
fact, there is only one true sense to l)e attached to any 
word, in any writer, ancient or modern; which sense 
is indicated by the connexion and series of the dis¬ 
course, by its subject-matter, by the design of the 
speaker or writer, or by some other adjuncts. 

In common life, no prudent and conscientious man 
intends that adiversity of meanings should be assigned 
to what he writes or says. And if books are handed 
down to us, as of authority and credit, it is because 
they were composed with integrity of purpose. Now, 
if this be the practice in all fair and upright inter¬ 
course between man and man, much more is it so in 
the Book of God. The perspicuity of Striptun?, the 
plainness and simplicity of the style, the artless form 
of the narrative parts, its brief and diversified hymns 
and psalms, the gospels and epistles penned by the 
Evangelists and Apostles, for popular instruction ; the 
manner in which truth is generally conveyed, sur¬ 
rounded with practical us<!S, and as occasions served 
to develop it—all this assures us that the ordinary 
common-sense laws of human language, are our safe 
guide in the interpretation of the sacred Records. 
The design of God in his Revelation would be lost to 
his creatures, if an eiidles.s multiplicity of senses were 
once admitt^. 
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Some chief rules, however, may Ik‘ laid down, which 
,Tre no.liing hut the application of these principles: 
hut wliich still may be of use in a day like the pre. 
sent, when novelties of all kinds are afloat, and the 
very grounds of an honest interpretation are disputed. 

1. The simplest sense is generally the 
TRUE ONE. The Bible is the most popular book in 
the world. “ Where the simple and obvious sense 
will stand,” says the judicious Hooker, “ he that de¬ 
parts from it, go(‘s farthest from the real mind of the 
Spirit.” The methods of obtaining this sense are not 
arbitrary, any more than in any other book; but fixed 
by laws drawn by experience and observation from 
the nature of language. All importsuit truth lies on 
the surface of the Scriptures, recurs t^in and again, 
is stated in a variety of forms, and presented in many 
different lights. No man can mistake it, so far as the 
comprehension of it depends on the terms employed. 
It is not interpretation, but faith which is wanting. 
It is the passions of men, not the difficulties of Scrip¬ 
ture. which corrupt our decisions. The vast bulk of 
mankind are quite as capable of understanding all its 
main statements, as the learned few, though these can 
combine truth better into a system, and defend it more 
successfully against the arts of sophists. This one 
rub' embraces nine hundred and ninety-nine parts out 
of a thousand of the doctrinal and preceptive parts of 
the Bible. 

2. If the sense of certain passages be not obvious, 
then consult more at length the occasion op the 
BOOK BEING WRITTEN, the time when it was pub¬ 
lished, the persons to whom it was addressed, the con¬ 
text by which it is surrounded. This is what an 
honest man does as to any human writing. Generally 
the sense is simple, and he follows it. If difficulties 
occur, he pauses, he reads the passage again, he looks 
to the preceding and following sentences, he considers 
the occasion, tlie persons, the time, the general sub- 

2g2 
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ject of the writing. Tims he soon obtains tlie true 
meaning, or a meaning not very remote from the true 
one. For no material false sense can be put upon a 
parlienlar expression, but some other expressions in 
the sentence, some other parts of the narrative or ar¬ 
gument will detect it. 1'he false meaning may suit 
some few of the surrounding terms, but not all; and, 
like a key to a lock, unless it be the true one. it will 
only be the more diflicult to pass, as force and violence 
are applied. Matters of history, names, chronological 
dates, geographical niceties, genealogies, lie generally 
the most open to uncertainty; and it is of little com¬ 
parative moment to determine these things over accu¬ 
rately, so far as the practical influence of Christianity 
is concerned. Other passages are illustrated by the 
usages of the time, by the observations of travellers in 
the east, by the established force of proverbial lan¬ 
guage, by the comparison of parallel phrases. Here 
a cautious criticism has her natural province, and no 
limit can be assigned to the just improvements and 
discoveries which every age brings. All this is the 
dictate of common sense. Another rule follows. 

3. Let BRIEF PASSAGES BE EXPLAINED BY THOSE 
THAT AXE MORE FULL ON THE SAME OR KINDRED 
SUBJECTS. The collation of parallel texts is the master- 
key to the holy Scriptures. It makes the Bible its own 
interpreter. It surroundslheshort summaries of truth 
with a divine exjxisition. It gives the pregnant word 
its real, because inspired, meaning. I read of the 
Almighty being a rock, a refuge, a hiding-place; I 
read of Christ being the shepherd of his jieople; I 
read of the preaching of the cross; I read of the Com¬ 
forter of the church. I want to know the import of 
these or thelikebrief phrases. I turn to what the same 
sacred writers have themselves said more at length on 
the same tqpics. This is my clue. I throw into the 
.single term..xll the ideas conveyed in the enlarged in¬ 
struction. Thus the mysteries of the being and per. 
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fections of the eternal God, of the incarnation, of the 
jacrifici. of the cross, the fall of man, the operations at 
grace, are all expounded for me by the presiding 
Spirit. The prophecies of the Old Testament, again, 
are thus made to illustrate the transactions of the'New; 
and the history of the New to reflect light upon the 
Old. The phraseology of the Mosaic economy is thus 
traced oiit in the language of the Evangelical, and is 
interjireted according to that more spiritual dispensa¬ 
tion. 'I’he historical parts of Scripture arealso blended 
in one body with the preceptive; and the prophets’ 
alliLsions to passing events are illustrated by the reigns 
of the kings under whom they flourished. 

I'liere ks nothing which is necessary for man to 
know, but, if it is expressed concisely and briefly in 
one part of Scripture, is given more fully and expli¬ 
citly in another. It is the same inspiring Spirit that 
speaks ev<>ry wher<', and it is our duty to follow his 
infallible guidance. 

“■ I will not scruple to assert," says Bishop Horsley, 
“ that the most illiterate Christian, if he can but read 
his English Bible and will take the pains to read it 
in this inauner," (comparing the parallel ]«ssagesae- 
conling to the references,) “ will not only obtain all 
that practical knowledge which is necessary to salva¬ 
tion, hut by God's blessingwillliecoine learned in every 
thing relating to religion, in snoh a degree, that he 
will not be liable to be moved, cither by the refined 
argunieiits, or by the fal.se assertions of those who en¬ 
deavour to graft their own opinions upon the oracleS 
of God. Let him study the Bible in the manner 
which I recommend, and let him never cease to pray 
for the illumination of that Spirit by which these 
lMH)kswcrcdictatcd, and the whole Compass of abstruse 
philosopliy and recondite history shall famish no ar. 
guiiicnts with wliich tlie perverse will of man shall 1» 
able to shake this learned Christian’s faith.’’ 

4. Let FIOrRATI VE AND POETICAL'PARTS BE IN- 

2 g3 
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TERPRETED BY THE FIXED AND ORDINARY I>AWS 
WHICH ARB CONSTANTLY APPLIED TO SUCH LAN¬ 
GUAGE IN COMMON LIFE. Every one knows the differ¬ 
ence between an act of Parliament and a poem ; and 
every honest mind applies the rules of language as they 
are respectively suitable to each. In grave and strait- 
forward history, in the lives of patriarchs and saints, in 
the narratives of our Saviour’s actions, in the delivery 
of solemn doctrine and precept in the epistles, the ob¬ 
vious sense of words is the true one. In the lofty poems 
of Mose.s, ofisaiah, of David; in the allegories and pa¬ 
rables of our Lord ; in the Proverbs of Solomon; in the 
poetical imagery of the Canticles and the Book of .Tob ; 
in other parts of Scripture where the style is figura¬ 
tive, highly sublime, richly adorned with metaphors, 
abounding with sudden transitions ; filled with those 
kinds of expression which an impassioned feeling or 
the prophetical impulse dictates—the interpretation is 
subject to different rules, but rules as strict as in the 
plainest and most unadorned prose. Every man feels 
this, and insensibly olieys the leading of common sense 
in interpreting the language of the Scriptures. The 
danger arises when weak or ill-informed persons take 
occasion to impose wild and fanciful sejises, merely 
because certain terms,indcpendently considered, might 
admit of them, though in their connexion they reject 
the violence. And still greater evil springs from the 
application of typical or poetical rules of interpreta¬ 
tion to the preceptive parts of Scripture, and thus ex¬ 
plaining away all the force of the most .solemn truths 
under the pretence of eastern imagery or Mosaical 
types. Common sense distinguishes. Common sense, 
as the handmaid to faith, passes on securely. It is 
the perverse and wilful, or theweak and inconsiderate, 
who are led astray. No man can wander far, that 
desires to seek truth, and uses the proper means for 
attaining it. The parables have commonly a key given 
by our Lord. The loftu^t fligh ts of the prophets have 
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some main import. The most profound observations 
oil liuii.iin life, in the Proveriis and Keelesia.sfes; have 
a clear and declared practical purpose. Tlu' devo¬ 
tional poems are the genuine language of the soul 
under deej) emotions; and are instantly undershxid 
when similar emotions are felt. The few difficulties 
that remain are not generally so circumstanced, as 
to cmbarra.ss the humble student. The unfulfilled 
prophecies, indeed, where the highest fKKdical and 
figurative language is connected with tlie obscurity 
wliich the wisdom of (ilod has spread over this part of 
his word, to be only explained by event, call for more 
than usual caution in what we venture to interpret; 
butinvolve nopractical diflieiilty, if faith and humility 
l)t! duly regarded. 

5. It is a good rule, further, to suspend oirn 

.JUDGMENT WHERE A PASSAGE IS, AFTER AM/, NOT 
OBVIOUS, AND TO WAIT FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, 

rather than to commit ourseJves rash ly and premature, 
ly to a de(;i8ion which may turn out to be linsound. 
Work with the plain texts, imbibe the simple and 
main instructions, fully enter into the large and ample 
materials, where nothing is wanting but time, prayer, 
meditation, love. Suspendyouvjudgmentonthedifti- 
cult passages. They are left as trials of your humility. 
The difficulties are attached, perhaps, fully as much 
to the matter as the expressions. l>o not stop all 
future im[>rovement by wedding yourself to an hypo¬ 
thesis, and then coaxing texts, as it were, to speak 
your mi'aning. The Bible is a depth which we shall 
never fathom in all its parts. Like the book of nature, 
it is clear in its most important features, and speaks 
the divine power and goodness; but, like that book, 
it is mysterious as to the essences of things and their 
mode of existence, and involves a thousand mysteries 
lieyond our short-sighted view. But like that book, 
again, it lies open to the cautious labours of future 
inquirers. Some lights have been thrown upon it by 
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every diliieeiit and humble student. Every age leaves 
the diflieulties lessened. We transmit to others those 
which we cannot surmount, as the preceiliiig age.s left 
us many vvhich we have lieen enabled to elucidate. 
The same impress of majesty and yet simplicity, of 
clearness and yet my.steriousness, of main and great 
features, prominent and intelligible, and deep obscu¬ 
rities in the detail, appear in the book of nature and 
the iKiok of Christianity. 

t>. I observe, therefore, lastly, lliat the grea’I' 

SCOPE AND ANALOGY OK TEIITH will either SOlve 

all material diflieulties, or render them, in a practical 
view, so useful, as to jiroduce perhaps better elfeets 
than if they were all explicitly solved. The main 
.scope of the Hihle is not civil history, poetry, philo.so- 
phy, human science, critical niceties, beauties of style, 
artificial systems of theology ; but the salvation of the 
soul of man, hy faith in Christ Jesus.’ Every part 
of the Revelation tends to humble and abase the sin¬ 
ner, to honour and exalt the Saviour, and to promote 
holiness. A distinct conception of this main scope, 
will assist in forming a judgment as to the drift of 
jmssagi's where minor difficulties occur. 

And there areinanycompendious and brilliantsum- 
marii's of doctrine, wliich shine like the polar star, to 
direct and guide our course. In human compositions 
(he spirit of a Iwiok i.s allowed to be every thing. “ I 
know.” says the reader, “ the author’s mind; I see 
his scope ; I perceive his main points. There are 
some things which I cannot so well understand ; but 
I sink them in the mass of those which I do.” Now 
if this is true as to human writings, how much more 
is it applicable to a book which is divinely-inspired 

’ “ The ecope or purpose of the Spirit of God i.i not to ex¬ 
press mutters of nature in the Scriptures, otherwise than in 
passage, and for application to man’s capacity, and to matters 
moral and divine. And it is a true lule, * Auctoris aliud 
agenlis parva auctoritas .”'—Lord Bacon. 
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for one simple purpose, to guide me from earth to hea¬ 
ven, to "eveal my fall and recovery, to teach me iny 
duty and iny liappiness, to discover to me myself and 
my Saviour! 

J3ut this leads us to-consider how all the preceding 
remarks should be amplified by— 

III, Thk hulks m'hich the particular ciia- 

RAOTKU OF THE INSPIRATION BELONGING TO THE 
BIBLE, SUGGESTS. 

For there are various ways in which corrupt nature 
is likely to fail in the application of the general rule.s 
directly springing from faith, as well as from the parti¬ 
cular details of them suggested by common sense and 
the ordinary laws of language. These dangers may 
probably lie on the side of drawing down the whole 
im[H)rt of Revelation to a human level; forgetting the 
weight which the last and finishing portion of Revela, 
tion may claim ; explaining away capital do<rtrin(!S 
and duties among the temporary and local topics of 
different disfxmsations; weakening the grand distinc- 
tion betweim what is real and vital, and what is only 
nominal in Christianity; omitting to take in the place 
and use and proportion and effects of each truth, with 
the truth itself; forcing the simple meaning of Seriji- 
ture either to express or exclude mysteries according 
to our own turn of mind; and attempting too much to 
reduce into system what perhaps God has iiei er in¬ 
tended we should be able to effect. 

Now to guard against these evils, which spring from 
our fallen nature, let us ever keep in mind the peculiar 
character of inspiration which the Bible possesses. 
And, therefore, let the matter of Revelation suggest, 
in these respects, our rules of interpretation. 

1. Let us HLSE TO THE SUBLIMITV OP THE 

SCRIPTURAL MYSTERIES, and not bring down these 
mysteries to our petty conceptions. The things of 
Scripture are new, grand, stufieudous, inconceivable. 
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When we first discover them in the holy Scriptures 
by a true faith, we are lost in the contemplation of the 
greatness of the ever-blessed God, in the majesty of 
his works, in the orders of his providence, in the incar¬ 
nation of his only-l)egotten Son, in the sacrifice of 
redemption, in the operations of the Holy Spirit. 
But when weafterwardsbecomeinvolvedin the human 
rules of interpretation, we are in danger of sinking 
in our estimate of truth. “We are to use reason 
in ,religion every where,” says my Lord Bacon, 

“ only the mind must be enlarged to the greatness of 
the mystery, and not the mystery contracted to the 
narrowness of tlie mind.” Tlie words of Scripture are 
jilain, the language generally perspicuous ; we think 
we seize the interpretation because no difficulties 
occur. But we must continually rise to the elevation, 
the vastness, the glory of the divine theme. We must 
not inseusihly lower the Revelation, but aim at en¬ 
lightening and expanding our minds to the amplitude 
of the discoveries. We must conceive of them aceord- 
ing to their transcendent grandeur, and long for the 
future worid to unfold them to ns more adequately. 
This is to act indeed as faith demands. This is to act 
as we, worms of the earth, are called to do in studying 
a Revelation from the eternal and infinite God. 

2. We must give to the nasT anp finishing 

rOUTlON OF RkVEI.ATION THAT WKIOHT WHICH IT 

MAv .iuHTi.y CLAIM. For as it has pleased God to 
make the dis'.overics of his grace gradual, from the 
first dawn of promise to the full effulgence of the 
gospel day, we must follow the augmenting light, and 
expound all the preceding instructions in the tone and 
glory of the consummating development. This is 
more important, as our Lord expressly promised the 
Holy Spirit to guide the apostles into the fulness of 
that truth which they were not able to bear, and which 
he did not discover, during his aliode upon earth. 
Not tbiat we are to undervalue the preceding portions 
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of the sacred records, or to omit giving a proportionate 
iinportapce to all its instructions ; hut we are to 
bestow the largest share of attention on the evange¬ 
lical economy, and more especially on the apostolical 
epistles, l)ecause they contain the last and most ex¬ 
plicit declarations of the divine will. To confine our 
regards to the Psalms, the Sermon on the mount, the 
Gospels, is nut faith but self-will. To stop at the 
standard of the Mosaic or prophetical discoverie.s, is to 
depreciate the apostolical. To linger about the foot 
of the mountain of inspiration, instead of ascending 
to its summit and taking the eommaiKliiig views and 
the widened prospects which there stretch around, is 
neither honourable to God nor advantageous to the 
interest of truth. It is to lose all. It is to sink 
down to natural rea.son and a darker dis|)cnsation and 
[ireparatory truth, when God calls us to the accom- 
[ilishing and perfect revelation of his will. Our rules, 
therefore, of interpretation will lie misayiplied, or 
rather will lie insufficient, if we bring dow’ii the gospel 
dispensation to the previous im|)erfect and introduc¬ 
tory ones, instead of elevating all the prei'eding por¬ 
tions of the Hihle by that whicli closes and illustrates 
the whole. And human nature so strongly tends to 
deterioration, to low views of truth, to self-reliance, 
that the stronger guard is necessary in our study of 
the Seriptures, to watch the divine tract, and rise with 
tile rising light of inspiration. 

3. It follows that we must not ali.ow what is 

TEMrOHARV, LOCAL, AND EXTRAORDINARY, TO 
HIDE THE LUSTRE OP WHAT IS PERMANENT AND 

BINDING. For the Bible was not written for one age 
merely, or one country, or one portion of the church; 
but for all times, all places, all circumstances. The 
Bible is not merely the inlieritance of Europe in the 
eighteenth century, but was the guide of Asia and 
Africa in many preceding ages; and is to be the 
teacher of the whole world in some future time. The 
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Bilileooutalns thcPatriarvlia) and Mosaioal covenants, 
which have pa.ssed away; as well as the evangelical, 
which remains. The Bibh; gives the teinporary 
events of the first estahli.slimcnt of the gospel, and the 
extraordinary powers exercised hy Moses and the 
prophets, and by Cbrist and his apostles ; as well as 
the permanent and ordinary doctrines and promises 
•which are to illuminate and sustain the church in all 
times. 

There is, therefore, an obvious distinction to be 
made between temporary, local, and extraordinary 
matters, and those which are of undeviating and para¬ 
mount obligation. Human nature loves ceremonies, 
poin[i, external appearance. Human nature .soon 
forgets the infinite grace and power of the Christian 
redemption, and Iosifs herself amidst the figures and 
adumbration.s of the law, the enactments of the Jewi.sli 
polity, the directions and rules laid down for the early 
churches. Human nature is especially in danger of 
merging the sanctifying ami permanent influence of 
the Holy Ghost, in the temporary and extraordinary 
pow’er of miraculous operations. The interpreter of 
Scripture must modify and elevate his views by this 
important consideration. jMuch, no doubt, is local 
and peculiar in the Bible, which, under the Christian 
dis)M‘iisation,iseither not binding atall, or not binding 
to the extent that it was under the law. The proiihets 
have much loi-al matter. The divine mission of our 
Lord has much peculiar to his office. The extraor¬ 
dinary powers of the apostles, and the wonderful gifts 
of the .Spirit, which ceased after the days of the first 
Christians, make a considerable difference in the 
mode of the doctrines delivered, in the confirmation of 
religion, and in the evidences of grace and faith. 

Yet, in the midst of all this, there is a grand, ex¬ 
alted, permanent doctrine, an explication of the divine 
will designed for ail times: manifestations of God’s 
purposes of salvation in Christ Jesus, wliich remain 
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rvor ttip same ; op(!ration3 of grace on the fallen heart 
of man and rules of duty for his conduct, which arc 
similar in every age. Faith, then, must keep her eye 
on this capital distinction, and acquire the habit of 
separating, without injuring or weakening, the divine 
instructions. 

4. It is only an extension of the same remark to 
say, that we must distinguish betwkkn heai, and 

VITAI, CliniSTIANITY, AND WHAT CONSTITUTES A 
MERELY NOMINAL ADHERKNCK TO ITS EXTERNAL 
ORDINANCES. For licrc, again, nature is evt'r prone 
to fail. “ To have the form of godliness, and yet 
deny the power thereof”' is tlie common disea.se of the 
visible church, and will dragdown all our interpreta. 
tions, unless the matter of lit'vidation, as contained in 
an inspired volunie,and having a character peculiar to 
itself, elevate and sustain our minds. When once we 
have imbibed, by a lividy faith in fiod’s testimony, 
what real Christianity is, what is the scriptural 
standard of sin and holiness, what is meant by a con¬ 
trite heart, by pardon and justification ami peace in 
the blood of Christ, by a life of holy love and obedi¬ 
ence and communion by the power of the Holy- 
Spirit, by a separation in taste and pursuit from the 
pomps and vanities of this wieked world. When all 
this is understood ; and when the opposite points of 
the utter insuHieieney of mere knowledge, of a mere 
adherence to the name of Christian, a mere discharge 
of outward duties, a mere participation in sacraments, 
a mere historical faith and dead works are aluo per¬ 
ceived and appreciated, then we must lie governed by 
the mighty discovery. We must not waste our time, 
nor fritter down our attention, upon externals and 
forms, and the tilhiiii,' of mint and anise and cummin, 
whilst wein.seiisibly lose sight of the weightier matters 
of the law and gospel. We must be aware of the 

2 Tim. iii. 

VOL. ir. 2 H 
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strong propensity of nature to lower the importance 
and explain away the injunctions of Revelation in its 
jieeuliar characters. 

We must, therefore, not apply the language ad¬ 
dressed to the first churches, where all, or nearly all, 
were true converts, to churches where scarcely any 
arc. We must not argue from the purity of Christian 
bodies when fewand scattered, and under persecutions, 
and separat'd from the civil authority ; to Christian 
bodies when numerous,and combined in nations, and 
<“njoying external peace, and sustained by Christian 
governments. The nature of the case must modify 
the application of our principles. We must keep in 
mind the liroud distinction between spiritual lift! and 
spiritual death ; betwetm vigorous and primitive Chris¬ 
tianity, and feeble and worldly; between the church 
when ptTsccnted and discharged of mere formalists, 
and the church when at peace and filled with them; 
Itetween what constitutes real and vital Christianity, 
and what is only nominal and external. 

5. We must also ever bear in mind, that the use 

AND rLAt'E AND KEEATIVE BEARINGS OF KVERV 
TIUITH, AUK TO BE DERIVED FROM THE SoKIP- 
TIIRKS, AS WELL AS THE TRUTH IT.SKLF. Tllis re- 

niarkdiftersfrom thepr<!cedingones. Those went rather 
to guard the interpreter who was in danger on the side 
of tameness and worldly-mindedne.s.s—this and one or 
two following on(!S, are more designed for those whose 
perils spring from the common corruption of our 
natur#, but in an opposite direction. The peculiar 
inspiration of the Bible not only excludes cold and 
lieartless interpretation, but excessive and rash. The 
place and consequences and use of each truth, are to 
be attended to, as well as the truth itself. We are 
apt to take the truths of Scripture; and, liaving 
formed them into a series of propositions, to think 
ourselves at liberty to use them as we will, expound 
them as we will, put them together into a compact 
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wliolt* as we will, draw infpn'iioe.s from thorn as we 
will. IJiit this is not the Bible. This is not to in- 
terpri't but to eiiaet the law. This is not to give 
(iod's inspired word its proi>cr province, hut to con¬ 
tract its limits according to our own imagination. 

Humble faith, indeed, aided by the suggestions 
which common sense furnishes, will guard against 
fundaiiicnlal errors in these respeids; hut the divisions 
and controversies and heresies which have taken their 
rise from a neglect of this obvious rule, make it im- 
jiortant to dwell somewhat fully upon it. 

Our duty in interpreting an inspired Book, is to 
eonsider, not only the statements of it in their broadest 
features, but in all their ramifications. We take the 
fall and (corruption of man—but this is not enough— 
we must examine the way in which the doctrimc is 
stated, the uses to which it is applied, and the ac¬ 
companying truths which are found to surround it. 
We take the purposes and decrees of Almighty Ood— 
we deduce the doctrine—but this is not enough, unless 
we conjoin the proportionate space it fills, the con¬ 
nexion in which it stands, the churches or individuals 
to which it is addressed, the practical temper and 
feeling enforced by it. So as to all the doctrines of 
Scripture. The place, the bearing, the use, the pro¬ 
portion, are as much matters of Revelation, and are as 
much to be followed out in their details, as the doc¬ 
trines themselves; or else the foundation will be of 
Hod, but the superstructure of man; the premise.s 
infallible, but the conclusions fallible; the materials 
of supernatural temper, the building of natural. 

The wheels in a complicated and delicate machine, 
if taken separately and dissevered from their accom¬ 
panying parts, lose all their value. View them toge¬ 
ther, working the one in this way, and the other in 
that; some moving vertically, others horizontally— 
the cogs on the circle of one playing into the indented 
surface of another, and alt regulated by the skill of 

2 H 2 
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the mechanic—and the result is beautiful and surpris. 
ing. 

But if I take a single wheel of a watch, as men take 
a single doctrine of Revelation. If I assert that the 
wheel is really a part, a constituent part of the eurious 
machine ; as men affirm that the doctrine. Predesti¬ 
nation for example, is a real and constituent part of 
the infinite scheme of redemption—what avails such 
an insulated affirmation ? 1 ask, where are the other 
wh«ds, where the combination fixed by the presiding 
hand of the maker, where the main spring, where the 
practical result in the indication of the hour of the 
day and the regulation of human affairs—as I ask 
where are the doctrines which surround the one in 
question ; where is the combination of truth fixed by 
the inspiring Spirit, where are the main principles, 
where is the practical indication of my fiielings and 
duty.> The whole Bible—tlie whole doctrine as 
staKid ill the Bible—the whole bearing and influence 
of the doctrine—the whole relative position of it as to 
other doctrines—all the inference and deductions 
from it, must lie sought for in the same divine records 
where the principle itself is revealed, in order to entitle 
our statements to the high commendation of being 
scri]>tual and authoritative. 

But we pass on to observe, 

6. That we must not force the simple meaning 

OP SCKIPTUKE, EITHER TO EXPRESS OK EXCLUDE 

MYSTERIES according to our turn of mind. Man 
is fond of extremes. But all the parts of Scripture 
are to be received. They are all of equal authority, 
though not all of equal importance. They all proceed 
from infinite wisdom; and that wisdom fixes their 
respective importance, as well as makes them a part of 
the Revelation. In a state of incipient faith, men are 
apt to pass over all the peculiar doctrines of the gospel, 
which they do not strongly feel the need of, or do not 
know how to apply. In a state of warm Cliristiaa 
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A'eliiif'and advanced familiarity with truth, men are 
apt ill some degree, ptirhaps, to omit and pass by the 
du<-trines wliieh rest on natural religion, and the pri¬ 
mary duties which immediately flow from conscience 
and the accountahleness of man. They consider them 
as not only subordinate—which they are—but useless, 
which they are not. All Revelation takes for granted 
th<' religion of nature, and cannot be understood nor 
applied without that religion being admitted either 
explicitly or implicitly. It is generally admitted im¬ 
plicitly, conscience is followed, reason is taken as a 
minister, the responsible nature of man is suited upon 
without controversy, and without direct reflection. 
But it is important to remember, that Scripture is not 
to be forced either to express or exclude mysteries. 
All the truths in Scripture are of equal authority. 
The subordinate are to be received so as not to exclude 
the highest ; and the highest so as not to omit the 
sulmrdinate. No one truth is to be so interpreted or 
so employed, as to contradict any other truth. 

It is espixdally necessary, in the present day, to 
reinemlier that we are not to search for the highest 
mysteries of Scripture, where they were never intended 
to be found, but to be content with the different mat¬ 
ters of the divine Revelation as they are simply set 
before us. Some of the most fatal errors in the church 
have arisen from a desire to find the loftiest discoveries 
of Revelation concerning Jesus Christ and the Holy 
.Spirit, in the Patriarchal history, and in the plainest 
parts of the Books of Kings. The mischiefs arising 
from Origen’s fanciful scheme of old ; the errors of 
Cocceius, in modern times; the forcible application of 
every part and portion of the Psalms to the Messiah, 
and the eagerness to find out what is called a spiritual 
sense, in opposition to th<‘ literal meaning of God's 
word, have all their origin in a discontent with the 
proportion in which the mysteries of Scripture are 
found in that divine book, and in the wild notion of 

2 H 3 
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iinposiiif! unlieard of, and new and remote and anna, 
tural senses upon the plainest narratives or most de¬ 
votional parts of the divine Records. The eflFeet is to 
take away all meaning from the whole Bible, to open 
the door for every extravagance, and to destroy that 
tine and beautiful variety which now characterises the 
inspired book of God. 

The Holy Spirit has in every part of Scripture, one 
grand meaning, and conveys one leading instruction, 
though others may by fair inference be deduced. 
Thisis the real spiritual meaning, that is, the meaning 
of a book which relates to spiritual things, and comes 
down from God to man. But some call the spiritual 
meaning a new meaning put on Scripture by a lively 
fancy. Types, prtyphecies, parables have, of course, a 
meaning beyond that which they express. But 
in all these, judgment is the interpreter, accord, 
ing to the established rules of language. Those 
parts of Scripture which are not of this character, have 
only one meaning, and that is the literal; and our 
concern is not to hunt for a new meaning which we 
call the spiri tual, but to deduce useful i iistruction from 
the plain sense of the passage. Otherwise we may 
make the Scriptures mean what we pleaSb; we may 
impose a sense of our own; and there will remain no 
certainty in Revelation.butwemay provefromit error 
as readily as truth. The Papist, the Arian, the So- 
cinian, the Neologiaii, applaud the suggestion, and 
employ it but too successfully to their own purposes. 
And the piety and good intentions of some who first 
propose sucli senses, do not lessen the mischief of the 
scheme on which they proceed, but render it more 
plausible and dangerous.' 

7- But I observe, lastly, that the peculiar character 
of Inspiration belonging to the Bihle should prevent 
our attempting to reduce truth to a too hi. 


' Scott. 
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NUTE HUMAN SYSTEM, WHICH PERHAPS GoD HAS 
NEVBI' INTENDED WE SHOULD BE ABLE TO DO. Soille 

plan of trutli,in its great outlines, is, indeed, essential— 
the apostles continually give such schemes. The deduc¬ 
tion of consequences is also necessary, for the purposes 
of discipline and good order in Christian churches. 
Confessions and articles of faith have therefore their 
use. But to frame a detailed and minute system of 
truth in the way of what is termed systematic Theo¬ 
logy, is to forget the majesty and simplicity of truth, 
to forget the limits of the human understanding, to 
forget ail we have remarked so frequently on the ig¬ 
norance of man, to forget the author and infinite per¬ 
fections of the inspired Volume. The premises are 
not all revealed. We know in part only. The mind 
of the interpreter is soon hias.sed in the exposition of 
jiarticular passages, when the trammels of a system 
hang around him. The frankness and simplicity of 
truth is lost. Many of the most important addresses 
to the consciences of sinners are weakened, and much 
of the cautionary instruction designed for true Chris¬ 
tians is omitted. Our system becomes our Bible. We 
start from its propositions as our first principles, and 
the authority of the all-perfect word is virtually under¬ 
mined. ‘ Faith itself is contracted and enfeebled. 

‘ “ For the obtaining of the information, it restetb upon the 
true and sound interpretation of the Scriptures, which are the 
fountains of the waters of life. I'he interpretations of Scrip- 
ture are of two sorts: methodical, and solute or at large. For 
this divine water, which excelleth so much that of Jacob's 
well, is drawn forth much in the same kind as natural water 
nseth to be out of wells and fountains ; either it is forced up 
into a cistern, and from thence fetched and derived for u.se ; or 
else it is drawn and received in buckets and vessels immedi¬ 
ately where it springeth; the former sort whereof, though it 
seem to be more ready, yet in my judgment is more subject to 
corrupt. This is that method which hath exhibited to us 
the scholastical divinity; whereby divinity has been reduced 
into an art, as into a cistern, and the streams of doctrine of 
positions fetched ainl derived from thence. 

‘ ‘ Certainly as those wines which flow from the first treading 
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Indeed this is the one point whicli we have been en¬ 
deavouring to illustrate and to wiiich we return. 
Our whole subject is involved in a true and lively faith. 
The direct suggestions and aids it furnishes—the 
helps which it derives from common sense and sound 
laws of language, and the cun.siderations arising from 
the peculiar character of inspiration attached to the 
divine iwords, are only so many methods which the 
principle of faith employs in her exercise on the tes¬ 
timony of God. The more simple and vigorous that 
principle is, the more will it apply itself to the devout 
study of the Scriptures in all their extent, in all their 
variety of matter, in all their authority upon the con¬ 
science. In short, the reception of the Christian reli¬ 
gion, as of divine origin, will carry with it all the de¬ 
tails of that Kevelation, and lead to all the means of 
ascertaining what it is which they include. 

But here an objection meets us. A diversity of 
interpretation is said to exist among sincere and 
devout Christians, and to render the tenor of the 
Scripture so far uncertain, and embarrass the mind 
of the sincere inquirer. 

To this we reply, that the fact itself has lieen exag¬ 
gerated—that, whatever these differences are, they are 
not chargeable upon Christianity—that they fall on 
subordinate niatUTS fur the must part—that they may 
be avoided in practice—and that the universal church 
has presented but one front of truth to mankind. 

I say THE FACT HAS BEEN UBEATEY EXAG¬ 
GERATED. There have been divers interpretations 

of the ^pes, are sweeter and better than tliose forced out by 
the press, which {'ives them tiie roughness of the Imsk aud the 
stoue ; so are those doctrines best and wholesoiuest which flo^ 
from a gentle crush of the Scriptures, and an* not wrung into 
controversies and common place. And this fmrselves we set 
down as wanting, under the title of. thk viK»i ri.owistisor 
ScaiPTURE.”—/x»rd Boron. 
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no doubt; but they have been triflinff and inconai- 
derabh,, compared with tlie direct and universal truths 
■which Christianity has tau"ht. Misguided men, 
though pious, have erred and do err ; but let us not 
lose sight of the ten thousand times ten thousand 
blessings which these very men receive and act upon. 
Arianisin, Socinianism, and Neologism have indeed, 
causi’d great evils by their corruptions of the sacred 
word ; but this is infidelity under the guise andcloke 
of Christianity, destroying the faith of Christians. A 
cold and tame interpretation, also, of the Christian 
records evaporates all their force ; but this is forma¬ 
lity under the name of faith. To all who receive the 
divine Revelation with a true faith—and with none 
other are we now concerned—the interpretation of its 
recordsissimpic,and the diversitiesof opinioiiiii noway 
weaken the mighty force of the truths communicated. 

Rut TUB DIKKKKENCES, H'lIATBV Ell THEY ARE, 
ARB NOT ClIARGBADLE UPON CuRlSTIANITY- 

just as the unnumbered evils to which the works of 
God in nature are abused, are not chargeable on na¬ 
tural religion. No: the folly of man is not to be im¬ 
puted to the infinitely wise God. Man perverts every 
blessing in some degree. The depravity of his affec¬ 
tions, the weakness of his reasoning faculties, the 
different portion of original endowment and of means 
ofimprovement with which he isen trusted, alloccasion 
a variety of judgment on some of the declarations of 
God’s will, both in the book of nature and the book of 
grace—but none prevent the operation of truth, the 
obligation of conscience, the main and coinmaading 
discoveries of the divine glory which are made. Nay, 
the very diversities of interpretation on minor details, 
prove the integrity ot the in(|uirers, the independence 
of mind with which they have sought truth, and the 
sincerity of the faith with which they embrace the 
Christian Revelation. 

For these interpretations fall for the most 
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PAHT ON SUBORDINATE MATTERS, and mcroly servo 
as a wliolesomc exereise of humility towards God, and 
forhcarance and kindness towards man. What have 
the diversitiesof opinion as to the diseiplineof ehurelies 
done, hut s<*t various bodies of Christians to work 
with redoubled activity, to jirosecute with wanner z.c'al 
one great object ? And even the differences of inter. 
j)retatioii on the fundamental doctrines of revelation, 
affe<'t not the doctrines themselves, but some circum¬ 
stances, some particular uses or inferences from them, 
whilst the capital points remain untouched. 

And the remaining evils of these different interpre¬ 
tations may be niMiNisriKii and avoided in phac- 
Tif'E, if the Scrijitures be studied with adequate htt- 
niility: if the main doctrines and dutiesof Christianity 
are kept ))rominently in view ; if the heart be faithful 
to the love of a crucified Saviour. A practical use of 
tlx' most disputed texts may be readily found, from 
the design of the sacred penman ; whilst the very di¬ 
versities are callsforfurther improvement, larger mea¬ 
sures of attention and prayer, growing acquaintance 
by the (comparison of different proposals and opi¬ 
nions, with the amplitude and virtue of the word 
of God. 

And, after all, the universal church has pre. 

SKNTED BUT ONE FRONT OF TRUTH TO MANKIND. 

Controversies have been temporary ; new and strange 
interpretations have seldom outlived the age which 
gave them birth ; differences of judgment have lieen 
conciliated. In the meantime, the whole body of sin¬ 
cere and devout Christians—those who really receive 
the Christian Revelation—have jirt'sented one unva¬ 
ried front of commanding truth; they haveexpounded 
the Scriptures in one way; they have, spoken one lana 
guage; they have been animated withone love to theiF 
(Sod and their fellow'-ereatures, for God’s sake; they 
liave found the book of inspiration, emanating from 
the fountain of wisdom, res|>ond to the language of 
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their wants, fulfil the urgency of thoir desires ; and 
.sup|>ly -ill the dire<‘tioii and joy needful for them on 
their way to heaven. 

The whole objection, in sJiort, i.s frivolous: it first 
misunderstands the facts, and then magnifies them ; 
and then argues falsely from them. No; there are 
no dilTerenees of interpretation as to main points of the 
divine records ; and the diversities that do exist on 
le.s.s particulars, are as the dust of th(‘ balanee, or the 
moats in the sunbeam, compared with the grand, 
controlling, divine discoveries of salvation to ruined 
man. 

But we hasten to apply for an instant the whole sub- 
j*‘et to oursetve.s. The real ([Uestion is. What kind of 
faith is it that we repo.se in the Holy Scriptures.^ 
t)uU INTKIIPHKTATION WII.I. PARTAKE OK THE NA- 
TirUK OF Till-: FAITH FUO.M WIIKII IT SPKINfiS.- 

Every man i.s an interpreter of .Scripture—not in 
jmblie, perhaps,—but to his own heart, to his children, 
to his family. And everyone interprets according to 
the moral and religious state of his mind. This di. 
vidcs the readers of the Bible into two grand ela.sse.s ; 
tho.se whohii\ e a true and living faith, the operation 
of grace—and tho.se who have only a dead and specu¬ 
lative assent, the produce of mere unassisted nature. 

TlIU VITAI. ClIllI.STIANITV OF TJIK HEART CAN 
AI.ONK interpn-t aright, because it reads with faith, it 
reads with genuine submission of .soul, it roads with 
an honest desiri- to know the will of (iod, it reads 
with some experience of the blessings treated of, it 
reads with ])rayer for the Holy Sjiirit. This kind of 
Christianity i-aii employ aright the various rules of or¬ 
dinary laneuage, unuer the guidance of plain sense. 
’This kind of (diristianity can be aided by the sugges¬ 
tions we have oll'ered on the peculiar character of in¬ 
spiration attached to the Christian records. But a 
HKKKI.V NOHiNAU ANo SPECULATIVE Christianity 
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pan do nothing as an interpreter of the divine word. 
It may discuss some incidental matters, arrange his¬ 
torical testimonies, settle a genealogy, argue a various 
reading ; but what ean it make of the infinitely mo. 
mentous discoveries of Revelation which faith alone 
can receive and api)ly.^ This Christianity wants 
not an interpreter, but conversion; not direction, 
but life; not the common aids of literary remark, 
but the transcendent helps of the Holy Spirit. 

What, then, is voun iNTunmETATioN op the 
HOi.Y BOOK Tell me its nature, and I will tell you 
what your faith is, and what the state of mind in 
which that faith resides. 

But the ease is plain. Multitudes of professed 
Christians read the Bible with a veil upon their hearts. 
They see, but jierceive not; they read, but understand 
not; they hear, but they comprehend not. The de¬ 
fect is not in the object, but the faculty; not in the 
book of God, but in the will of man; not in the smaller 
errors of interi)retation, but in the want of the first 
elements and materials of religious perception. 

Let each one, then, who is conscious that he has 
never understood his Bible—that it has been as a 
sealed book—thait its mysteries havebeenastumbling- 
block,and itsdoetrinos as foolishness to him —humbek 

HIMSELF BEFOHK THE THRONE OP MEROV, AND 
IMPLORE THE GRACE OF THE ILLUMINATING SPI¬ 
RIT ; let him seek that aid which removesimpediinents 
and obstacles from the mind; which changes the heart; 
which abas(>s the soul under a sense of sin, and ele. 
vates it with the hope of pardon in Jesus Christ. 
Then ail will be clear. Interpretation will become, as 
I before observed, rather intuition than reasoning. 
All the mysteries of salvation will lie open in their 
practical use to his eager view; the import and force 
of every part of Scripture will commend itself to his 
conscience; the inward possession of the blessings 
treated of will correspond with the description of them 
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as flu- impression on the softened wax answers to the 
seal ; a.id diversities of interpretation will shrink into 
their true insignifieanee. 

This is the craiid distinetion. Do we interpret the 
Bible by grave or by nature ; by mere reason, or by 
the aid of the Holy Spirit; by dint of labour and 
study, or by experience ; by the powers of science and 
the application of intellect, or the voice of conscience 
and the feelings of the heart? Do we rest satisfied 
with the shell and surface of Christianity, external and 
incidental matters, atheoretic scheme of doctrine, and 
the creed of a national church : or do we penetrate to 
the life and interior meaning of Christianity, reach its 
essential discoveries, understand its scheme of salva¬ 
tion, and adhere to it from an inward perception of its 
unspeakable benefits ? 

If, on thisall-importantquestion,any doubt remains, 
let us solve it by skkkino more earnkstey ani> 
nECisivELV EOR THE AIDS OK GRACE ; let iis exa¬ 
mine our state In-fore God ; let us, by prayer, imbibe 
and drinkin the heavenly influences; let us never rest 
satisfied till weknowthetruth, andthetruth has made 
us free from the chains and degradation of sin and 
Satan. 

And let the sincere student of Scripture, whose faith 
and love are bringing into hisheart all the treasures of 
the divine word, grow and advance in that iiir.Mii.iTY 
AND TENiiERNEss OP SPIRIT, wliicli arc the best pre¬ 
servatives against the minor evils of different interpre¬ 
tations of Scripture. The real danger from thesi- evils 
is not from the passages thus expounded in various 
manners, but from thi- self-will, the pertinacity, the 
dognratisni, the spirit of controversy, which the great 
spiritual adversary may take occasion to infuse. Hu¬ 
mility and love preserve our own rights of judgment 
entire, but avoidthebitterfruits of obstinacy and divi¬ 
sion. The vital and fundamental points are held in 
meekness and charity ; the incidental ones in silent 

VOI,. 11. 2 I 
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and unobtrusive opinion ; whilst that blessed time is 
waited for, in which the operations of the intellect and 
the emotions of the heart shall be for ever harmonized 
in the revelations of a world, where knowledge and 
love will be united in their highest exercises, never 
to be disjoined or clouded through eternity. 
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THK UNIVERSAL OBLIGATION WHICH LIES UPON 
EVERY HUMAN BEING TO OBEY DIVINE RE¬ 
VELATION. 


John iii. 18—21. 

He that believeth, is not condemned ; but he ttuit be- 
lieveth not is condemned already, because he hath 
not believed in the name of the only-begotten Son 
of God. And this is the condemnation, that light 
is come into the world ; and men loved darkness 
rather than Ught, because their deeds were evil. 
For every one that doeth evil, hateth the light, 
neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be 
reproved. But he that doeth truth, cometh to the 
light, that his deeds may be made manifest tluif 
they are wrought in God. 

Wb have done with the evidences of Christianity; we 
have conciuded our argument. We turn now to en¬ 
treaty, to feeling, to the impression which we desire 
to leave on every heart; to the universal obligation 
under which every one of ns lies to receive the Chris¬ 
tian Revelation with a true and lively faith ; such a 
&ith as carries with it all the practical ends for which 
Christianity was designed, and terminates in kvkr- 

LASTINO SALVATION. 

Nothing can be a stronger proof of the corruption 

2 1 2 
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of man, than that any topic like this should be neces¬ 
sary. We might have supposed that the question 
would have been to convince men that they were per¬ 
mitted to share in such vast blessings. We might 
have supposed that the difficulty would have been to 
persuade them that the fountain of grace and salvation 
stood really open to all; that God invited his fallen 
creatures to happiness; that he welcomed a weary, 
heavy-laden world to truth and rest. 

And this is indeed, the question With every peni¬ 
tent and contrite inquirer. The difficulty is then 
raised, not upon man’s part, whether he will receive 
the blessing or not, but as it regards the oflended 
Majesty of heaven—whether it be indeed permitted 
to4he sinner to approach his footstool, and drink of the 
fountain of felicity and joy. When the heart is sub¬ 
missive, there is no want of simplicity in appreciating 
the evidence, no want of eagerness to partake of the 
benefits; butmuch fearand apprehension lestit should 
lose such unspeakable mercies through unworthiness 
or unbelief. 

But with the great mass of mankind the case is the 
reverse. Nothing is so difficult as to convince them 
of the paramount obligations of Christianity. They 
slight its claims; they elude its demands of faith and 
obedience; they efface from their hearts the deep im¬ 
pressions which truth from time to time infixes. 

It becomes, therefore, most important to set dis- 
tinctly before them the universal obligation under 
which every human being lies, to submit to the 
Christian Bevelation. 

Now, we may argue this, or rather enforce this— 
for I attain firom further direct argument—by re. 
minding you that men are already bound to obey and 
love Gm by the stkonobst antboedemt obbisa- 
TI0N8; that Christianity is so excellent in itself, that 
THK SLIGHTEST EXTEBNAL EVIDENCE is sufficient tO 
oblige men to obey it; that the simplicity, va- 
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DBNCEH with which Christianity is actually surround¬ 
ed, increase this obligation ; that the duty is augment¬ 
ed by the particular advantages which we have 
each respectively enjoyed; and that the whole is 
carried to the utmost height by its vast discove¬ 
ries AND TBB IMMENSE INTERESTS WHICH ARB AT 
STAKE. 

And do Thou, O blessed Lord God, vouchsafe to 
assist us! Do Thou dispose every ear to attend! Do 
Thou dissipate every prejudice from our understand¬ 
ings, and discharge every passion from our hearts! 
Do Thou excite in each breast an ardent desire for that 
grace, which alone can cause truth to penetrate and 
renew the soul, and give efficacy and success to all 
those evidences with which thou hast been pleased to 
accompany thy gospel! 

I. We observe, in the first place, that men abb 

ALREADY BOUND TO LOVE AND OBEY GoD BY THB 

STRONGEST ANTECEDENT OBLIGATIONS; and are 
therefore by no means at liberty to receive or reject 
Christianity at their mere option. 

The question is not between Christianity, and no 
moral and religious accountableness whatever; butbe- 
tween that accountableness, dreary and awful, without 
assistance and without joy, and the same acconntable- 
ness relieved by the gracious discoveries of Christi. 
anity. We are addressing those who admit the bonds 
of essential religion. With the atheist we have no. 
thing to do in the present argument. "Do not 
imagine, then,"—I adopt the language of a great 
writer,'—"that you can consult your tranquillity 
by shaking off the incumbrance of Revelation. Do 
not imagine you may live without religion, the fear 
of God, restraining your passions, mortifying your 
lusts, making sacrifices from a sense of duty, if you 
> Robert Hull. 
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can succeed in getting rid of the New Testament. 
You may shake olT the restraints of the Christian re¬ 
ligion ; but you will not on that account shake off the 
restraints of religion. Christianity did not give birth 
to religion. Christ was not the author of religion— 
did not come into the world to teach religion. Had 
the Son of God not come forth from the presence of 
the Father into the world, religion would have re¬ 
mained in all its extent and obligation. The law of 
God was already promulgated; the obligation of man 
to love and serveGod would have remained unaltered— 
the chain which connects man with the Deity, undis- 
solved. Our blessed Saviour came not to make you 
religious, but to make you happy by religion. If he 
had not come, indeed, the religion of nature could 
only have breathed the accents of despair and misery. 
Whether you choose to be the disciples of Christ or 
not, you are previously under his law, and that law 
you have broken. Let the New Testament be a de¬ 
ception—Jesus Christ an impostor; yet a judgment 
to come is certain. Every secret thing will be brought 
to light. Whether you shall taste, indeed, of the 
divine goodness, depends upon the truth of the gos¬ 
pel ; whether you entertain any hope of pardon, enjoy 
communion with God as a Father, experience the con¬ 
solations of religion, be justified by faith, and die in 
the full assurance of hope ; this is alone the gift of 
the religion of Christ. If you reject this, you reject 
your remedy, your medicine, the only antidote to 
your misery. Youf guilt, apostacy, ruin, is the great 
foundation on which all the statements concerning a 
Saviour rest; the things supposed and taken for 
granted. Let no man think he can quiet his mind by 
shaking off the fear of judgment, by rejecting reveal^ 
religion. The only consolation you can derive by re¬ 
fusing to be guided by the New Testament, is to lose 
the hopes of religion; to stand, in relation to God, as 
an enemy, when you might have been reconciled to 
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him by the blood of his Son, adopted into his family, 
and made heirs of eternal life. l)o not imagine that 
you are in a state of safety, because you go out of 
hearing of the voice of Christ, the great Deliverer.” 

Nor is this the only obligation under which we al¬ 
ready lie, with respect to God and religion. Another 
follows. Let it never be forgotten, that if Christianity 
be true, it is not a matter left to our option 
whether we will receive it or not. Human authority 
cannot constrain; but divine can and does. It is a 
fatal mistake to suppose that it is left to our choice 
whether we will receive Christianity or not, so that 
we are under no direct moral obligation to believe in 
it and obey it. On the contrary, we are under the 
strongest and most indispensable, supposing the re¬ 
ligion to be true. Man is not left to his option; and 
he knows he is not: his whole moral nature, his con¬ 
science, the reason of the case, his common under¬ 
standing, tells him the obligations he is under to 
submit to the greatest communication which God ever 
made to man. What! when God has provided a 
scheme for the salvation of mankind before the ages; 
when he has proposed that scheme by many succes¬ 
sive revelations of himself; when he has separated a 
chosen family from the rest of the world, to serve as 
a repository of his counsels; when he has sent out 
many holy men and prophets, to signify beforehand 
the glories of a new kingdom, which he meant to 
establish upon earth, and to prepare men for the re¬ 
ception of it; when, after all these preludes, he has 
astonished the world with the completion of his ador¬ 
able counsels, by sending forth his only-begotten Son, 
the express image of his person, to take upon him our 
nature, and to suffer and die for us; and by raising up 
apostles and evangelists, under the guidance of his 
Holy Spirit, to record these amazing transactions, 
and, by the attestation of stupendous miracles, to 
spread the knowledge of them over the face of the 
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earth:—when this, and ranch more has been done by 
the Almighty, to usher in the gospel, think not that 
all this mighty apparatus is to be thrown away on our 
caprice or obstinacy; and that, after all, we may be 
at liberty to reject his whole design, or take as much 
or as little of it as our wayward fancies should suggest 
to us. No: as well may we think to overturn the 
everlasting mountains, or push the earth itself from 
its centre, as to defeat or set aside one tittle of that 
eternal purpose which God hath purposed in Christ 
Jesus. To whomsoever the sound of the gospel comes, 
whether he will hear, or whether he will forbear, by 
that gospel he must stand or fall. Tlirough faith in 
Christ, he may inherit the promises; if he withhold 
that faith, it is not at his option to have no concern 
in the threatenings of his affronted Sovereign.* Ac¬ 
cordingly, the gospel proceeds on the footing of my 
text. “ He that believeth" is exempted from condem¬ 
nation, and entitled to eternal life; but “ he that 
believeth not, is condemned already,” because he 
“ hateth the light, and coraeth not to the light," but 
prefers darkness to it, from the consciousness “ that 
his deeds are evil." “ For every one that doeth truth,” 
and acts as an accountable being, “ cometh to the 
light,” and accepts and rejoices in the gospel, which 
sheds it upon a darkened world. 

These, then, are the antecedent considerations. 
Whether Christianity be true or not, you are under 
the essential obligations of religion as due from a 
creature to his Creator; and if it be true—as it most 
assuredly is—it is not left to our option, but we are 
bound by the most solemn sanctions to believe in it 
and obey it. These are primary principles. May 
your hearts yield to them 1 You see how the case 
stands. We do not so much argue as entreat and 
persuade. 

Let us proceed:— 

■ Bishop Hold. 
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II. To remind you that Christianity is so ex¬ 
cellent IN ITSELE, that TUB SLIGHTEST EXTER¬ 
NAL EVIBENCE IS SUFFICIENT TO OBLIGE MEN TO 
OBEY IT. 

I need not surely dwell on this point. You have 
not so soon forgotten the adaptation of Christianity to 
the obvious state and wants of man. ‘ You have not 
so soon forgotten the excellency and elevation of its 
doctrines,” the purity and beauty of its morals,’ the 
inimitable character of its Founder,” and its tendency 
to promote in the highest degree the welfare of man¬ 
kind.' The impression is still deep of the internal 
constitution and framework of Christianity. How 
worthy of God, how suitable to the whole state and 
desires and aspirations of man. Yes; the remedial, 
con.soliiig nature of the gospel, its sootliiiig and puri¬ 
fying character, its gentle and yet powerful operations 
of grace upon the heart, its knowledge of all the secret 
springs of human conduct, proclaim, as with tlie voice 
of an angel, the author from whence it .sprung. The 
three facts there di.scloscd, the fali. of man, tin; 

KEDEMPTION OF MAN, the RESIHIBECTION OF MAN, 

have the impress of God upon them, and answer to 
the exact necessities of a ruined world. To comply 
with the demands of such a religion, is to act on all 
the obligations of natitral religion, only in a higher 
degree and with new energy. To follow it, is to 
obey what conscience dictates, only in a purer and 
more uniform manner. To believe in it, is to find a 
remedy for all our moral maladies, and an incentive 
to all our duties. Its mysteries are the sources of the 
most holy affections of the heart, and the most stre¬ 
nuous obedience of the life. All is congruous, pure, 
elevated, consoling, efficacious. 

Such, then, being the excellency of Christianity, 
the obligation of obeying it rests on no minute and 
' l,ect. .Xl\'. ’ XV. ’ Lcct. XVI. 

< i.pct. XVII. ' i.cct. xvni 
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doubtful details of evidence; almost any external 
proof is enough for deciding the question practically; 
the lowest probability carries with it weight enough 
to turn the scale. I enter, therefore, into no dispute 
about this thing or that thing. I neglect all petty 
considerations, and I put it on this broad footing—the 
religion is so excellent that it binds man, in point of 
conscience as a moral agent, under the government of 
Almighty God, if theoutward and historical evidences 
be at all satisfactory. Such a religion wants little evi¬ 
dence but itself. And every man that knows any 
thing of its real character, and is not totally lost to 
all sense of right and wrong, feels this. 

Take any part of the wide subject of evidences that 
you please—the authenticity, the lives and deaths of 
the apostles, the propagation, the miracles, the pro¬ 
phecies—there is enough in any one to carry the 
practical Judgment along with it. I am not now 
arguing—when we treated the evidences in their 
intellectual and moral force, we showed the whole 
extent of them—I am now persuading, recalling, 
reimpressing. 

Remember, in human life man is governed by pro¬ 
babilities; he is compelled often on the most moment¬ 
ous occasions to act on a very low probability; he not 
unfrequently takes steps with the chances strongly 
against him ; as when the duration of life, or the suc¬ 
cess of a scheme of commercial enterprise is calcu¬ 
lated upon. Where an object is in itself desirable, 
and the plan commends itself to their judgment, men 
seldom wait for evidences at all, but act at once on the 
innate dictate of feeling. Especially if a remedy be 
brought for a disease, or a deliverance announced for 
a captive, or a beneficial gift proffered to one in dis¬ 
tress, men do not wait for arguments and the balancing 
of probabilities, but they feel, accept, appropriate the 
benefit. 

Much more, then, doth Christianity bring with it 
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all the moral obligations that can bind man. Here 
is a remedy divinely procured. Here is a deliver¬ 
ance wrought at immense cost ; here is a gift which 
willenrich usforeternity. We want notargumentsand 
intellectual discourse—or very littleof them; we want 
not evidences and credentials—or only in the slightest 
degree; we want feeling,perceptionofourneed,a heart 
to welcome, to believe in, to obey the joyful proposals. 

The mistake, if there should be one in receiving it, 
cannot be fatal where the whole religion is so holy, so 
lovely, so beneficial to man. To receive such a Re¬ 
velation cannot but be safe, right, obligatory. To 
reject it, indeed, would require quite another course. 
Because, whilst a few evidences are enough to warrant 
our obedience where all falls in with our previous 
duties and corresponds with the voice of conscience ; 
to reject such a religion would demand positive proofs, 
stronger and more conclusive than those by which it 
is supported—which has never even been pretended. 
To receive a Revelation so pure and excellent on its 
own intrinsic merits, is one thing; but to refuse its 
claims, if we take that course, will require the com¬ 
plete establishment of a case against Christianity. 
We must then go into the whole positive Iwdy of his¬ 
torical evidences, and each of these must be outweigh¬ 
ed by positive historical evidences on the other side. 
Common sense and conscience dictate this distinction. 
I may receive a holy and good religion without going 
fully into evidences, if I please; but I cannot reject 
it without a thorough examination. But such an ex- 
amination no one, with whom we are concerned, will 
venture to propose. 

It is imj^rtant, however, that this consideration 
should press with its full weight upon the heart. I 
am speaking of the moral obligation which lies oh 
every human being to obey the Christian religion ; 
and I say it is so infinitely excellent and holy, that 
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we need not trouble ourselves with reviewing and 
eonimitting to memory all the details of evidence ; the 
slightest recollections are enough to carry the cause. 
The case proves itself. 

I go further : a single reflection settles the question. 
If ihere be any Revelation given from God to man, 
the Christian is that Revelation ; since no other can 
for an instant be compared with it in respcjct either of 
outward proof or internal excellency ; and this Reve¬ 
lation actually accomplishes the purposes fur whch it 
professes to be given—the restoration of n>aii to hinu 
8 (!lf, to God, to happiness. This consideration is 
enough to sway the judgment of any reasonable and 
accountable creature. 

And do you not feel this ? Do you not know that 
you do not want proofs, but obedience; that the ob¬ 
stacles to faith are not in Christianity, but in your- 
.selves.’ Yes, ! am persuaded you suspect at least 
that such a holy religion is indeed from God ; and 
must and does claim and demand your submission. I 
remind you, then, of the obligation which these prln- 
<!iples bring with them. I ask you in the sight of 
that Almighty God, before whose bar we shall soon 
stand, whetb(!r you are not bound to yield to a Reve¬ 
lation of his grace so ri<‘h and exuberant as that of 
Christianity ? I want to gain you to salvation. I 
dispute not—I {wrsuadc. I want a cordial, pene¬ 
trating sense of guilt to awaken your fears. I want a 
view of a reconciled Father in Jesus Christ to attract 
your love. I want a perception of your need of the 
influence of the Holy Spirit to lead you to prayer for 
the blessing. I want the hopes and pros{)ect8 of im¬ 
mortality to animate your efforts. I set aside reason¬ 
ing. I speak to the conscience. Be the evidences 
forcible or slight; be they few or many; lie they 
demonstrative or only probable; they are enough, on 
the lowest estimate, to carry with them the moral . 
obligation of such a religion. 
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But how much are these reflections strengthened, 
when we consider, 

III. The rbai. simplicity, variety, indepbnd- 

ENCE, AND FORCE OF THE EVIDENCES OF CHRIS¬ 
TIANITY. 

We made the concessions of the former head, in 
order to disarm opposition and touch the heart. We 
left the conscience to its spontaneous influence. We 
said that such a religion, with almost any evidence, 
was excellent enough to carry conviction to the human 
heart. ■' 

But the truth is, there never was such an assem¬ 
blage of proofs of every species capable of aflecting 
and swaying man, as in the Christian religion. 

1. Mark their simplicity. Like the works of 
nod in nature, there is an inartificial, simple beauty 
in them, calculated to strike every beholder. The 
apostles go forth to preach the gospel—they suspend 
the ordinary laws of nature—they appeal to their di¬ 
vine Master’s name andauthority—theyperform their 
miraculous works under all circumstances, and before 
enemies as well as friends—the fitcts are admitted by 
their bitterest opponents—the religion spreads on the 
footing of them. What a straight-forward appeal this 
to the common sense of mankind! 

A series of wonderful events is predicted, during a 
period of four thousand years, with every variety of 
circumstance, aflTecting all the nations of the world; 
centering in the person and kingdom of the Son of God, 
fulfilled and fulfillingbeforetheeyes of mankind, going 
on still in thepresent age as in each past mie. Can any 
proof be more simple and intelligible ? It is an evi¬ 
dence accompanying the religion in every age; as the 
miracles were a proof attending the first. I want no 
chain of arguments to convince me of the true infer, 
ence. It is the omniscient God attesting his own 

VOL. II. 2 K 
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Revelation by unfolding something of the secret roll 
of his decrees. 

We might retrace all our preceding Lectures. The 
majesty and simplicity of a divine hand, are apparent 
every where. Consider, I entreat you, how this goes 
to augment the obligation of receiving Christianity. 

2. But observe the variety of these evidences. 
We have been obliged to groupe them in masses in 
our jirecedingLectures; but the truth is, the evidences 
of Christianity are unnumbered—^infinitely diversified 
—arising from the most remote quarters—stamped 
with fte same endless and exuberant richness which 
characterises all the works of the great God. 

Enter any of the fields of natural science; what 
simplicity, what sublime dignity and grandeur ! and 
yet, when you come to analyze the parts, what 
variety, what combination, what new elements and 
powers, what processes of renovation and decay, of 
support and exhaustion—what wisdom, what contri¬ 
vance, what results! 

It is thus in the Christian Evidences. The variety 
of them is as surprising as their simplicity. Yon take 
any part—the authenticity of the books, for instance, 
in which the Revelation is contained—you begin the 
inquiry; you become by degrees a little acquainted 
with the subject; you dig in the mine as the vein 
opens before you. New and unlooked-for proofs 
crowd on your mind. The variety of attestation, 
Christian, Jewish, Heathen, to our sacred books; the 
quotations made from them in the first century; the 
style and manner of those quotations; the admission 
of Jewish and Pagan adversaries j every thing con¬ 
spires, with infinite variety of form and circumstance, 
to the same result. 

And this variety appears, not only in the number 
of the evidences and the exhaustless elements found 
in each, but also in the difpkrsnt class of ma- 
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TBRiAr.g which constitute the body of eatih proof. 
Miracles, with their instant and irresistible appeal to 
the senses, are one kind of evidence. Prophecy with 
its slow and silently stccumulated testimony, flowing 
like a stream down the course of ages, is another. 
The propagation effected in the face of a hostile world, 
and amidst the terrors of martyrdom, is a third. The 
credibility derived from a critical examination of the 
style and manner of our books, and a comparison of 
their main flicts with the contemporary historians, is 
a totally distinct proof from all the preening; but not 
more distinct than the character of our Lord And 
all these stand quite separate from the argumenT, from 
the tendency. And this again from the inward wit¬ 
ness which Christianity offers to raise in every breast 
that will fairly make the experiment. 

This variety meets, in a remarkable manner, the 
diversity of human faculties and habits of thought, as 
well as the multiform bodies of men in different a^es 
and remote parts of the world. There is that which 
is suitable to the cast of mind of the profound philo¬ 
sopher, the accurate student of mathematical science, 
the residcr of history, the classical scholar, the natu¬ 
ralist, the statesman, if only they will examine the 
question with candour and sincerity of mind. There 
is in the same storehouse of evidences, matters adapted 
to the savage just emerging from barbarism, the child 
with its first opening powers, the inexperience of 
youthful and inquisitive research, and the infirmity of 
decaying years. No turn of mind can fail, not only 
of substantial conviction, but of a conviction congenial 
to its peculiar associations of thought and course of 
study. 

The different ages of mankind are, again, as much 
consulted in this variety, as the classes of individuals. 
From the first dawn of Revelation in the garden of 
Eden, during the ages when it was handed down by 
oral tradition, till the mission of Moses and the pub- 
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lication of the Pentateuch, there were proofs of the 
divine will adapted for each respective period. The 
miracles and prophecies—the immediate hand of the 
Lord extended and displayed, were sensible evidences 
to the ages which elapsed during the legal economy. 
When the gospel was promulgated, its credentials ac¬ 
companied it, as they attend it still, with every 
variety of attestation, suitable to more modem periods 
of time. 

In short, the diversity of the kinds of proof seem to 
flow from the various attributes and perfections of the 
Almmkty, and to pledge his glorious character in the 
sight m mankind. ■ The miracles seem to proclaim 
his power; the prophecies, his knowledge and under¬ 
standing ; the propagation, his providential govern¬ 
ment ; the morals, his holiness; the doctrines, his 
wisdom and love; the character of Christ, his grace 
and condescension; the effects upon mankind, his 
benevolence; the inward witness of the Spirit, his 
fidelity to his promises. Thus each separate ray is 
heightened by the combined glory of the rest, and 
unites in casting one concentrated effulgence upon the 
Revelation of the divine w’ill to man. In how great a 
degree this consideration augments the duty of a 
coidial reception of the gospel, I need not say. 

3. But consider the inoefendencb of these proofs 
one of the other. They are not the continuation of 
one species of evidence, but the concurrence of 
independent testimonies, which might, each of them, 
have failed, humanly speaking, to unite in the proof. 
The miracles are one branch; the prophecies are an¬ 
other division, not of the same sort, not always pro¬ 
nounced by the same lips, nor published in the same 
age, and not following by necessary consequence the 
one from the other. The propagation is a third por¬ 
tion still independent qf the two preceding ones: the 
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pood effects another—the internal evidences constitute 
a new scries—the inward experience of the Christian 
promises a still different. Tliese are independent cre¬ 
dentials deposed by distinct agents, many of them 
arising from circumstances quite unexpected; others 
open to our actual investigation at the present hour; 
some created in our own breasts, and springing from 
our personal obedience to the gospel. 

This independent character makes it yet more im¬ 
possible that the Christian Revelation should not be 
from God. Suppose, for a moment, tliat one class of 
the Christian testimonies had been invented bjliticked 
and designing men; yet these same individuals could 
never have controlled the events of distant apes, or the 
wills of persons in remote parts of the world. These 
men could never have infused the lieneficial tendency 
into the religion. These men could least of all have 
commanded that almighty power which interposed for 
the 11 rst establishment of the gospel. Nothing is more 
difficult than to support a forgery of ever so limited an 
extent. Truth will appear. But to suppose a forgery 
which must have ramified over the whole earth, have 
secured independent sources of proof, have called in a 
divine power, and yet never have acted so as to betray 
itself, is infinitely too absurd an idea to be entertained 
fur an instant. 

This independence of the proofs goes yet further; 
it regards the moral, as well as the physical impossi¬ 
bility of any deception being practised. Suppose for¬ 
gery to contaminate one division of evidences: for 
example, the testimony of the apostles to the resur¬ 
rection of their Master and Lord, and the sincerity of 
their belief in that commanding'fact. Then all their 
design was hypocritical, dishonest, of the basest des- 
cription of imposture. Then the men were at bottom 
the most depraved and infamous of their race. And 
yet their doctrine is so pure and sublime; the morals 
they teach so holy and extensive ; the consistency of 
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their testimony even to death so entire; their unblem¬ 
ished and disinterested lives so free from reproach ; 
the persecution, contumely, loss of liberty and ease, 
and deaths by actual martyrdom which they endured, 
so unparalleled; that nothing but the truth of their 
story, and the sincerity of their belief, and the sus¬ 
taining power and aid of the Almighty, <!an account 
for their conduct. The independent evidences thus 
make a delusion impossible. 

Not only so. Tlie same talents and cast of mind 
and r^h of thought which could have invented one 
kind dPlestimony, would have disqualified them from 
succeeding in the others. They could invent mira¬ 
culous stories, for instance; but could the same minds, 
or any minds but the most pure, have invented the 
cliaracter of Christ, or the morals, or the holy ten¬ 
dency.!' This is saying little. Could any minds, 
however pure, have discovered, or have described, or 
have imposed, such new and unheard-of purity as 
appears in the Christian religion ? No; whatever 
way you turn yourself, the independence of the Chris¬ 
tian Kvidences aifords mutual checks the one on the 
other, and makes it impossible that the whole should 
be a forgery. 

Open, then, your mind to the additional obligation 
arising from this remarkable fact. See the independ¬ 
ence, as well as tlie variety, of the Christian evidence 
bearing on your conscience and persuading you to 
obedience. 

4. I say nothing on the fohce which these united 
considerations give to the whole proof. Force is a 
word far too limited; it is an overwhelming tide of 
conviction ; it is a *brilliant and refulgent burst of 
glory surrounding the Christian doctrine. No one of 
these various kinds of proof has ever been fairly dis¬ 
proved. They have stood, each of them, for eighteen 
hundred years, open to the scrutiny of the world. 
The separate force of each has gone on augmenting 
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by the "vents of history and the progress of the human 
mind in sound reasoning. The combined force com¬ 
prehends every species of probable argument, sustain. 

by positive matters of fact, which can influence 
man; and is receiving fresh confirmations by the ful- 
filment of prophecies, the attestations of history, the 
discovery of manuscripts, coins and medals of ancient 
times, in every age. 

This force is best estimated by contrasting it with 
the decreasing evidences of every other religion or 
pretended religion. The proofs, such as they were, 
of the heathen mythologies have long waned and 
gone out. The proofs of Mahometanism have been 
for ages abandoned. The evidences of the different 
idolatrous religions of Africa and India, of America 
or the South Sea Islands, cannot for an instant bear 
the light. The pretended sufficiency claimed by'na¬ 
tural religion diminishes in force, every year, by the 
loud condemnation of facts and experience. But the 
evidences of Christianity remain in undecayed vigour 
and augmented brightness. 

In fact, the Christian religion is the only religion in 
the world which rested originally on decided and dis¬ 
tinct and reasonable claims to the obedience of men, 
and which has sustained those claims through a series 
of ages, and exhibits now a bold and intelligible front 
to the observation of mankind. There never was a re¬ 
ligion but the Christian (under which I include the 
preparatory Revelation) that laid any one just preten¬ 
sion to the faith of its followers. 

And at this moment Christianity is the only reli¬ 
gion in the world that advances any fair claim on our 
belief. The unsubstantial grounds of other religions 
sink and disappear before the least inquiry; those of 
the Christian increase and strengthen the more they 
are examined. 

So that this question is between Christianity and no 
religion at all. If Christianitj' be not defensible, no 
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one with whom we have to do, will support the pre¬ 
tensions of any other. * 

With this accumulated evidence, which it is impos- 
sible adequately toappreciate—which, initssimplicity, 
its variety, its independence, and its force, baffles, like 
all the other works of God, the powers of man fully to 
develop—Christianitymeetsthe moral and accountable 
being to whom it is addressed. Christianity, so excel¬ 
lent in itself, as scarcely to require any evidence, pos¬ 
sesses in fact every species; and then comes to man, 
already under the antecedent obligations and natural 
bonds to his Maker and Benefactor; and says to him, 
‘ Give me your attention; yield up to me your pas¬ 
sions ; submit to me your will; open to me your in¬ 
tellectual and moral powers. 1 will enlighten, and 
restore, and console, and bless you; 1 will teach you 
the source of your present errors and ignorance ; I 
will lay open to you the whole of your malady; I will 
guide you to the fountain of salvation. Bow only your 
proud rebellious intellect; pretend not to divine all the 
reasons of my conduct; submit to that state of proba¬ 
tion, both as to knowledge and duty, which I assign 
you. Lo, I offer all needful succour. The aids of 
grace, the strength and illumination of the Holy Spirit 
are before you. Yield, then, the contest. You can- 
not overcome, if you persevere in resistance; you are 
bound by every moral tie that can surround man ; you 
are in my power ; you cannot elude nor defy with 
safety my vengeance.’ 

Yes, my brethren, I hope 1 have, in some measure, 
gained my cause. Surely my pleading with you, for 
your own happiness, will not be wholly in vain. 

I have touched on the grounds of the obligations 
under whiclt you lie. Bear with me whilst I remind 
you, 

IV. Of the PARTICtlLAB AOVANTAOES WHICH 
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BACH OP I'OU HAS RBSPBCTIVKLV ENJOVKU, AND 
WHICH UN8PEAKAB1.V AUGMENT THE DUTY OF 
BELIEVING IN CHRISTIANITY. Fof, llPSideS thOSC 

evidences which lie open to ^he universal attention of 
mankind, God has been surrounding you with eireum. 
stances of advantage for weighing these proofs, and 
for complying with the obligations arising from them. 
The country in which you were born, the events of life 
which a good providence has ordered, the strivings of 
the Holy Spirit with your conscience, the advice, and 
examples, and prayers of ministers and friends have 
bound your duty upon you with additional ties. 

1. For you were not born in a heathen 
LAND, far from the knowledge of Christ, where no 
sabbath.rest invited you to religion ; no profession of 
the gospel in your country called your notice to its 
claims; but where all was buried in nature’s night. 
You might have had yonrlotcast in such nations, with 
the millions of the heathen, and have had no means of 
information as to Christianity, but such as some bene¬ 
volent missionary might bring you. But you were 
born in a Christian country. Religion received you in 
her arms; she took you, and admitted you into the 
Christian church ; she washed you in the waters of 
baptism; she committed you to Christian parents and 
friends; she put the sacr^ Volume into your hands; 
she has followed you with her prayers. 

Nor was it in a dark period of the Christian dispeii. 
sation that you were born, nor in a country where the 
grossest corruptions of it prevailed. No; you were 
bom in a pure and enlightened day; in a protestant 
land ; under a government and laws which respected 
and upheld the Christian &ith, at a time when tlie 
efforts of infidelity had been exposed by the horrors of 
the continental philosophy and the crimes of infidels 
and scoffers ; when the facts as to the darkness and 
depravity of heathen nations had lieen demonstrated in 
the clearest manner; and the beneficial tendency of 
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Christianity had been proved in the missions abroad, 
and the revived attention to religion at home. But 
these are not all your particular advantages. 

2. ThR KVBNTS ok I.IKK HAVK BKRN SO OB- 
DBRRD BY THB GRACIOUS PROVIUKNCK OK Goi), aS, 

on various oeeasions, to aid the tendency of these ex¬ 
ternal circumstances of birth. 

Yes, there is not one before me, but has been led, 
at one time or other, by the course of events, to addi- 
tional means of salvation. Changes in your pursuits 
have brought you within the reach of the good and 
pious. Journeys and retirements have afforded you 
p*“culiar seasons of recollection. The consequences of 
folly and sin have l)een demonstratc'd to you in your 
own case, or in that of others. lJi.sa))pointments in 
your most ardent expectations have made you feel the 
uncertainty of this world’s happiness, and the necessity 
of seeking after that which Christianity presents. Un¬ 
expected blessings and deliverances have been vouch¬ 
safed you in seasons of peculiar emergency ; your life 
has l)een span-d ; disease has been stopj)ed when at its 
height; death has been arrested as he W'as entering 
your altode. Retrace the history of your life, and the 
mercies of a providential care will be mwt apparent. 
Nor have the least important moments Ix-en those of 
(>eculiar affliction, deep domestic calamities, and per¬ 
sonal .sorrows. In these events God has spoken to you 
in the interior of the heart; religion has appeared in 
its just excellence; and interposing passions and pur¬ 
suits have 8U8|>ended their fascinations. What use 
have you made of these occurrences ? Have you 
looked up to the hand which guided you unseen ? 
Have you considered the obligations of obedience to 
his Revelation, as augmented by these appointments 
of the Almighty i 

3. And what have you done in consequence of 

TIIOSK MOTIONS OK TUB BI.RSSBU SpiRIT, whicll 

have not failed to suggest to you the necessity of sub- 
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mission to your God ? You know not, possibly, what 
is meant i)y the influences of the Holy Spirit. I will 
tell you, that the Christianity which you are so 
little acquainted with, consists much, as to its pra<-tical 
blessings ufHm the heart, in the influences of divine 
grace ; in the agency of the Holy Spirit. We have 
largely referred to this topic in former Lectures. I 
recur to it now, to show you the obligations you are 
under to the great God and Father of all. Yes, those 
disturbances of mind, that uneasiness of conscience, 
those regrets after the commission of sin, those convic¬ 
tions of the importance of religion, that fear of death, 
those intervals of religious impression, those thoughts 
of God and duty which have visited your souls, have 
not been unattended with the additional force and pun¬ 
gency which the influences of grace bestow. It is the 
Holy Spirit of God which has been remonstrating, call¬ 
ing, inviting you, by theseoperationsofyourintellectual 
and moral powers. And for all this aid you will have 
to give an account. These movements of grace have 
conspired with the events of your life, and have been 
most persuasive when your outward circumstances 
called you most loudly to consideration. There have 
been times, perhaps, when you were, like the king 
Agrippa, “almost persuaded to be a Christian.”' 
There have been times, when, like the wretched Herod, 
you have “observed" the minister of religion, and 
done “ many things and heard him gladly.” ’ All 
these inward motions of the Spirit bring a deep respon¬ 
sibility with them; they cannot be neglected nor 
quenched with impunity. But this is not all. 

4. The advice, example, and phayers op mi¬ 
nisters AND FRIENDS have, in most of those before 
me, swelled the catalogue of advantages, for which an 
account must be rendered to God. You have heal the 
best counsel offered you in the most affectionate man- 


‘ Acts ixvi. 28. 


* Mark *i. 20. 
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ner; you have had that advice sustained by the holy 
example, and consistent lives, and happy deaths of 
those who gave it; you have seen, in your circle, per¬ 
haps in yourimmediatefamily, examplesof rare virtue, 
instances of conversion, the calm tenor of a Christian 
life and conduct; you have had religion eml)odied 
before your eyes ; you have vvitnes-scd the last hours of 
departing piety. A mother’s prayers, which followed 
you through life, have bwn poured out for you on the 
Ijed of death. A father’s wisecounsel has bet'U solemnly 
rep<*ated amidst the ex])iring accents of struggling na¬ 
ture ; and the anxiety and entreaties of health have 
been confirmed by the faint prayers of his last sick¬ 
ness. 'I'he minister of religion has followed you with 
his aflectionate and persuasive entreaties. He ha.s 
visited your sick chamber. He has witnessed the 
vows of amendment and conversion, which you forgot, 
alas! almost as soon as the occasion passed. He has 
addressed to you his gentle remonstrances. He waits 
for your reformation. His prayers, his labours, his 
public and private instructions, are directed to one 
object, your salvation. 

And will you not yield ? Shall not all these tender 
considerations persuade j'ou to your duty, which you 
ought to discharge if not one of them existed .> Re- 
meml)er, if you forgot them, your Maker does not; if 
you fail to regard them, thert^ is a book in which every 
one is noted; if you retrace not the series of particular 
advantages, God will republish them before an assem¬ 
bled world. Yes, moral obligations cannot be burst 
asunder with impunity. The Almighty has a book of 
reckoning, to which the volume of your past history 
will respond, and which the records of conscience will 
confirm. 

It is not yet too late. Ail your advantages may yet 
be turned to the end for which they were gran^. 
.Salvation is yet proposed. The gospel calls you to 
obedience. Believe the divine Revelation. Hesitate 
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no lonyiT. Konoiiiicp your uiilx'Iiof and disoliedicnce 
of luart, and suhniit to iho yoke of faith. 

Jiut. woiijlily as tlicso (•(Jiisidoration.'! arc which 
spriiio from your orif.nnal ol.>li;;ations to (iod. tho 
nature of t'liristianity, tho forco of its ovidoiicos, 
and tho ad vanlaoos you have cspooially onjoyod. tlioy 
may ami will fail of thoir otlVot, unloss wo take into 
account, what I proposed to notice in the last place, 

V. The jiOMENTOtis nisrovEitiEs which Chris. 

TIANITV .MAKES, AND THE DKi;!* INIEUESTS WHICH 
ARK CONSEUCENTI.Y HEPENUEKT r>N THE llECEl’- 
TION OK IT. 

This oarrii's tho ohlittations 10 a lioight which no 
words can express nor imngintitioii conceive aright. 
Doptuidenl on tho dotonninalion of this question, i.s 
every other that deserves the nanio. On tho one 
point, whethiT \vi‘ obey or njoet Christianity, our 
jia[)pinoss hero and hereafter, our iniinortal destiny', 
lieaveii and hell ; death, jndginent, and eternity ; 
an intorniinahle state of the most ('xidted bliss, or 
the most unutterahle woe; the aeeoinplisiiinent of all 
the [iroinised blessings, or the inllielioii of all tho 
threatened penalties, of Chri.stianity d('|>end. 

]. Ilecollect, 1 etitreat you, the momentous dis¬ 
coveries WHICH ClllIISTlANI'l’Y MAKES, tile tlCW 
position in whieli it places you, the new doctrines it 
reveals, the new' duties it enjoins, the in‘w relations it 
creates, the new and unutterahle truths it proclaims. 
It opens eternity. It reveals the character anil go. 
verninentof the invisible Creator. It brings life and 
immortality to light. It dischise.s all the .sources of 
your misery. It discloses the corruption and guilt of 
your nature. It reveals that standard of.sin and holi. 
Hess by which God judges you now, and will judge you 
at tho last day. It calls you to repentance and confes¬ 
sion, to faith and humility, to love to God and man, to 
a spiritual and obedient life. It reveals the divine 

von. II. 2 u 
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Agent by which all the claims of the gospel may be 
complied with, and all its diiiii's fulfilled—the Holy 
Spirit of grace. What scenes are th us thrown open in 
the endless vista before 3 ’ou ! What duties arise ; 
what dangers impend ! Will you not, then, awake at 
the call and invitation of mercy ? Will you remain 
indifferent and stupid and perverse, when God has 
eondescfmded to make known to you your fall, your 
ruin, your remedy, your way, your end ? 

(•all to mind, particularly, the immense love op 
God in the keoemction op Jesus Ghkist, which 
is the peculiar di.scoverj’ of Jlevelation. This in¬ 
creases the obligation of obedience to the gospel. 
What! shall God have expended all his love, dis¬ 
played all his wisdom, illustrated all hismostglorious 
attributes in the salvation of man ; and shall man, in 
pride and self-conceit, turn away his attention ? Shall 
he drivel about trifles, and hide and blunt his sense of 
accountableness amidst speculations and vain reason¬ 
ings? iShall the eternal Judge have put off all his 
terrors, and clothed himself in merev'; shall he have 
sent his onIj'-begotteiiSon into thismiserable world as 
a sacrifice for sin ; .shall he have manifested hini-self as 
essential love, as delighting in the happiness of 
hiscrcatures.asdiffusingand communicating lilessings 
to all the beings he has formed, in every way con¬ 
sistent with his infinite purity and holiness as a moral 
Governor; and shall man wrap liim.sidf up in his pas¬ 
sions and his self-will, and spurn all this exuberant 
loving-kind ness, andshelterhisenmity under the guise 
of metaphysical difliculties? What! .shall all possible 
HELPS to ruined man have been devised, not merely 
in the mighty sah'alion of Christ, but in the freeness 
of the Gospel promises, in the institution of means of 
grace, in the seals and pledges of the sacraments, in 
the voice and persuasion of ministers, in the promises 
and encouragements topraj'er; and shall man sullenly 
refuse to use these helps, or to press on by them towards 
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the road of lieaven? Surely, surely you will not violate 
the obligations which spring from the immense dis¬ 
coveries of the love of Ood ! Surely you will not turn 
into deeper condemnation all those means of life 
which are let down, as it were, from heaven to earth, 
in order to draw you up from earth to heaven! 

2. And can yon forget the deep interests which 

ARB AT STAKE IN CONSEQIJENOi: OK THESE DISCO¬ 
VERIES ? — the last dread day, heaven, hell, eternity. 

Can you forget that east dread dav, when you 
must stand and Ik; judged for the deeds done in the 
body ? Can you forget that .solemn assize, that tri¬ 
bunal where omniscience will detail the ftwts, where 
infinite truth will pronounce the sentence, where Om¬ 
nipotence itself will carry it into execution ? That day 
which even natural religion acknowledges, which the 
conscience of man involuntarily anticipates, and on the 
transactions of which th<‘ gospel has shed a Idaze of 
lightThe assembled world will then be arraigned; 
the secrets of every heart will be made manifest; the 
moral accountableness of man will be disjilayed; the 
force of the evidences of Revelation will be recognized; 
the hidden motives which Hindered these evidences 
unproductive of practical persuasion will be brought 
forth ; the actual vice and perversiTiess, and resistance 
to conscience, and wilful obstinacy, and rebellion of 
heart, and neglect of warnings, and quenching of the 
motions of the Spirit, and callousness of heart and per¬ 
ception, will then be made fully manifest; contrary 
arguments and reasonings of the corrupt intellect of 
man will lie overborne by the instant irradiations of 
truth ; and out of his cwn mouth, and by his own 
confession, will each sinner be judged. Avert then 
this awful condemnation! Oh, Ik? wise to-day! 
Awaken now to those obligations which will be re¬ 
called and re-inforecd on your distracted conscience at 
the last great tribunal. 


2e2 
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And is THE HEAVENLY PRIZE WHICH CHRIS¬ 
TIANITY PRESENTS TO YOUR VIEW UNWORTHY OP 
YOUR PURSUIT ? A prizo so iricstimalile that it is 
diflii'iilt eviTi to raisi- oiir minds to any conooption of 
it. We contrast it with oiir present circunistanccs of 
darkness, folly, guilt, self-condeiiiiiation, dread of the 
almiglity Avenger, eiiinity, alienation of mind, mi. 
sery ; and we endeavour to think of what that hafipi- 
Jiess must he, where tin; .negatives of these actual 
sorrows will lead on to all the positive blessings of 
which our finite nature is .susceptible. Not only 
shall there be no pain, no night, no defect, no tears, 
no apjirehensions, no curse there ; but there shall be 
“ the fulness of joy and jileasuri's for evermore.” 
These jileasures shall be spiritual and exalted. The 
happiness of mind is infinitely superior to any bodily 
satisfaction, however pure or permanent. The jirize 
which (Christianity jiroposes is the highest measure of 
the purest joys of w'hkh man is sii.sceptible—the joy 
of intellect when fully illuminated with truth ; the 
joy of conscience when thoroughly penetrated with 
light and peace; the joy of the heart and afTections 
when completely satiated wdth thi'ir appropriate ob¬ 
jects ; the joy of the whole nature of roan when placed 
in entire repose and satisfaction, after a wearied life of 
conflict and temptation. 

And not only so: it is a happine.ss springing from 
the immediate pre.sence and approbation of the great 
God, the fountain of all felicity, the source of peace, 
the spring of ble.ssedneas to all intelligent creation ; 
whose frown constitutes the essence of misery, whose 
favour is essential life and joy. Nor this only: but it 
is the seeing of Christ, the presence of Jesus our Re¬ 
deemer, the “ being with him where he is, to behold 
the glory which he had with the Father before the 
world was,” ’—it is the contemplation of Deity in the 


' Johu XTii. 34. 
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person of the only begotten Son, casting our crowns 
of brightness at his feet, and praising his love as 
the “ Lamb that w'as slain, and hatli redeemed us to 
God by his biood.” ‘ 

The communion of the blessed orders of angels will 
also 1)6 a part of that heavenly state. Yes, we shall 
join the “innumerable company of angels we shall 
see Gabriel and all his compeers in the angelic host, 
from the loftiest seraph that is before the throne to the 
lowest order of those pure and spotless intelligences. 
We shall l)e in communion with all that is holy, and 
elevated, and just in the creation of God. 

Nor will the fellowship with the w'hole church of 
the redeemed be wanting, that intereoninninity of 
love, that re-union of dissevered airections, that junc¬ 
tion and return of separated brethren and friends I 
Tin ‘re all will know and be known ; all unite and 
be united ; all see eye to eye, and he in eternal har¬ 
mony, and increiusing and augmenting eaj)acities of 
loving and glorifying their gracious God and Father. 

And is not such a prize worth striving for ? Is 
not heaven worth attaining? Are not some of those 
exertions which are wasted on temporary, mean, de¬ 
grading, injurious pursuits, worth bestowing on this 
exalted object? .Shall men be ever disputing about 
mole-hills of the earth, gathering and eollwting 
stones and pebbles, sinking the immortal spirit in 
the downward course of earthly and petty pursuits ; 
and will they never cast a look upwards towards 
that heavenly crown, which is held in the Saviour's 
hand as the reward of faith in his name ? 

And how shall tongue express the awful con¬ 
trast TO ALL THIS HLISS— tlic alternative, the 
correspondent doom wiiich awaits those who receive 
not the Christian faith and gain not the heavenly 
prize ? This augments the mural obligations of obe. 


I Rev. V. 9, 12. 


‘ lleb. zii. 22. 
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dience to Christianity. There is—there is—there is 
a gulf of misery, a final separation from God, “ a 
worm that never dieth, and a fire that never shall be 
quenched,” a state of “ outer darkness where shall be 
weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth—a lake of 
fire and brimstone which is the second death.”* 
Those to whom the words of grace shall not be ad¬ 
dressed, will hear other words. “ These shall go 

AWAV INTO EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT,” is the TC- 

sult which will proceed from the same judgment as 
the opposite event, “ and the righteous into 
LIFE ETERNAL."” Nothing but the impcrious dictate 
of true charity would lead the minister of religion to 
touch on this topic. But he has no choice. “ Melius 
est cum veritate diligere, quam cum Icnitatc decipere,” 
says Augustine. Benevolence compels us to speak 
the truth ; benevolence compels us to try to snatch 
from destruction our deceived fellow-men. Benevo¬ 
lence compels us to warn Dives of that state of 
torment into which unbelief and scorn will plunge 
him; in order that, repenting and believing the gos¬ 
pel, he may be carried at his death by angels into 
Abraham's bosom.” 

This makes the Christian faith so obligatory upon 
man, that the interests at stake are of such incalcula¬ 
ble importance; the unbeliever not only loses heaven, 
but is plunged into hell; he not only is deprived of 
the benefit which redemption proffered, but remains 
under the condemnation which his sins deserve. 

And what eternity means, I know not—how 
much is comprehended in that one word, I know not 
—whither it stretches, what it involves, what relation 
it bears to time, what are its contiRually augmenting 
benefits of joy or depths of misery, I know not—imagi¬ 
nation cannot conceive, words cannot express. Re¬ 
member— whether ChRISTIANITYBETRUBOR NOT, 

' Mark ix. 13. Rev. zz. 14. ‘ Matt. zzv. 46. 

* Luke xvi. 
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ETERNITY REMAINS. The immortality of the 
soul, the future state, the judgment-day and its endless 
consequences, are truths which natural religion pro¬ 
fesses to admit: Christianity has only thrown a blaze 
of light on the obscure traces of these gnrat doctrines. 
The least probability of the divine origin of Cliristi. 
anity is sufficient, then, to sway an accountable laung 
in seizing the hopes of mercy and availing himself of 
the means of salvation. What then should the accu¬ 
mulated evidences of Revelation do ? Eternity eludes 
our comprehension, however we stretch our minds in 
the pursuit. The longest periods of time will know 
an end. From the fall of Adam to the present hour, 
six thousaiid years have scarcely elapsed—the term to 
our narrow minds seems long—but what are six thou¬ 
sand years to eternity ? When ten thousand times 
ten thousand years have pass(‘d, it will 1 k' only begun. 
If every sand upon the sea shore were to be removed 
by one single grain at a time, and with an interval of a 
thousand ages between each, that space at some period 
or other would be passed—but eternity would still 
stretch infinitely beyond I 

And against this eternity what photection have 
you ? What assurance that it is not nigh ? What 
have you but the breath in your nostrils as an inter¬ 
posing security.!' “ p’or what is your life, is it not a 
vapour which appeareth for a little time and then va¬ 
nishes away ?” ‘ What a slender interference! What 
a momentary suspension I Pleasure, vanity, pride, 
science, ambition, riches, honour, health, all hatiging 
upon a thread ! And what then must be the obliga¬ 
tion of that religion, which will render this moment of 
life the means of securing an eternity of bliss! 

Yes; I trust I have so far succeeded as to bring 
your conscience to a stand. 1 have so far gained the 


* James iv, l i. 
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day as to awaken some apprehensions. Yon resolve 
to obey the Christian religion; you determine not to 
violate obligations which correspond with the antece. 
dent relations in which we stand to God ; which rest 
on the obvious excellency of the Revelation of Christ; 
which are increased by the variety and force of its 
evidences; which are yet further augmented by the 
particular advantages of each individual; and are 
raised to their utmost height by the momentous dis¬ 
coveries and immense interests of eternity. 

Let, then, your submission to Christianity be im¬ 
mediate and cordial. 

I say uvjMKWiATE, becau.se delays arc in nothing so 
dangerous as in religion—where the impression of 
good is so soon effaced, and a relap.se into indifference 
is so imperceptible. “ To-day, if ye will hear his 
voice, harden not your heart.’’ ‘ He that dfders his 
conversion, will never be converted at all. Men often 
mistake their imagination for their heart, and Indieve 
they are converted from the time they think ahout 
conversion. “ I.ose, therefore, no time in deciding the 
case. Remember the accumulated res|)onsibility 
which has been gathering like a cloud, around you from 
the first dawn of reason to the present hour. Every 
day has increased the account. Not a moment fur¬ 
ther is to 1 h! lost. Perha|).s <‘ven now the Holy Spirit 
is striving for the last time with your heart. “ And 
thou, Capernaum,” were the solemn words of Jesus 
to the people amongst whom his works had lieen 
chiefly wrought, “ that art exalted unto heaven, shalt 
be thrust down to hell; for if the mighty works which 
have been done in thee, had been done in Tyre and 
Sidon, they would have continued unto this day.” “ 
To avert a similar doom, turn at once to your of. 
fended Lord. Behold his golden sceptre now ex- 


• Hcb. IT. 7. 
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tended towards you. Behold the day of grace still 
shines. Behold all things are ready; approach his 
footstool and live. 

But let your submission be ronniAi,. Yield 
really to the call of Revelation. Give your heart to 
your God. Enter upon Cdiristianity with affection, 
with earnestness, with a persuiesion of its infiiiite im- 
portancf'. Stop not short in formal aequieseenee, 
external profession, a worldly and rc'piitable piety, a 
tame faith, an outward attenflan<‘<' on tin; sacraments, 
occasional acts of duty. All this is niockorv and in-- 
suit, when put in the place of a real reception of 
f’Jiristianity. (Jod demands a contrite spirit—God 
demands grief and prostration of soul on account of 
sin—God demands a faith whi<'h Ixivvs cordially and 
with delight to the testimony of his word—God de¬ 
mands a reliance Ujxm the merits and s.acrilice of his 
Son—God demands a penet rati tig senst' of the need of 
his grace and Holy .Spirit—<>od demands the renun¬ 
ciation of every sin and the performance of a willing 
and filial obedience. Yield, then, this heartfelt sub¬ 
jection. The great God de.serves it all ; tlie eternal 
Saviour has merited it all; the divine Sanctifier will 
produce it all. Only begin with full purpo.se of soul. 
Read, pray, meditate ; separate from acknow'l<;dged 
sin; perform known duties. Especially, implore those 
prevenient aids and operations of grace, which are 
essential to all further progress, (iod puts religion 
into the understanding by reasons, but into the heart 
by grace. Seek the influence of the Holy Ghost in 
the first entrance on your course. His influence, like 
dew on thefaceof nature,softens, penetrates, refreshes, 
and fructifies. To put religion into the heart by 
menace, by force, is not to put religion there, but 
terror. Grace makes all [lossible, spontaneous, de¬ 
lightful, effective—it is itself a foretaste and integral 
part of salvation. 
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Thus will your submission to Christianity be a 
matter of choice. Thus it will b<!, not a fit of devotion, 
but the fixed purpose of the soul touched by a divine 
hand, aware of what it is about, sensible of the dangers 
and temptations liefore it. and yet resolved in the 
strengtli of Ood to abide by its determination. “ He 
that putteth his hand to the plough and looketh back, 
is not fit for tlie kingdom of God.” The obligations 
of the Christian faith will never terminate till the 
struggle of life is over. The snares and seductions of 
the world will never cease to solicit. The malice and 
powers of Satan will constantly embarrass and annoy. 
You must be W'cll resolved then. If yon have seen 
the majestic truths of th*' Christian doctrine, and the 
crumbling ruins in which the infidel ramparts lie, do 
not tempt God by hesitation and tampering with con¬ 
science; but boldly and determinately takej’our stand. 
Enter the sacred building; abide under the shadow of 
the Almighty; dwell in the glory of his temple; 
jiersevere in your worship and obedience there, till you 
are summoned from this lower and jireparatory scene 
of duty to that upper and more glorious place, where 
the Lord (Jod andtlie Lamb shall Iwthe light thereof— 
” and you .shall remain as a pillar in the temple of 
your God, and go out no more.” ‘ 


RECAPITULATTON OF INTERNAL EVIDENCES. 

We have now com|)leted that rapid and popular 
view of the evidences of Christianity, which we 
proposed. 

After having led our youthful inquirer around the 
• Rev, iii. 18 . 
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bulwarks of tliehcavcnly rity,and shown him that the 
numberaiid strength of tiie fortifioatioiis were not only 
impregnable to the forces of the enemy, but were such 
as to give full rej)ose and sense of security to the inha¬ 
bitants ; we have taken him and brought him within 
the sacred defences, we liav’e led him into the heart 
of the citadel, and pointed out the strength of tlie 
walls, and the proportion and design of the several 
buildings. We have shown him that the internal 
constitution of the place is equally excellent with the 
external bulwarks. We have made him go through 
the divisions and mark the uses of the various edifices, 
comjiare their parts, observe their suitableness for the 
e.special purposes for which they were firojected ; and 
have thus aimed at filling his mind with high concep¬ 
tions of the wisdom of the divine Architect. 

W e have led him, above all, to the sanctuary, which 
adorns and protects the city, which is *• the joy of the 
whole earth—the palace of the great and eternal 
King.” 

We were sure, indeed, beforehand, that a fortress 
framed by the hand of the Almighty, would concur in 
its outward and inward character. And though we did 
not, and could not, allow our young inquirer to sit in 
judgment with presumptuous confidence on what he 
might think ought to be the arrangement of the parts, 
nor to suspend his loyal obedience on their agreement 
with his preconceived notioins; yet we assuritd him that 
if, in a simple reliance on the skill which devised the 
exterior fortifications, he would examine the internal 
arrangements, with the view ofconfinning his faith 
and elevating his idea of the glory of his King, he 
would be astonished at the jiroois of contrivance and 
foresight in every part. 

This, then, be has done. The result has surpassed 
his expectations—the harmony and strength of the 
interior itself, the divisions of the city, the beauty of 
the chief places of concourse, the glory and sanctity 
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of the temple, have filled him with admiration. Some 
things, indeed, have exceeded his comprehension—• 
for no human mind can have the fiirnit\irc or expe¬ 
rience requisite for judging of such extensive and 
complicated details—hut lie has understood enough to 
allay his fears, to raise his gratitude, and to induce 
him to rely with confidence on the successful issue 
of the conihat. 

In other words, the internal evidences of Christi¬ 
anity have appeared as adtnirahh* as the external. 

Tliis leads us, then, mhiki'i.v to hhview the 

ARGtIMKNT AIHSING FIIOM Til K INTERNAI. PROOF.S 
OF Christianity, which have formed the subject of 
this division of our course, as we reviewed the argu¬ 
ment from the external at the close of our last volume. 

In doing this, let us notice the general nature of the 
argument—the partictilar topics into whieii it divided 
itself—its reniarivahle agreement with man’s jiroba- 
tionary state—and the inseparahle unity of the whole. 

I. You will rememher that the «kneual nature 
of the arginnent springs from those various marks of 
exeelleney in the inward frame-works of Christianity 
which serve to confirm our f .ith in its divine original. 
They are the internal characters of divinity wliieh 
Strike every considerate inqiiiri'r, the more he studies 
the religion, and compares it with the powers, and 
tenderness, and want.sofsuch a creature as man, and 
with the confes.sed dealings of Almighty God in his 
natural providence and moral government of the 
world. 

For the main features of Christianity are not in all 
respects unknown to man ; but rather fall in with his 
purest notions of God and eonscienee and moral duty 
on the one hand, and with his uniform experience of 
weakness and depravity on the other. They con¬ 
firm every thing which natural religion guessed at, 
rather than knew'; enlarging, purifying, correcting, 
elevating the remains of the original lievelation, and 
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the dictates of that moral nature, which, though 
darkened and corrupted by the fall, is not wholly obli¬ 
terated and lost. They contain, besides, a new and 
mysterious dispensation of mercy in the incarnation 
and sacrifice of the Son of God, which gives energy 
to the dormant principles of essential religion, makes 
them practicable and delightful, and carries them on 
to all the ends for which they were first implanted. 

Accordingly, in tracing out these effects and bear¬ 
ings of the Christian Religion, we discovered innu¬ 
merable marks of design, of contrivance, of divine 
sublimity and harmony, of agreement with the wants 
and necessities, the desires and anticipations of man. 

These are the internal evidences ; and they furnish 
a most conclusive argument in sujiport of those exter¬ 
nal credentials of the religion by which its reception 
is first secured. They add the test of exfiericnce and 
observation to the historical testimony of authenticity, 
credibility, divine authority, miracles, pro|»h(cy, 
supernatural propagation, prominent good effects. 
And when these internal proofs are still further con¬ 
firmed by the inward witness of Christianity to the 
heart, in its answers to prayer, in its fulfilment of all 
its promises, in its communication of the grace of the 
Holy Spirit, in its actually changing and elevating 
the whole moral character of man, there seems to be 
every imagipable species of evidence combined. 

All the faculties and feelings of man’s nature are 
brought to bear testimony to the truth of Christianity. 
His common sense and ordinary capacity of judgment 
in the extehnai. evidences: his heart and affections, 
his faculty of tracing out final ends, his perception of 
harmony and beauty, in the internal proofs: an in¬ 
ward consciousness of moral health and peace and 
joy communicated to the mind ; and an experience 
of the highest practical good effects produced in him, 

in the INTERIOK WITNESS. 

Let us suppose a case, to illustrate the force of the 

2 M 
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internal argument. If a philosopher had a revelation 
made to him of the system of the creation, he would 
begin by considering the historical proofs of the divine 
authority of the communication. Ilere he would rest 
at first. Afterwards, when he found there was nothing 
in it directly contradictory to the fixed laws of nature 
apparent in the small portions of matter which he had 
before subjected to his experiments, but that every 
thing went to confirm the results of his narrow obser¬ 
vations, whilst all seemed intendcdforhisconvcnience, 
relief, assistance, in many important respects, of which 
he was before ignorant,—this would exceedingly con¬ 
firm his faith in the truth of the revelation. He would 
not be surprised to find much in it that was new, much 
unthought of, many uses and plans which he had 
never been able to conceive or conjecture; a vast en¬ 
largement of the field of vision ; many causes of things 
laid open; and much declared to him that was mystc. 
rious, incomprehensible, beyond and above his finite 
powers. But if, in the midst of all this, he constantly 
found tliat the facts in nature, as they had lain before 
his view, were confirmed, that every thing agreed with 
his previous exjHTiments and observation ; and if, 
moreover, he found that the practical results of the 
whole were some most important benefits to himself, 
these convictions w'ould raise his faith in the divine 
origin of the communication to the utmost height.' 

•Such is the nature of the argumentfrom the internal 
evidences. 

2. It is not necessary for me to becapitulate 
THE DETAII.S of this evidence. It is not necessary for 
me to do more than refer you to the adaptation* 
to the state and wants of man, which we found to 
pervade Christianity—as contrivance and provision 
for his necessities pervade the visible creation. 

Nor need I do more than refer to that plan of re- 


* VcTplaak. 


Lect. XIV, 
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demption, forffled before the ages, of which the doc¬ 
trines OF Christianity ‘ are the development, and 
Of which the practical summary is the love of God and 
the love of man. 

Much less need I dwell on the morals® of the 
gospel, in which Christianity comes down to the con¬ 
science of every human being, sets right the mistakes 
of all the sages of antiquity, and presents a morality, 
as practicable as it is pure and elevated ; and which, 
flowing from the doctrines, carries with it a demon¬ 
strative evidence of the whole Revelation. 

But I must pause for one instant, to remind you of 
the inimitable perfections of our Lord’s charac¬ 
ter “ in his mediatorial olFice, his personal and most 
lovely human virtues, and his conduct as the founder 
of a religion. Yes, the character of Christ embodies 
the Christianity which he taught; whilst the very 
facts of his incarnation and sacrifice form the ground¬ 
work of the doctrines which he revealed. The sun in 
the firmament is not a more glorious centre of the 
natural creation, than Jesus Christ is of the spiritual. 
All converges towards him, centres in him, tends to 
illustrate and glorify him. 

I will not again speak of the inward witness* of 
Christianity in the fulfilment of all its promises of 
graire to man ; because we have given it a large consi¬ 
deration in the course of our Lectures. But it seems 
to bring down the proof to that very test of matter of 
fact and actual phenomena, of which both the natural 
and moral philosopher so loudly boast; and which 
nothing but prejudice and irreligion of heart can pre¬ 
vent them from acknowledging in Christianity. 

After these prominent points, need I refer, or at 
least, do more than refer,—to what we have so lately 
considered, the objections® raised against Chris- 

■ Lect. XV. ® Lect. XVI. ’ Lect. XVII. 

* Uct. XIX. and XX. » Lect. XXI. and XXII. 

2 n 2 
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tianity both in themselves, and as they respect the 
persons who advance them ? 

On the topics of faith, intkkprktation, and 
OBLIGATION," Isay nothing; because they are in¬ 
volved in every step we have taken, and cannot be 
denied, without overthrowing ^11 trust and confidence 
amongst men; all honesty and fair dealing in the in. 
tercourse of society; all that moral sense and con. 
science which distinguish men from the inferior 
creation much more than the barren possession of 
reason. In short, he that enters fully into the pre¬ 
ceding arguments, will be the first to yield to the 
inevitable consequences flowing from them. 

But I advert to a subject, interposed amongst all 
these—the tendf-ncy of Christianity ”—which I have 
reserved for the purpose of making one reflection. 
For, if in addition to all the above evidences, there is 
in Christianity an innate and strong direction and bias 
towards human happiness in the highest sense of the 
term ; if the known hindrances are capable of being 
enumerated ; if those hindrances are gradually being 
overcome, and are now daily lessening; if the good 
effects of the religion have uniformly burst forth, as a 
mighty river, in proportion as the hindrances have 
been removed, and have fertilized the face of the ad¬ 
jacent lands ; if the religion itself foretells the chief 
impediments to this tendency, and points out the 
causes of them in men’s abuse of the divine mercies, 
whilst it limits their duration ; if the same records 
declare an ultimate and glorious consummation as 
about to take place, when all the tendencies of Chris, 
tianity shall be turned into effects, and the whole 
world be a scene of light, and peace, and holiness; and 
if every sincere Christian feels in himself this tenden. 
cy, and is engaged in removing obstacles out of the 
way of it, and hastening its progress in himself and 

* Lects. XXIII, XXIV, and XXV. * Lect. XXIII. 
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Others;—if this be so; then, I say, the crown is placed 
on the brow of the Christian evidences, and every 
species of proof is accomplished by this finishing point; 
then, I say, the tendency within Christianity runs on 
parallel with the predicted course of divine prophecy, 
which forms one of the most remarkable of the exter¬ 
nal proofs from without it—and the onlydemandupon 
man's reason, is to acknowledge his own ignorance, as 
to the origin and permission of evil, and the designs 
and will of the incomprehensible God—reposing 
his faith in the wisdom, justice, and mercy of the 
almighty and most glorious Judge of the world—a 
demand so natural, that it is surprising it should ever 
have been questioned. 

3. And this touches upon that probationary and 
IMPERFECT STATE in wliicli man confessedly is, and 
with which the general nature of the internal evidences 
ofCliristianity remarkably corresponds. Undoubtedly, 
the sceptic may, if he please, reject all this mass of 
evidence; undoubtedly he may refuse to obey the 
Christian Revelation; undoubtedly he may magnify 
petty difficulties, and lend himself to speculative rea¬ 
sonings. That is, he may act, with regard to Chris¬ 
tianity, just as he acts with regard to God’s natural 
providence, or his moral government of man ; he may 
pretend that all is involved in darkness, and that he 
can see no clear path before him. Thus the youth 
may also conduct himself in human life. He may 
refuse to take precautions, to form habits, to look for¬ 
ward to futurescenes of difficulty, to act with prudence 
and self-restraint; he may spurn any moral subjection 
to the claims of the Almighty, or to the checks upon 
the appetites, which his natural law imposes. 

But does he, or can he, escape the consequences of 
that righteous retribution of the great moral Governor 
which involve and surround him ? Can he elude the 
sanctions of the general religion, resting on the faint 
traces of Revelation, and the moral nature of man, 

2 M 3 
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which inclose the transgressor, as in a net ? Can a 
careless, incautious youth escape a miserable and dis¬ 
graceful age—can negligence, imprudence, and want 
of foresight bealways repaired by any after-repentance 
—can the indulgence of pride and self-importance be 
separated from inward torments and outward conten¬ 
tions—can an irreligious contempt of moral restraints 
insureitselfagainst self-disapprobation, disease, weak¬ 
ened faculties, a disturbed conscienw, remorse, anti¬ 
cipations of judgment, dread of eternity, despair ? 

Apply this to Christianity. The lives and deaths 
of infidels demonstratively show that the very same 
moral and judicial punishments are inflicted on the 
objector against Revelation. And all this so agrees 
with the probationary state of man, as to form a strong 
additional confirmation that the whole system of go¬ 
vernment in natural providence, in essential and pri¬ 
meval religion, and in Christianity, proceeds from the 
same divine hand, is governed by the same general 
laws, and conspires to the same end ? ‘ 

4. Let the humble inquirer, then, collect all 

THE SCATTKKEU RAVS OF LIGHT, floWing from the 
several branches of the divine argument, and let him 
remember that these series of proofs, which are neces¬ 
sarily considered in separate parts, for the purpose of 
a lietter investigation, form but one uniform, candid, 
and inseparable body of testimony; which, like the 
light of the sun, though separated and divaricated 
into the various colours of blue, and green, and red, 
and the other colours of the prism, whilst passing 
through our mind, and being subjected to our exami¬ 
nation ; is yet, in itself, one and the same effulgent 
glory, shedding light and warmth from its mighty 
orb. “ 

Yes; the whole of the Christian evidences form one 
argument, one attestation, one inseparable and irresis- 


* Butler. 


* Warburton. 
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tible appeal to the human understanding, conscience 
and heart. From the simplest proof of the authen. 
ticity of our books, to the last evidence of the inspira¬ 
tion of all their contents ; and from the first point of 
the adaptation, to the closing topic of the indispen¬ 
sable moral obligation of receiving the religion, all 
constitutes one undivided chain of reasoning, the most 
indissoluble and most binding ever offered to an ac¬ 
countable being. 

And the grand probation of man now is, whether 
he will obey this Revelation and submit his reason 
and heart to God ; or whether he will follow his pride 
and passions, and dare the authority of the great Lord 
of all. 

God grant that every reader of these Lectures may 
so weigh the moral obligation under which he lies, as 
to be WISE IN TIME ; as to follow the directions of 
the Bible, and obtain the grace necessary for 
welcoming it with humble faith and cheerful obe¬ 
dience ;—that thus all the beesseu knus of the 
Chnstian Revelation may be accomplished in him 
here and hereafter! 
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CONCLUSION OF THE ENTIRE COURSE. 

John xx. .30, 31. 

Jnd many other signs truly did Jesus in the presence 
of his disciples, which are not written in this 
book. But these are written that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that 
believing ye might have life through his name. 

Aftkr (he staternents made in the last Lecture, on 
the obligation of receiving the Christian Revelation, 
and the review there taken of the result of the argu- 
nientfromtheinternal cvidcucx;s, nothingnowrcmains 
for us but to retire back from this minute inspection, 
to such a comprehensive survey as may allow us to 
take ill at once the distinct outlines of all the divisions 
of our subject, and observe how they severally har¬ 
monize, both in their various component parts and 
with each other; and then to conclude the whole of 
the great argument, by an address to the different 
classes of persons who may be supposed to be most 
interested. 

But where shall we take our station to seize this 
point of view ? After we have examined at so much 
length the different branches of the stream, and have 
paused ateach examination to survey the scenes before 
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US, whither shall we ascend in order to catch the 
course and flow of the whole river ? 

Lot us first view the progress of proof as it 
has been rolling down from its earliest rise, and been 
augmenting in its magnitude and force to the present 
hour. Let us then notice The incidental and 
UNEXPECTED MANNER ill which the flood has been 
increased. And, lastly, let us contemplate its actual 
volume, and the position in which wk now 
STAND as to the hopes of its visiting and fertilizing the 
whole earth. 

I. Let us view the progress of proof as it has 

BEEN ROLLING DOWN FROM ITS EARLIEST RISE 
TO TUB PRESENT HOUR. 

For observe how small and imperceptible is the 
first source of the stream. You scarcely distinguish 
its narrow thread. And yet trace its progress. It 
increases as it flows. In every advance the waters are 
augmented. From the original promise made to our 
first parents, to the present hour, the evidences of 
Revelation have been in progress. For six thousand 
years has our religion been before the world. The 
expulsion from Eden was accompanied by the first 
discovery of mercy. During the patriarchal age, 
when human life extended through centuries, truth 
was handed down by tradition, by the instituted sacri¬ 
fices, and the consecration of the sabbath to religious 
worship. The call of Abraham, and the rite of cir¬ 
cumcision, increase the means of knowledge to man¬ 
kind. The Pentateuch is published, and consigns to 
a written record the history of primeval ages, and the 
doctrine of the fall and the promised recovery. The 
Mosaic miracles, the Mosaic redemption, the Mosaic 
Canaan, are proofs to a lost world of the true faith. 
Kings and prophets arise. I'he Jewish name and 
religion spread ; and with them the evidences of 
Revelation. 
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The Babylonish captivity plants missionary pro¬ 
phets in the heart of the greatest Heathen monarchy. 
For seventy years the meek and courageous spirit of 
Daniel commends his God, his religion, his prophetic 
outlines of future mercy, to mankind. Before the 
birth of the Saviour himself, a fame pervades the 
World that some one, springing from the East, should 
govern the nations. 

The apostles go forth and proclaim an universal re¬ 
ligion. They carry the credentials with them, and 
attest the truth of the preceding dispensations of the 
Almighty, whilst they establish their own. The world 
is penetrated with the Christian evidences. Every 
nation is visited, warned, ujvited. During the lapse 
of three centuries, the miraculous propagation goes 
on, and becomes itself an additional proof to the fol¬ 
lowing ages. The holy lives, and constancy imto 
martyrdom, of the apostles and their converts, silently 
provide further evidences. Constantine acknowledges 
the force of the rising religion, and Paganism is de¬ 
throned. ‘ In the mean time, prophecy begins to 
unfold yet wider the roll of futurity, and each grand 
revolution, in the fortunes of the church is found to 
have been foretold in her mystic pages. The charac. 
ter of the Messiah is more and more acknowledged. 
The dispersion and yet distinct preservation of the 
Jewish people, are a prophetic miracle. The perse¬ 
cutions of the Christian faith confirm the word of 
prophecy, and enlarge the proofe of its divine origin. 

Apostacies arise in the east and west. ‘ Christianity 
seems to fade before the imposture of Mahomet, and 
the superstitions, tyranny, and idolatry of papal Rome. 
The spiritual church is driven into privacy; and she 
there discovers these very apostacies to have been 
largely delineated in the prophetic word ; and she sees 

• A. B.31J. 

* AtUie commencemeiit of die aerenth century. 
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in the »nti-christ, and the man of sin, and the apoca¬ 
lyptic visions, new evidences pf the Christian faith. 

With the revival of learning, the proofs of Revela¬ 
tion pour in with a fuller tide upon mankind, as an 
awakened curiosity and a widen^ sphere of observa¬ 
tion open nejy channels. ‘ The Reformation springs 
forth and appeals to the divine records, collects &esh 
evidences, re.assumes truth, sweeps away the incum¬ 
brance of human tradition, exhibits Christianity to the 
faith and obedience of mankind. The lives and deaths 
of the Reformers, the effects of their doctrine, the ac¬ 
complishment of the promised grace of Revelation in 
its operations upon the human heart, are appealed to, 
pud place the evidences of Christianity in a new 
blaze of glory. What superstition and ignorance had 
jvrought for ten centuries, is overthrown ; and 
Christianity appears fresh, and vigorous, and sacred 
as at its first birth. 

New opponents soon apfiear in the midst of Pro¬ 
testant Europe; or, rather, human corruption assumes 
a new form. Men arise who borrow from Christianity 
a purer creed as to the foundations of religion, and 
affect to be followers of natural light, and to telieve in 
the being and government of God and a future judg¬ 
ment, but reject the claims of Christianity. Against 
the deist has the combat been since carried on; for 
Paganism has po defenders, and the corrupt religion 
of Rome admits the foundation of the Christian faith 
—and has occasioned a copious and masterly array of 
proofs for the conviction of every candid inquirer, and 
for the preservation of the young and unstable in 
the Christian church. 

The tide has thus been swelling in each age, and is 
still rising; nor dues there seem any other limits to 
the accumulation of Christian evidences, than those 
which exist as to the works of creation and providence. 

* The close of the fifteenth century. 
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You want noadditional proofs there. The fp'and pri. 
mary facts speak the glory of God. Yet each diligent 
and observant mind lights upon new phenomena, or 
combinations of phenomena, which confirm his pre¬ 
vious belief. So it is in Christianity. 

The evidences of Revelation have kept pace W'ith 
the progress of the human mind under all circum¬ 
stances, as well since the revival of learning as before. 
Its almighty Author has planted in it the seeds of 
endless development. Every branch of evidence be¬ 
longs to a vast system df truth, fitted in different ways 
to thevarious understandings, characters, and stations 
of those to wliom the gospel is offered. An argument 
is held out to every inquirer; to the scholar, who can 
make the whole of human learning tributary to his 
investigation ; and the unlettered seeker after truth, 
who draws all his knowledge from his own heart and 
the sense of his own wants.* The simplicity of the 
Bible in its evidences, conceals a depth of wisdom, a 
fund of principles, an extent of adaptation, which have 
only been more and more displayed as the progress of 
sound learning and just reasoning have given occasion 
for the examination. Every thing in human know¬ 
ledge has fallen into its tide and aided its flow. His¬ 
torical researches penetrate the most obscure recesses 
of past events, and jamr their contributions into the 
Christian treasury. The studies of natural philosophy 
open new worlds of science, and prepare a wider bed 
for the divine religion. 

The philosophy of mind at length admits all the 
foundations of our argument by confining itself to 
facts and experience,' as her sister science has long 

' Verpltmk. 

* At wmcnt two instances occur to me ; one in moral 
ly, Ae other in natural ; which I cite merely as 
■MlnAimiB. Mr. Locke’s doctrine concerning the sources of 
Ims been generally admitted, thuugli not without a se- 
,eret suspicicth that there must be something wrong in the phi- 
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done. The subordinate branches of knowledge, geo¬ 
graphy, chronology, geology, mineralogy, lend their 
aid to the defence of the Christian religion. 

losophy of thr statement; as an universal notion of deity and 
sonic flpmentary principles of morals impressed by Almighty 
(iod npon the conscientc of man, seern taken for granted 
in (,'hristianity. The latest and most intelligent writers now 
agree, that some innate laws of thought by which the 
connexion and relation of our original ideas are governed, 
r.\i>t. .Locko had maintained the sources of our printUry 
ideas to be the ohjects of sense ; and he had referred us for our 
complex ones to the connesion and relation of those original 
i<U*a» one with another. And this relation i» now settled and 
acknowledged by brown, our latest metapiiysician, to de¬ 
pend on certain natural laws of the human •mind—laws which 
may be termed innate. Thus f.ocke and Stillingfleet are, 
after a century and a half, reconciled ; and philosophy is foiitul 
to accord with Revelation more explicitly us to the original 
im])TCSs of (jod on the human faculties and powers. This re¬ 
mark was made by bisho)) .lames. 

Again, in natural philo.sojdiy, W’ater liad for ages been con- 
siilered as a primary and simple element. Modem chemists 
have proved it by experiment, to consist of inflammable and 
vital air.* Ihey have also proved that these gasfis, mixed in 
the juoportioii to constitute water,t form the most dreadfully 
exjilosive mixture known in nature. \ olcanic mountain.s aro 
jirohably nothing hut vast machines, where these gases have 
been generatefl au<l pvoiluced those explosions and detona¬ 
tions which have astonished mankind in every age. The de- 
ct>mposition of water precedes the explosions, before any 
gr<*at eruption of Vesuvius, not only docs the water disap¬ 
pear in all the wells of Naples, and other towns at the foot of 
the mountains, but even the sea retires, and marine animals, 
abamloiied by their native element, e.xpire upon the shore. 
M lien tlie eruption took place which formed a new mountain 
ihnre miles in circumference, near to the ancient Puteoli, the 
whoh’ of the Kucrino lake heeamo dry. When the gaseous 
elements of water, then, are exposed to combustion iu the 
bowels of the volcano, liqtdd rocks are ejected iu the form 
of lava, whole mountains arc blown into the air, and the ex¬ 
plosion is heard to the distance of many leagues. What 
an illustratiou does this afford of the power of (iod! How 

* Or of what is termed the hyilrogen and oxygen gases. 

t Vbout two portions of hydrogen to one of oxygen. 

^ 8 
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And ttll this is the more observable, beeauso, whilst 
the proofs of Citristianity are thus in progress, the ob¬ 
jections and reasonings of infidelity are diminishing in 
foreeandfadingaway. Trutl»tak(!8rootandflourishcs; 
fallacies droop and die. They appear blooming for an 
instant; but, wanting root, they peri.sh. As con¬ 
science recovers its sway, and the force of particular 
temptations is diminished, Christianity regains her 
doipinion over the heart. Infidelity now has scarcely 
a plausible argument left. ‘ The evidenc(!s of revela¬ 
tion strengthen upon refletitioii, mature with our years, 
advance in force and practical demonstration as we ap¬ 
proach eternity, and gatlu^r new brightness in the time 
of sickness, sorrow, and impending dissolution. There 
never was a mind brought fairly to bear onthesubject, 
but fresh materials sprung up around it, just in pro¬ 
portion to its means of knowledge and capacities of 


does it demonstrate t» «.s that tlie world may at his will be 
burnt up—'1 hat if he who said, “ Let there he light and there 
was light/’—and who bold>s ihc waters in the hollow of hia 
hand/’ were to say, ‘ \ A.r the \V ai i us hk dkcomtosi d/ the 
** elements would melt ^\ith fervent heat, and the heavens jiasn 
away with a great noise.”* 

These instances arc taken from a thousand others ; they 
are by no means necessary to the Chnstiun argumcuit. What¬ 
ever Mr. Locke thought» the Senjuure account of man’s 
moral nature» and the imjiress of CJod iij)on his mind, was 
not to be doubted ; in whatever ignorance we might have re¬ 
mained as to tlie dreadfully exjdoKive constituents of miter, 
the truth of the future destructiou of the world by iirc would 
not have been less certain. 

But it must be obvious, tliat facts such ns these, which 
illustrate the positions and manifest something of the proha- 
bility of the events which Revelation foretells, are not with¬ 
out their importance. 

^ Bishop 'J. B. Sumner apologises for answering an argu¬ 
ment of Voluey» on the ground that, bad as it is, it is the only 
one he can had advanced against Christianity. 

• 2 Peter iii. 10, 11. 
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oombination; nor is there any period whieh so fully 
illustrates its solid virtue, as the moment of the decay 
of life and the lapse of all earthly things. 

At the present time Christianity is the religion of 
all the civilized nations of the world After eighteen 
hundred years, she stands as the acknowledged source 
of religious truth and duty. The mind of man under 
the greatest advantages, the verdict of intellect is in 
favour of Christianity. On such a question, we are 
not to estimate the weight of authority by numbers 
but by the amount of inquiry, by the investigation 
actually made, by the habits of intellectual effort, the 
knowledge, the information, the moral feeling, in 
those who prosecute it. In this view one Christian 
nation outweighs all the prostrate people of the Indies 
and Americas; and the public attestation to the 
Christian faith by the flower of the human race, de. 
monstrates the force of its evidences upon the minds 
best capable of estimating then^aright. 

In short, the evidences have so accumulated, that 
individuals can only prosecute in detail certain divi¬ 
sions of them. To enter upon the whole question 
fully, a man should be a stranger to no branch of his¬ 
tory or science; he must identify himself With the 
designs of Providence in every age; he must be the 
narrator of the wonderful dispensations of God, and 
the moral education of the human race. He must 
recount all the labours of the vast society of Chris¬ 
tians, which is theintermediatechain between earth and 
heaven. He must embrace the whole kindred of men, 
nineteen-twentieths of whom entered into history with 
IMiristianity. He must trace out the new principle of 
action which the gospel sets at work—love, which 
constitutes such a spring in the mechanism of social 
life, as ultimately to change human society, and 
prepare its re-construetion on a new basis, without 
injuring any established relations of it. He must 
follow out the new literature which Christianity has 

2 N 2 
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introduced; aud trace out the history of the mass of 
the nations of the world in their progress or their de¬ 
cline—their civilization, arts, sciences, philosophy, 
all that characterises or modifies the moral existence 
of man. And when he has attempted this, or any 
division of this infinite subject, he will confess that he 
has only saluted the question at the threshold, and 
that he must leave to others the developments—its 
progress and accumulation. 

What a prospect this ! What scenes stretch all 
around ! Wliat an exjmnsive and life-giving tide is 
Christianity ! What a gradual but steady progress do 
we perceive in its evidences, from the first source of 
grace in paradise to the ])rescnt hour 1 But, in the 
ne.\t place, 

II. Let us observe the iNcinENTAi. anjj unex¬ 
pected WANNER IN WHICH THE FLOOD HAS BEEN 
THUS POKWKD. ^ 

For whence have (^onie the tributary streams.' 
Have artificial beds been excavated to convey to it 
with immense labour the ivaters of other rivers? 
Have channels been turned from their course, like 
that of the ancient Euphrates, by the arm of power? 
No; most has been incidental and unlooked for, so 
far as man has lieen concerned. 

We have repeatedly noticed the artless and inar¬ 
tificial character of the Christian evidences; their in¬ 
dependence of each other; the sudden influx and 
convergence of the materials of proof. And now that 
we are casting back a glance ufion the whole subject, 
we r^at the remark. We bid you reflect that all 
this mass of testimony is not a contrived, systematic 
arrangement, set forth in the holy Scriptures, or 
prepared by inspired writers,and handed down for the 
conviction of mankind. No, every thing arose spon¬ 
taneously. ^wcumstanees have created the Christian 
evideiices ., Enough was always included in the 
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Revelation itself for the conviction of every sincere 
inquirer. But, for the rest, all was called forth by 
occasion, amidst the struggles of human passions and 
the conflicts of the church with her foes. 

(!hristianity, in her native dignity, threw herself 
upon mankind. Her divine records plead her own 
<'aiise. Here is always enough to verify a divine 
Revelation. Every thing else is incidental, and was 
dnivvii into argument as occasion arose. 

The first ('liristian apologists had no view to the 
eighteenth century, or the conviction of nations then 
unborn, when they were compelled to appeal to the 
heathen emperors, on the injustice of the suflerings to 
which they were exposed. Their object was to defend 
themselves from (he <raliininies with which they were 
assailed, and to effect the conversion of their contem¬ 
poraries. What did .Justin IMartyr, or Tertiillian, or 
St. Augustine, foresee of the use which would be 
made of their testimony a thousand or fifteen hundred 
years after their own times ? Still less did Tacitus 
and Suetonius imagine the imijortant purposes to 
which their admissions of all the chief facts of Chris¬ 
tianity would be turned, after the indignant contempt 
of the historians themselves had become harmless. 
Wliat did Julian or Porphyry foresee of the value of 
those incidental notices of the facts connected with' 
Christianity, which escaped (hem in the warmth of 
their invective against the religion ? When Celsus, 
in his enmity against the gospel, overwhelmed Origen 
with his sophisms and cavils, little did he imagine 
that, the arguments on either side being disregarded, 
the facts which were admitted in common, would form 
a bulwark of the Christian faith. Still less did the 
Jewish writers conceive that, in attributing the Chris¬ 
tian miracles to the powers of an Ofenlt magic, they 
were acknowledging facts on whim'We should build 
our faith, ages after the hypothesis of a fislse philoso¬ 
phy had been exploded. 


2n 3 
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In the mean time, the Christian religion marched 
on,—in the midst of the scorn of the learned, the 
force of the powerful, the hatred of governments, the 
malignity of the Heathen and Jewish priesthoods— 
and, sustained by an invisible hand, made good its 
cause, till Constantine mounted the throne, and the 
empire assumed the name of Christian. All was na. 
tural, unpretending, honest truth. 

Proofs, however, began imperceptibly to be col¬ 
lected. The authenticity of the |acred books was 
examined; the records of martyrs were searched into; 
the tradition of ancient facts was investigated; ecclesi- 
astieal memoirs were composed; controversies arose; 
the numbers on each side are mentioned; the councils 
which assemble are enumerated; the condemnation of 
heretics is placed on record. Thus, facts and doc¬ 
trines are incidentally ascertained. Things come out 
by occasions, by circumstances unforeseen and un¬ 
planned. It is only after a lajisc of centuries that 
men’s attention is directed to the collecting into a 
series the successive proofs. The tide of time rolls 
down, and bears on its surface tlie various materials, 
from which diligent observation culls here and there a 
particle of unexpected and important evidence; as the 
Wild American gathers from the bed of his magnifieent 
rivers the minute but valuaWe particles of gold and 
silver. As literature widens, the scattered elements 
of proof are brought in—coins, medais, inscriptions, 
antiquities, rewritten manuscripts discoverc^d in mo¬ 
nasteries, contribute their luiexpected testimony. 

Not only the first occasions are unlooked for, but the 
subsequent reasons for bringing out and detailing the 
proofs, are e<iaally incidental. 

A literary age abounds with infidelity. The credi¬ 
bility of the goc^i histopy is, after se\'enteen hundred 
years, reduced into regular proof,' for the purpose of 
meeting the new circumstances of the times. It is 
1 Jty the labours of Lardner and his couteniporaries. 
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shown that the early fathers cite almost all the New 
Testament; and that the heretics never call in ques¬ 
tion the authenticity of the books. 

Yet further, multitudes of individuals are employ¬ 
ed in tliese works who have given no evidence of per¬ 
sonal piety, or of any firm faith in the peculiarities 
of the religion which they defend. Some from lite¬ 
rary curiosity; some from the irritation of con¬ 
troversy ; some from professional studies, are led to 
contribute thefr quota, who yet avow a disbelief in 
many of the characteristic doctrines of redemption. 

How much these points increase the force of the 
whole argument in favour of Christianity, 1 need not 
say. They do this in several ways. 

They show that tlierc lias been no kffoiit in 
Christianity to make oi;t a cask ; no provision 
for petty difficulties ; no timidity in passing through 
the succession of ages and nations. No: Christianity 
walks on her way, strong in her native authority, and 
conscious that, on whatever side she is contemplated, 
there is evidence enough for every sincere inquirer. 

They also demonstrate the secret care of the 
Bi VINK pnoviDENCP. over the religion, which, in ways 
unseen hy man, and over which he had ho control, 
laid up these materials of proof. Enough has been 
preserved of the earliest Christian writers—enough 
of other kinds of ei ideiiee, to furnish us in these latter 
days with abundant sources of testimony. 

It likewise shows that we are in a series of cok- 
TiNUAE accessions to tlic cvidcnces of religion. The 
case is not closed. New incidents may anse, as they 
have done in every preceding age, to confirm the 
proof; new manuscripts may be found ; new notices 
ill lieatheu authors; new scries of quotations in the 
fathers; new monuments of antiquity; sew lights 
from the actual 'state of mankind."’ 

III. But let us contemplate the stream of evidence 
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IS ITS ACTVAL MASS ASn TOLVMK BErORK OCR 
KYKS, AND PBPSENTING THE HOPE OP ITS BEING 
ABOUT TO VISIT AND FERTILIZE THE IVHOLB 
EARTH. 

Let US view the present flow trod course of the 
stream; let us see how far it is now tnore unimpeded 
than in former periods; more cleared of obstructions; 
more ready to burst out into new regions, and bless 
the most distant shores. 

Yes ; never was the great Christian argument so 
disembarrassed from extraneous matter, never did it 
bear so directly upon the consciences of men ; never 
was there a period of the world when all seemed wait¬ 
ing for those secret operations of the divine mercy, to 
which all argument is subordinate, and without which 
no evidences can convince or persuade'. 

1. For, do we not stand on the elevation of 
EIGHTEEN CKNTUUIKS, Or ratlUT of SIX THOUSAND 
YEARS ? Does not what we have noticed of the inci¬ 
dental manner in which the Christian proofs were col- 
l<!Cted, and the immense aggregation of them, place 
us on a vantage-ground for the further prosecution of 
the argument ? Does not all past experience, all past 
history, all the divisions and heresies in the visible 
church, all the noble virtues in the invisil)le, all the 
changes and alterations in the attacks of the great 
spiritual adversary,alltheexhaustedelTeclsofinfidelity 
on individuals and nations, give us means of observa¬ 
tion now, far beyond all preceding periods of time ? 
And if we use the facts of actual experience with 
humility, will they not materially aid us in our cause? 

2. And do not the various methods op treat¬ 
ing THE EVIDENCES in former times, furnish us with 
lights for our guidance in the present? We trace the 
excellencies and^|^«cts of our predecessors, in orden 
to learn wisdafl^umelves. 

The firstiflPnigists formed a primitive school of 
writers oarlfe evidences of Christianitj. Justin 
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Martyr, Tertullian, Gregory Nazianzen, Arnobius, 
Lactantius, Augustine, poured but the simple com¬ 
plaints of a persecuted and despised people, at thp feet 
of the reigning heathen lowers. Direct details of 
proofs they gave not: they saw, they felt, they exhi¬ 
bited the virtue of Christianity. They had chiefly to 
repel the unheard-of calumnies which rested on the 
new religion. Their apologies are personal vindica¬ 
tions of a deeply-injured cause. 

The dark ages were sunk too low in a petty scho¬ 
lastic theology, to pay much regard to a species of 
argument which was not wanted, when the human 
mind was struggling with other evils—superstition, 
ignorance, spiritual tyranny. 

At the reformation, apologies %ver(“ again produced, 
more to defend the Protestant doctrines, than to esta¬ 
blish the general Christian authority. The rise of 
Deism was not immediate; .and tlie demand for regular 
defences of Revelation not directly made. 

The school of what we may call the iuterahy de¬ 
fenders of Christianity, arose with PJessisduMomay,' 
and was followed up by Grotius,lluct,» and others, 
who, with too little regard perhaps to the inward 
blessings of Christianity, attempted to demonstrate its 
divine authority by learued arguments, references to 
licathen authors, and a deduction of inferences little 
level to the understanding, and less addressed to the 
hearts of man. 

'I’he TiiBonooicAi, class of writers on evidences, 
arose in our own country towards the middle of the 
seventeenth century, from the host of eminent divines 
and pious and devoted Christians which that age pro- 
duced. Baxter, Owen, Halyburton, Turretin then 
wrote, and rested their cause chiefly on the character of 
the Scriptures, tlie infinite c.xeelleucy and glory of the 
matters revealed, the testimony of -the Spirit to the 
human heart. 

‘ bum 1549. 


’ Horn J.iS3. 


‘ Bom 1030. 
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The revulsion of this order of reasoners produced 
tlie METAPHYSICAL closs of the same period, or a 
little later, in which far too much was conceded to the 
Deist—he was met on his own ground far too courte¬ 
ously, and was refuted indeed, but refuted laboriously 
on tile footing of metaphysical reasoning. Chandler, 
Jenkins, Leland, §tillinglleet,and perhaps Doddridge 
and Beattie, may be ranked in. this series. 

The unsatisfactory results of taking this ground, at 
length led to a simple exposition of the facts of Chris¬ 
tianity in the historical school in whicli Paley 
stands pre-eminent, from his skill in eonduetiiig his 
argument. Lardner, Leslie, West, are of tliis class in 
our own country; as iMichaclis, Less, Bullet, Bonnet, 
Stocli, are on the continent. The omissions of these 
apologists lay in an undervaluing or concealment of 
the internal evidences—in a secular tone of ratiocina¬ 
tion—an intellectual einirt to make men Christians, 
without sufficient reference to the divine Saviour in 
his death and sacrifice, and the divine sanctifier in his 
iiiflucnoes and grace. 

The Christian writers—for so I must call them— 
have arisen of late years; who, noting all tliat seemed 
good in tlie former schools, have been careful to carry 
out Christianity into its practical conse(]uenees and 
appeal to the conscience and heart. Pascal led the 
way to this kind of writings—a man who was in ad¬ 
vance of his age in tins, as in other points. Bntler 
followed in, his steps, and laid the foundation of the 
complete overthrow of infidel objections, by a consi¬ 
deration of the ignorance of man. The present Bishop 
of Durham has aided, by his expositioh of the His¬ 
tory of Infidelity. ‘ Soamc Jenyiis contributed many 
valuable thoughts. But the Bishop of Chester^ is 
confessedly the leader in this school, and has given the 
first complete specimen of what a knowledge of the 

* Bishop Van MiUert’a Boyle Lectures. 

® Bishop John Bird Sumner. 
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real character of Christianity ran do in tlie great 
argument.' 

Tlip.se various methods of conducting the defen«‘ 
of Christianity, are of the greatest use in guiding our 
judgment in the present day. 

3. Nor do the important facts now ascehtaineu 
and admitted on all hands, operate less beneficially. 
It is now clearly understood that the state of the 
lieathen world is substantially the same at this hour, 
as it was at the time of St. Paul—that is. evi'ry og(' 
has l)een coniirmini; his statements. The inelficucy of 
all means to benefit those nations, or any other, except 
as Christianity is humbly relied on, has also been de¬ 
monstrated. The experiment made of the baneful 
effects of infidelity, on tlu^ largest scale, during the 
period of the last fifty years, has been, alas ! but too 
complete in all parts of the eontiiient—the nations 
have been compelled to unsay all tlu'ir blasphemies, 
and return to some profession of the Christian faith. 
The vanity and frivolity of the speeulalive objections 
of Deism has In^n ackmjwle.lged, and the solid foun. 
(lalioii of facts on whieh f'hristianity r(“sts generally 
admitted.“ The arguments of seepties are now be¬ 
neath the eonsiderat ion of any serious mind. Infidelity 
has, indeed, been fairly driven off its ground, and liCen 
compelled to encamp within the professed Christian 
enclosure; and now ap])ears under the forms of Soci- 
niaiiism and Neologism—ji oircumslanee of some im¬ 
portance. It is an acknowledged fact, moreover, that 
the gospel is efficacious to enlighten and console man, 
to raise and animate, to pardon and bless him. The 
success of missions has established this." 

' Dr, O. Gregory, Mr. Franks, Mr. J. 3. Gurney, have 
done excellent uervico in this way; apd the able and elo¬ 
quent M. Frassynous, in liis late work. 

• Some French writers begin to affect to despise matters of 
fact, under the term, Ueligion factice 1 

’ Take any cases—those in the South Sea Islands—in 
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4. A further ^sistance is derived from thecLKAEEB 
i.Aws OF HKAsoNiNG whicli arc now acknowledged, 
and the improvements universallyniadein theestimate 
of evidence. This we have more than once noticed. ‘ 
But it demands remark here, that what Lord Batson 
and Pascal insisted upon two centuries since, in the 
prosecution of natural philosophy, is now universally 
admitted in all branchesof knowledge—that hypothe¬ 
sis, conjecture, opinions sy.stcms, are of no value 
against mattersofcxperimentandactual phenomena— 
tliat we know nothing of the causes of things—that we 
are to consider facts as first jirinciples, and to deduce 
consequences only on the basis of a wide induction. “ 
This is all that Christian ajwlogists want, to (‘stahlish 
the ruined state of man, the nc(!d of Revelation, the 
eflects of Christianity upon the heart, the import of its 
various instructions, and the grace with which it is to 
be received. I say nothing of the externa) evidences, 
because they have never k'en much contested. The 
clearer notions, however, of thenature of justreasoning 
upon the laws of evidence, leave the ground unincum¬ 
bered—wearedisembarrassi'dfromatbousandshackles 
—the case has a free scope and fair considi'ration. 

5. But all these points would be of less moment, if 
tho GKACE AND MEECV OF Goii wcrc not turning the 
minds of men to the lajst and most effective statement 
of the whole subject.'' Tliis is the peculiar advantage 
of the present period, that a revival of genuine Chris¬ 
tianity hascalledmen’sattention to that simple method 
of arguing Christianity, which, without omitting hu¬ 
man learning and historical testimony, chiefly dwells 
on the inward efficacy and excellency of the religion 

West Africa—in India. Tak(> the churches founded tjy 
Swarta, for example. 

' l.ect. T. and elsewlMce. 

’ M. Joufiioy hM|tGwiTabIy ebown this in hie preface to 
Pugald Stewart^HnS^ee. ’ 
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itself. This is the course which cotntnon sense, past 
experience, and the honour of God, unite to persuade. 

For notliing can be so contrary to coininori sense, 
as to leave opt the practical exceileiiceof Christianity, 
when you are about to invite men to embrace the reli¬ 
gion—it is to conceal the most attractive an^ iinpor. 
tant means of persuasion. And long experience of the 
ineflleacy of merely intellectual conviction, ought to 
teach us that man—depraved, fallen, miserable man— 
can never be gained over to .salvation, unless he be 
directed from the first to the main point.*-a subjection 
of the understanding and passions to (he divine will. 
And, indeed, the honour of God demands this course. 
Are we to conceal his .Revelation, and to tsike up such 
parts of it as we may choo.se f^an we exj)ect his 
grace and blessing, if we have not humility and moral 
courage toavow our need of them } Will the grace of 
the Divine Spirit rest upon our arguments, if we do 
not placein a prominent lightour constant depettdence 
on his aid ? Will the blessc<l Saviour own the books 
w'hich pass over his great redemption ? 

Hut the mercy of God is leading men now to that 
union of the historical and internal proofs which tiever 
ought to have been interrupted. Men are now select¬ 
ing from the various schools of Christian apologists 
what is solid and useful, and presenting them in a 
popular form for the instruction of mankind. The 
pergonal piety of the primitive school,—the classical 
illustrations of the literary,—the deep reverence for 
Scripture in the theological,—the sound reasonings of 
the metaphysical,—and the plain matters of fact of 
the historical class of writers on evidence, being judi¬ 
ciously employed by the truly Christian advocate, the 
consciences of menwillbe more closely addres8e4thga 
ever, the question of the truth of Christianity will be 
presented in itsuativeforce,theheari will be appealed 
to and engaged in tlieservioeof God, the first entrance 
of sceptical Directions will be prevented by sound 
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principles well fixed in the mind. - God will be 
Lonoured in the evidences, as much as he is in the 
doctrines and obedience of the {I08|)el; and inde(>d 
the foundation both of doctrine and obedience will 
be laid in a well-settled eonvicti<ni the truth of the 
Christie^ Revelation. 

What a prospect, then, does this present to the eye 
which would view the whole mighty tideof evidence ! 
How wide and deep dws it flow ! How disembar¬ 
rassed from material impediments! How bright are 
the hopes of the future happiness of mankind ! Every 
thing seems ready in the frame-work of Christianity; 
in the state of the Christian argument; in the condi- 
tion of the world; in the progress of the accumulating 
evidences ; for the breaking forth of the river of life 
from its present narrow channel, and its fertilizing 
the whole earth. 

It is to (ronjtribute, in some feeble measure, to this 
result, that the author has ventured on the hazardous 
attempt which is now bringing to a close. Thirty 
or forty years of attention to tlie subject, have con¬ 
vinced him of the importance, in a day like the pre¬ 
sent, of stating the Cliristiau evidenees, not in a way 
of intellectual conviction merely, but of practical im¬ 
pression upon the heart. 

This he has attempted, anxious to open a way for 
others to prosecute the inquiry in its best isanner—a 
manner which unites the lionour of God and a depen¬ 
dence upon his grace, with an appeal to the under¬ 
standing and conscienee. of mankind. 


May the author he permitted to addr^, in con¬ 
clusion, 

I. ;TU'S aVhBBB AMD OOVEWNOBS OF BIS BBXiOVKD 

cov^tiBY, and to urge upon them the duty of ex- 
muiftTiif thoroughly the question of Christianity, and 
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acting conrageonsly in their public and private capa¬ 
city, as becomes sincere believers in that Revelation ? 

Never did our country occupy so exalted a position 
in the eye of mankind, as at the present moment: 
and yet never was there a crisis when the &ith of 
Christianity was more essential to the permanence of 
our prosperity. The spirit of universal inquiry, of in¬ 
tellectual effort, which is now poshing itself forward 
on all hands, can only be safely directed by the manly 
and national avowal of our adherence to the Christian 
&ith.' Revelation teaches kings and legislators that 
a secret Providence orders the affairs of nations—that 
success is in a divine hand—that defeat and discon- 
tent and division and anarchy, are the ordinary inflic¬ 
tions which the Almighty permits, for the punishment 
of a wicked people. To espouse Christianity, then, 
is to give at once a right direction to a spirit of inves¬ 
tigation, and to ensure the blessing of God upon our 
national counsels. 

Let the legislator consider the picture of a Christian 
nation when fully acting up to its principles ;> and 
let him remember that every vice distwuraged, every 
national act of piety promoted, every statute passed-in 
favour of moral and religious order, is so much gained 
to the permanent glory of our country. Nor should 
the most exalted jHjrsonages forget that Christianity 
reveals such obligations, imposes such duties, calls for 
such exertions, that no rank is exempt from the full 
measure of responsibility. Nay, the higher the sta¬ 
tion, the deeper is the accountableness, Itecause the 
more widely is the mischief of a had example diffused, 
and the more numerous the victims seduced into sin 
and irreiigion. 

And what can l)e the cement of national virtue, 
subjection to the laws, mutual love, activity in every 
geqwous enterprise, but Christianity; which implant- 

' Bishop Blomfield. 

’ X/iCture XVllX. oa the Tcudeocy of Christisnity. 

2 o 2 
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iiifr the one new and grand principle of i,ov* to Go», 
and BKis'KvoT.RKCE to. man, contains in itself the 
seeds of all improvement, the chain of nniversal union 
and peace, the spring of every mild and generous 
disposition > Yes, Christianity is the grand remedy 
for the evils of mankind, whether in their social or 
personal capacity. It precisely checks and goes to 
extingui.sh that principle of debased selfishness,which 
is the ruin of states, and to cherish that true public 
spirit which is the parent of all virtuous effort; whilst 
it unites man with God, elevates him to the highest 
efforts of wjiich his nature is capable, and prepares 
him for eternity. 

But lot the GREAT remember, further, that it is not 
only in their oflicial capacities that they must rindi. 
cate the cause of Christianity, but in their domestic 
and private conduct. If Revelation is to-gov'em our 
population, it will he very much by meanaof the up- 
right, pure, and consistent example proposed by those 
of distinction and influence to the mass of the nation. 
The personal virtue, the marked attention to religious 
duties, the constant observation of the Lord's day, the 
honour put upon the name of the Almighty, upon his 
word and ministers; tlie right use of influence, the 
conscientious dis()osal of patronage; the emi)loyment 
of wealtli to the noblest purposes; the education and 
instruction of the poor: these are amongst the duties 
udiich Christianity imposes upon the great and ho¬ 
nourable. To lead forward their countrymen in de¬ 
signs of benevolence, to marshal Uiem in purposes of 
charity, in thediffusionof theScripturesovertheWorld, 
and in the dissemination of missions; these are be¬ 
coming acts of the Christian noble and statesman. 

And for all these ends, let them imldbe the peculiar 
grace and inflnenoe of the Christianity whidi they 
profess. Let them not be Christians by halves. 
The fallen hed^f man, the power of the cross of the 
Saviour Jesds Christ, the operations of the Holy 
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Spirit in renewing the whole soul, the life of faith and 
love, the necessity of communion with God, separa¬ 
tion from the vanities of the world, and devout pre¬ 
paration for eternity; these are the peculiarities of 
Christianity, from which alone, as from a root fixed 
in a fertile soil, can the abundant fruits of a Christian 
life be produced. 

Christianity is every thing or nothing. If it be 
true, it is true in all its parts, in all its discoveries, in 
all its consequences. And none are more solemnly 
called on to imbibe its very inmost principles, than 
those who, from their elevated rank and the flatteries 
and fol I ies which usually surround them, are m<»t ex¬ 
posed to a worldly and inefficient profession of that 
holy faith. 

II. But may the author venture to turn himself to 

his RBVBRKND JBRETHllKN AND FATHERS IN THB 

MINISTRY OF Christ’s chuiioh of every profession, 
but especially of his own beloved Protestant apostoli¬ 
cal English church } 

On them will rest, after all, the great burden of in¬ 
structing mankind and carrying out the evidences of 
Christianity into their holy efficacy upon the heart 
and life. They arc the appointed stewards, messen¬ 
gers, ambassadors of the King of kings. They repre¬ 
sent tlieir Saviour in the world ; they preach his 
doctrines; they administer his sacraments; they ap¬ 
ply his promises; they give warning of the solemn 
consequences of disobedience. Christianity is inter¬ 
preted by their life, propagated by their labours, 
estimated by their spirit. They create the practical 
standard, the tone, the general notion of what religion 
demands of man. And what but the decline from the 
purity of the gospel, in doctrine and practice, amongst 
us, liM been the occasion of the lamentable state of 
things in Christendom.” Revered brethren, I take 
a fidl share myself in this guilt. It is the ministry 

2 o 3 
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secularized, dishonoured, sunk down into tame and 
worldly generalities, which has opened the flood-gates 
of infidelity upon Europe. Men have known little of 
real, vital, scriptural Christianity. They have taken 
up their opinions from the defective, and erroneous, 
though, perhaps, fashionable doctrines of the day; 
and from the vain, speculative, indulgent, worldly 
lives of the ministers of Christianity. Thank God 
for that renewed sense of duty and responsibility 
which is visiting Europe, and which appears in 
our return to the pure truth of the Bible in our 
doctrines and lives, in our zeal for propagating the 
gospel abroad, and in our active and humble dis¬ 
charge of the pastoral duties at home. 

Let me be allowed to offer two or thrw suggestions. 
We are ever in danger of mistaking talent, effort, 
exertion, for evangelical doctrine and the mighty ope¬ 
rations of grace ; we are in danger of leaning to lite¬ 
rary taste, acuteness of intellect, secular elo(|uence, a 
spirit of partizansiii|i, the discovery and undue eleva¬ 
tion of novelties. Let a bumble, holy, pure exhibition 
of the gospel be our constant aim. The full, simple, 
unaffected prtwhing of Christ crucified, in all the 
amplitude of its doctrines, and all the sweetness and 
loveliness of its practical fruits—this is Christianity. 
The Son and Spirit of God are the pe<Tiliaritie8 of 
Revelation, and they must be the jieculiarities of our 
ministry; and this in the same spirit of humility, 
humble dependence upon God for a blessing, and 
ascription of every thing to him, which we see in the 
inspired epistles. In short, the Bible expounded and 
applied; Revelation in its own words and its native 
simplicity; truth as it came down from the Father of 
lights, and is consigned, in the books we have been 
defending: the holy Scriptures expounded to the 
heart by the Holy Spirit by whom they were indited 
—this is the Christian ministry. Wimt has human 
reasoning ever done ? How powerless is reason in 
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her speculations even in matters relating to this world! 
What, has ever been discovered or effected by hypo¬ 
thesis and theory? No inventions in medicine, or 
any other practical science, have been the result of 
abstract notions and reasonings. Modest and diligent 
observation has alone arranged the great and solid ac¬ 
quisitions of science. Christianity, once acknowledged 
as divine, is our grand experiment; from it we pro¬ 
ceed as from first principles j thence we derive our 
elements of reasoning, our means of instruction, our 
grounds of hope, our confidence of strength and suc¬ 
cess. For the minister to keep close to the Bible, is 
the same as for the philosopher to keep close to na¬ 
ture, and the statesman to the records of experience. 

But with this let us join all that bxpansivb ciiA. 
BiTY which, in this imperfect world, is so essential to 
any united efforts for the glory of our Saviour. Truth 
is not fully, and in all its parts, revealed; the degree 
of divine illumination differs in each Christian minis, 
ter; the measures of attainment, both as to knowledge 
and holiness, are widely and almost indefinitely varied ; 
the force of reasoning from premises, and the faculty 
of following out consequences from them, exist in 
very distinct degrees ; the calmness and deliberation 
of the mind, in coming to conclusions are widely 
different ; whilst Satan’s great aim is to divide and 
estrange Christians from each other. What causes 
are these for forbearance! How large a part of our 
state of probation here consists in bearing with each 
other; in forgiving, counselling, aiding, strengthening 
one the o.ther I In all main points we agree. The 
simplicity of the leading truths of Scripture, received 
by ^e teaching of the Holy Spirit and expounded by 
a well.regiriat^ conscience, create a substantial unity 
in all true Christians. Dwell on these capital points. 
Let others have no more than their proportionate 
weight. Follow each your own best convictions; but 
do not agitate and rend the church. Keep closely 
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together. Let us spend our strength on better mat¬ 
ters than controversy. Let us exhibit to our people 
an united front; let us infuse an harmonious spirit ; 
let us follow the evidences of our faith, as they are 
gathered from books, with the evidences which are 
apparent in the temper and-deducible from a Chris¬ 
tian conduct. Let each of us fill up, in the best 
manner weare able, our several platforms of discipline, 
in a spirit of consistency, indeed, but of charity; and 
leave the hope of agreeing formally on all points, till 
we reach the world of full revelation and unclouded 
light and glory. 

To the simple preaching of the gospel, and the 
loveliness of real charity, let us add nii.iGEMCR and 

COMPASSION IN THE PASTORAL DUTIES, and WC shall 

discharge our main obligation as ministers of religion. 
Where should the shepherd be but with his flock ? 
What avail public instructions, if the detail be not 
filled up in private ? Where is the Christianity we 
profess, if it be exhausted in a few formal and brief 
exhibitions, and do not descend into the daily life 
How little do the body of our people understand of 
our elaborate compositions, unless, by catecheti(»l in¬ 
structions, by private expositions, by application of 
trutl) to the individual conscience, we make them in¬ 
telligible What has a minister of religion to do 
with literary trilling, with worldly visits, with light 
reading, with frivolous avocations, which unfit him for 
serious study, render the Bible distasteful, and indis¬ 
pose him for the private care of souls. Let us only so 
carry our Christianity into practice, as to add tliese 
pastoral duties to our other engagements as ministers, 
and we may hope for a large measure of the divine 
grace to descend upon us. 

May I suggest also the expediency ot paying more 

REGARD THAN HAS BEEN USUALLY DONE TO THE 

SUBJECT OF THE EVIDENCES, which we have 
been disi^issuig in this work ? Can we hope to pre- 
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serve ourpeoplein theiaith, unless we teacli them the 
grounds of that faith f Can we expect them to pass 
unhurt through the hosts of enemies, if we give them 
no shield to protect their breasts? Wliy do oiir 
population so soon fall away from Christianity ; but 
because conscience was neeer fairly informed of the 
grounds of belief? Let us, then, instruct them in 
the foundations of Christianity; and let us unite, in 
doing so, the internal with the external evidences; let 
us make the historical the introduction to the inward 
proofs. Thus may we hope that our youth, well- 
established in their faith, tenderly watched over by 
their pastors, inflamed with a spirit of charity, and 
growing more and more in the knowledge and obedi¬ 
ence of the peculiarities of Kes'elation, will be a seed 
to serve our God, and hand down to the next age the 
truth which we deliver to them in this. 

III. To THE HUMBER AND TEACHAnr.E, AND F.8- 
PECiAtny THE TOUNO amongst his readers, let the 
author be, finally, allowed to address himself. 

I have in these Lectures been endeavouring to 
urge on you the importance of cordially obeying the 
Christian Kevelation. Let me aifectionately intreat 
you to enter into tlie great subject. Let it penetrate 
your soul. Let its authority entrench itself in your 
understanding, and its holy and elevated truths in 
your inmost cunscienee and heart. Turn a deaf ear 
to the voice of scorn, and the temptations of sensu¬ 
ality. Kemeinber, nothing is more easy than to inject 
doubts into the fallen heart of man, which it may 
take much argument to eradicate; just as it is easy 
to kindle, by a single spark, a conflagration, which it 
may takeinfinite labour toextinguish, and much time 
and expense to -repair. My aim has been to furnish 
you with a protection against tlie mazes and artifices 
of infidels, bysexposing the miserable sophistry of 
their, reasoning, and the awful vices of their conduct. 
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Keep close, then, to the Christian fiuth. Refresh 
your memory, from time to time, with a review of its 
chief evidences. If any violent temptation assault 
you, meet the shock by falling back, first on the prac. 
tieal holiness of Christianity, and then on the general 
mass of proofs of every kind, by which your faith is 
sustained. Act as one who was told that his house 
was falling ; that the arches on which it was reared 
were giving way; and that his continuance in it-was 
perilous : ask, * Who is it tells me this; what grounds 
have 1 for crediting his information; how does his 
own house stand; what are his own foundations ?’ If 
you find every thing about him in ruins; you need 
not niucli [lerplex yourself with alarms whicli proceed 
from folly or ignorance. However, you may examine 
once again. Descend to the basements of your abode; 
search if there are any marks of decay. You are 
surprised at the strength of the arches; you observe 
no giving way, no one sign of weakness: rather, every 
part seems to have settled by time into a firmer and 
more compact state. Resume, then, your tranquillity, 
and mnpioy the blessing of a secure abode to its pro¬ 
per uses. Thus will every renewed examination con. 
firm your faith in the Christian Revelation. 

•But remember that, in order to this, you must 
continue in a practical and heartfelt obedience to the 
blessed Saviour who is the o.entre of divine truth ; in 
whose doctrine, example, grace, all Christianity is 
comprised: and who with the Spirit of God is the di¬ 
vine agent in redemption. So will you have the wit¬ 
ness in yourself. If j'uu use Revelation, the evidence 
will break in upon your mind more and more; if you 
are not using it, nothing can render it clear: objections 
will arise, as noxious vapours, from a stagnant mass of 
notions and prejudices in your mind. God keeps 
things in his own hand. Truth, to be stron^y seised, 
and fully understood, must be obeyed, lov^, carried 
out into practice 
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And be assured, that the highest effort of the hu. 
man intellect, is to how to the divine; the noblest 
exercise of the human powers, is to glorify God, and 
aspire after his favour; the truest liberty of man is a 
subjection to his all.perfeet Creator and Lord; the 
only genuine source of human happiness, is the ac. 
quiescence of our will in the will of God. 

All other advice is poison; ali other means of ele¬ 
vation or happiness, are the swellings of disease, and 
the perverse dictates of a rebellious nature. 

Man’s probation consists in this one pointWill 
he humble his reason before God's all-coinprchending 
knowledge, and his heart and alfectioiis before God’s 
all-holy and perfect commands > 

Christianity is the highest reason; the purest 
morals ; the only soiuid philosophy; the truest hap¬ 
piness of mah. 

All the discoveries in science illustrate the divine 
glory in creation ; as all the researches of history, and 
all the testimony of experience, display the divine 
grace in Revelation. Each new discovery adds some¬ 
thing to the impression, though little to the obligation 
under which we lie to obey and love God ; for this 
obligation is so dee{)—rests on so firm a foundation— 
extends to so many points, and eonvergffl into so 
bright and luminous a centre, as to be little aifected 
by a single argument, more or less clearly stated, or 
adequately perceived. 

Soon will truth shine out without a cloud ,* soon 
will the folly of unbelief, and the wisdom of faith, be 
seen in other proportions than at present; soon will 
the moral obligation of obedience to such a Revelation^ 
as Christianity, and the unutterable guilt of rejecting 
it, appear in their just characters; soon will all the 
passing objecUons and cavils of men be dispersed as 
the early dew; soon will the day of probation be ter¬ 
minated for ever; this world, and ail its occupations 
fade away; and an end be'imposed on the present 
scene^pf things. Ves, “thcdayof the Lord will come 
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as a thief in the night; in the which the heaven* shall 
pass away with a great noise, and tiie elements shall 
melt with fervent heat; the earth, also, and the works 
that are therein, shidl be bunted up."' 

Then shall thb bioutkous bhinb fobtb as 

THU SUN IN THE KINOSOU OP THBIB PATHBR.’’ ‘ 

It is with the purpose of preparing your inquiring 
minds for this sublime and awful consummation, that 
I have addressed you in these Jjectures,- which, un¬ 
dertaken with great apprehension and self-distrust, I 
would desire to lay, as an olfering, on the altar of the 
Christian faith, humbly beseeching the God of all 
mercy to pardon the defects of tM writer, and to 
bless and prosper what there is of truth in his state¬ 
ments and representations; amUmpioring that both 
author and readers may “ find mercy of the Lord in 
THAT BAX.”* 

And now, after the example of my most revered 
predecessors in this argument, I would desire to con¬ 
clude this my attempt, not in words merely, but from 
the sentiment of my heart, with that ascription of 
praise Which the illuminating Spirit has himself left 
for our USB: — 

Tcji Ss SvvaftSv^ <l>v\aEai awrouc avraiarovij, 
Kot ornorat xarsvwxcov rfjc So^bC ouroo iftui- 
fiovi^ iv ayaXXmcrcc, 

MOUQ 20<bQ eSQ 

Kol fuynXomiPti, Kpirae 
Kol itoBirim xal vvv xot ttc wdvruc rove aiw* 
vac. ’A/aqv. 

IQTAA, «4, 25. 

' t Pet. m. 10—'12. s-^stt. ztii. 49. * lafSinJl. IS. 
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Adaptation of Christianity to man. See Suitableness, 

Address to the docile and 510001*6 student^ i. 176. Ruier) and 
governors, u, Ministers of Christ’s church, t»l5. The 
humble and teachable, 4i^9. 

Adoaniages. which e}^ch individual has respectively enjoyed in 
a Chrietisn I md, unspeakably au^'ineut the obiigauon to 
receive C hristianity, ii. 381. 

.Murict soldiers under, a wonderful example of the power of 
Christianity over the Herce passions of man, i. ^97. 

Apocryphal books of Old Testamentf i. note, 144. 

Apocryphal boolis of New Testament are destitute of the external 
proofs of authenticity which belong to tlie Canonical books, 
i. lO.'l. 

Ajtobtles, the, of our Lord, were twelve separate witnesses to 
tho gospel facts, i. 13d ; had a full knowledge of tho tlii[ngs 
tiit y attested, i;>d ; wore competent judges of the facts to 
which they bore testimony, l37 ; were of transparent in¬ 
tegrity of character, 138; men of sound minds, and by no 
means credulous, 139; relate events at th^ spot wliere they 
occurred, and bofore the multitudes who wituessed theaoi 
139; their subsequent lives were dUtingtti|^ed by uupa- 
rallelod benevolence mid holiness, 140; axmmey hadnothing 
to expect for th^r tesUmony but temporal calamities, 
death, 140. Oll^s bestowed upon them by our Lord, 3^. 

Apparent wntradicilaiitt IQ man, accounted for by the Christian 
Revelation, ii. 17. 

Authenticitif if defined, note i. 70 pd^overed by their 

contents, 30. ’ ' ' 

Aulhenticity f the Qld Teuam^, connected with Riat of the 
New, 1 . 66 . \4t. 
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AuthenikUn of the l/onkt gf the Nev> Testament stands on the 
authority of apostle Faa), i. 68 ; illusttated by that of the 
Book of Common Prayer, 70; Dootasday Book, 71 ; Insti¬ 
tutes of Justinian, 71; Ancient Classics, 7t ; Manifest from 
their contents, 8!2; and,, hy analogy, from the comluct of 
men respecting legal deeds, 83. 'I he proofs of which we 
possess, are irradiations of the divine glory, 8h ; and demand 
our sincere confidence, 86. 1 hey consist of the testimony 
of witnesses, in succession, from the present day up to the 
time of the apostles, 89; a specimen of their testimony, 94; 
of the progressive settlement of the. sacred esnon, 91 ■; the 
admissions of Heathen and Jewish;. adversaries, 98 ; the 
number and antiquity of our manuscripts, lUl ; the style 
and manner of tho books, 104; uneapmed confirmations, 
108. 


Babyltm, destruction, of, i. 340, 

Bacon’s, Lord, reinaiL on first flowings Isf Scripture, i. 363 , 
on the office of reason, ii, 313; on interpretation of Scrip¬ 
tures, note, 3.65. 

Ben^eM effects of Christianity. See Effects eff Christianity. 

Benevolence and compassion of Jesus Christ, ii. 101, 

Benevolence, the cement of national virtue, ii. 434. 

Boyle, the Honourable Robert, the character and conduct of, 
ii. 364. 

CunaanUa, the history of, shows the fulfilment of prophecy 
'eopcereing them, i. 343. 

Candid and nneers mind, all is light in Christianity to tbe, 
i. 377. 

Canon iff ScriptuTf, the progressive settlement of, i. 91. 

Oeeil’e Remaimeit^, 149. . 

Cekae, the Heathen philosopher, admits the genuineness of tbe 

New TeStaiiuMitil. 98. 

CnntST must tie'received bate the hearty at well aa the mi¬ 
racles he wrought bo believed, i.' 178. .'The character and 
conduct of out Loan Jrkus, if. 86; claims, 87; bis 
conduct as MsnfATOii, 90; the Son Goo, andtlie 9 avi- 
oUH of the worlds 90; a teacher and cbvealei; of the will of 
OoB, ai to idtej^nner, digidfijtd at^loacRilai pt; yet mild 
and atractiThtifS; at to his aiaeter, grind, and pet intelli¬ 
gible, 941 'etan&t, and yetwise, M"; in* statesibf hn^ia- 
tioB, 96} pianising to hu diieiglet a hemulp lewaid, 98. 
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AsapniTATE iNntviDUAL, Uiexampleofkoman Tirtue, 100; 
piety and devotion to hia heavenly Vatlier, i 00; benevolence 
and tompasaion towards man, 101; meekneaa and lowliness 
of spirit, 103; superiority to the world, 103; strict tem¬ 
perance, and command of the inferior appetites, 104; forti¬ 
tude and constancy, 104; prudence and discretion, 103; 
all these ipialloyed with the kindred failings, 106; opposite 
graces in equal proportion, 106; carried to the utmost 
height, and continued in one even tenor, 107'; with a pecu¬ 
liar harmony, 108. As tbe rouNDEii of the Christian reli¬ 
gion, 108 ; his suitabiahess to the necessities of man, 108 ; 
the surprising novelty and sublimity of bis deportment, 110; 
the different parts of his character correspond with his un¬ 
dertaking, 111 ; the impression and effect of his whole 
pnhlic character, 113; the manner in which it is given hy 
the evangelists, 113. The argnment in favour of Christi¬ 
anity, springs from a fair presumption u]>on the drat state¬ 
ment of case, 116; rises higher when contrasted with 
every other pretension, 116; becomes a moral demonstra¬ 
tion, 119; and bears away the heart of every serious in¬ 
quirer, 1S!1. 

C/irUtian, the true, feels the necessity of Eevelation, i. 63. 

ChrislUtm should take care that the good effects of Christianity 
be the result of religious principles in themselves, i. 309 ; 
must not stop short in its temporal benefits, 309; and will 
find its advantages in proportion to the development of its 
strength and energy, 311. Young Christians should con¬ 
tinue in tfie things they have been assured at, 341. 

Ckrisliun nations, the state of, shows that Ilevebtion wiasilpc.es- 
sary, i, 67; viewed in the sixteenth century, 9!^; at’any 
period, .67 ; at the present day, 57. The advantages they 
possess, 63. ■ . 

Christim Revelation speaks a decisive lanm^e, ii. 9; unfohb 
all the mysteriea of man's condition, 13';‘ nccaants for the 
apparent contradiqt^ons of his state, 17 f and addresses him 
on this fodting, 17," Provides also a reWM^ feiridl his vnats, 
17 ; and is calculated for universal difihsfon, 43- 

ChrisRUnity codctlfipquiry, i. l ;'‘isnot a speonlation, 20; re¬ 
quires her-8tu'd«nte to,M of a'tteelr-and docile disposition, 
23, The only reii|ioa^sOt' 'up and established by miracles, 
i 74. EfiMt*' ofi ' Admissios.j;^ the inspiration <4 
the Scr^um.'-^epsaqtial fo the right-riNpdiea xa. Christis- 
nity, 3^1' Conoivas at no one. ^oe, w;97.. Tw sum of, 
Jims Cl^ist, 1’22-; snpposed to be ardVemil, 153. What 
it is, and' trhtt it ia not^ .TSfi. SiraOtidns for making a 

2 p 2 
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personal trial of it, t92. Is so excellent in itself that the 
slightest external evidence is’ sufficient to oblige men to 
obey it. h. 369. 

Clememi, Bishop of Rome, A. n. 91 to 110, testimony of, to 
the utitheHticilif 6ooAa ^ New Testamentj i, 94 ; to the in¬ 
spiration, 340. 

Coins, ancient, sec Medals, 

Common sense, it is an act of, to follow the proofs of Christi¬ 
anity, i. 372. Common sense and the ordinary laws of 
human language assist us to the right method of interpre¬ 
tation, ii. 337. ■ 

Compass, the Bible is the Christian's, i. 149. 

Conlirmatiotis to the authenticity of the New Testament unex¬ 
pected, i. 108. A remarkable fragment discovered in 1740, 
110 . 

Consolatory, the Christian doctrines are, ii. 30. 

Constantine’s, the Emperor, attachment to sacred Scriptures 
i. 97. 

Contradictums of Infidelity and Paganism, ii. 46. 

Converts. Men of the finest talents convinced by the Chris¬ 
tian history, i. 132. 1'be moral and religious change wrought 
in the Christian, 274. Included persons of all tanks, 273. 

Convictim of the truth of Christianity is strengthened the more 
practically its propagation is considered, i. 287. 

Credibility of the OldTestament,i. 148. 

CredihilUy if the A’ew Testament defined, 4. 119; illustrated, 
120; establishftd by the authenticity of the books, 121 ; by 
riie,jbxtraordinary prominence and small number of the prin- 
cim faets, 122; by the positive and various te.stimonies 
addnced, 123; by the .lesnmony of the governors of Roman 
provinces, I23 ; v^e^en writers, 123; .lew'ish historians, 
187 ; by , the conviction prbdured in the minds of men of the 
finnM,.ta|eutg,;Who, examining the pretensions of Christi¬ 
anity, met itii.ctaiina at first with prejn^ce and hatred, 138 ; 
by mcuce of Mahomet, 138; by enisikili|[ rites and usages, 
which sprang'Ottt of ^e. faptg of Oiriktiasity, 132; by an¬ 
cient and authentic sionum|UIh>, coins, and medals, 133 ; by 
the character luid circtimstaMiaa of the sacred writers them¬ 
selves, 13.3; fifteen witnesses i 136; mn^ssing a full knoiy- 
ledge of the thin^ (hey attested, 136 ; aud M which they 
werecompetcnt Mgeib'lS7,>.hc^ pm^Oof the strictest 
integrity, l38 ; inili#>> wf sneaax eteduteus, 

139; rehtiafr cyents at f|«7spat yi^e(Si they egcUrred,-and 
hefoie the mul^f^Aes who witaeised thent, 199; their'sub- 
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sequent Uvea marked by unparalleled benevnienee and holi- 
neaa, 140; while they had nothing to expegt for their 
testimony but temporal calamities and death, 140; no one 
came forward to complain of an imposition, 141 ; if our ac¬ 
counts be false, where is the true one, 142. 


Depravity of the human heart the greatest obstacle to the full 
reception of Christianity, i. 37.0. 

Direction, the, which Christianicy takes, ii. 128. 

Directions for entering on a personal trial of Christianity as a 
matter of experience, ii. 188 ; study Christianity in the 
Isible itself, 198; trace out in your heart and character the 
truth of the particular statements of the Bible, as to the 
condition of man and bis guilt before God, 196; pray fer¬ 
vently for divine grace, 900; use the means which God has 
protmsed to bless, 903; keep your eye fixed on the great 
object which Christianity reveals, 90.'); observe how all the 
parts of it constitute a whole, and meet all the necessities of 
your case, 207. 

Divine Actiioritv of Christianity established by miracles, 
i. 150 ; prophecy, 180, 186 ; its propagation, 9.58 ; preser¬ 
vation, 98 ; beneficial efi'ects, 939; adulation, ii. 1; doc¬ 
trines, 32; morals, 59; example of Christ, 86; and ten¬ 
dency, 124. 

Docile hearers, address to, ii. 191,499. ^ 

Docility necessaty in a student of Christianity, i, 94, 208, 956 ; 
essential to a sound interpretation of Scripture, ii. 339, 360. 
,362. 

Dortrines of CkristianHy, definition of, ii. 39; enunetallon'of 
the chief doctrines 33; their divine excellent^ jpoihtem out, 
42; they all emanate from the chftme^ of .Ohdi '49 ; pos¬ 
sess simplicity, 43; surpassing grahiUOTand subUmi^, 44; 
and 'au harmony .yiAich stamps their divine autboii^, 45; 
meet all the necessities of man, 48; and yet jmpinote the 
ends of God’s m^aal gov^ment, 46; ure deeply hiunili* 
atine, 50; and yqt jources of coosolat^,-!!! > they are the 
result of the great design df Almighty Oed, 53; augment 
the inward evhli^ce of ChristUodty, 57 ; and demand of the 
true Christian, knre end grafifede to God, 58. 

Doddridge and Mmsaem, contrasted ii. 969. 

Effects of ChtUljaliity a proof of ita .diyiaie anthori^, i. 989; 
Christianity iiOuhinti good 9rb>eij>tef,.990; arouses con¬ 
science, 890 ; msoottfages vibOO, ati4-4f|li!i]>liill«S contrary 
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virtues, 291; initiates iaeatiable ardour after worldly poa- 
eeasions, 291 ; impiante eula^d benerolence, 291 1 e:^ls 
indolence, 291; and elevates the whole character of man, 
291. Christianity baa»hes an immense mass of evils— 
idolatry, 29l ; murder, 292; eipoaing of infants, 293; di¬ 
vorce and polygamy, 293 >■ the degrMation of the female 
ser, 294 ; the cruelties of domestic slavery, 294; private 
assassination, 295 ; and a thousand similar evils, 295 ; 
Christianity mitigates many other evils—such as the horrors 
of war, 297’; the spirit of faction and party-animositios in 
states, 299 ; venality and corruption, 299 ; offences against 
temperance and chastity, 299; and raises the standard of 
public opinion as to morals and religion, SiM). Christianity 
has Conferred, and is conferring, numerous substanrial be¬ 
nefits on individuals and nations; it has elevated the female 
sex, 301 ; blessed the lower orders of society, $01 ; insti¬ 
tute charitable designs for the relief of human wretched¬ 
ness, ^)2; encircled age with reverence, 303; given man 
a day of rest, 303 ; has infused into Christian legislators 
and princes the temwr of equity and mercy, 303 ; con¬ 
ferred the blessing of equal distributive justice, 304; ex¬ 
tends its salutary itifluence to distant provinces, 304; and 
eivilizes sfotes, .105. 

Effect!, the ultimate, vrhic}^ Christianity will produce when 
alt obstacles ^ removed,-!!, 143. 

Egyptians, present state of, confirms anpient prophecies, i. 242. 

Eusebius, quouriot^rom, respecting the propagation of Chris¬ 
tianity, i, 2ti9. 

Euidenci! ff Vbrist'mtity, not ,te be continnally dwelt upon, 
octeatenally, |Q.; and not in-a way of testimony 
ineWy^jU)} "IJ^jn a practiptt meaner, 10 ; as in the early 
i;aa<mies,wa<ifing men op to the inward excellencies of the 
religion itself,- 11.flltey demand ntteiilion at the present 
time<on acoonatof the young, il ; the lajise of time since 
Christianity took its rise, 12 ; the decajwd state of piety, 13; 
a sptirioiis }>hilosophv spread far and wifie, 13 ; the neglect 
of the Christieu relJpon, .14 ; -and the daring assaults of 
scepticism, 15. Thw are forcible, 15 ; and may be now 
considered with facili^, fitom the diffusion of education, 16 ; 
progress in the study of the tew of evidence, 16; the avowed 
necessity of followingnatte'-lti : ““d the revival of primi¬ 
tive piety and eeal, 16. i-Sleir importance, 20, 21} their 
accumulation, 235. Ijbpifhieiplicity, variety, infippendmice, 
and force of, tnereaeq j^rn'K^lioei^, ii. 373^ They have 
miseu i^au tecidt^j^ mte^, b. 413 ,. -Xhe actual mass at 
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Rvidt»t.es, extenml mid iirternal, compared, and tbeir rMpertire 
pieces and merit determined, ii. 3. The topics of tbe inter¬ 
nal, stated, 4. 

Evidences, external, recapitulation of, i. 36.i. 

Evidences, internal, the nature of the argument arising from, 
ii. 396; recapitulation of tlio details of, 398 ; correspond 
with the probationary and imperfect state of man, 401; are 
to be collected together, 403 

lisample of bis disciples, Christ the, ii. 100. 

4' 

Facts now admitted assist the consideration of the question of 
evidences, ii. 419 

Faith, should practically correspond with what we admit in 
argument respecting Chri^ftianity, i. 146. 

Faith, ilefinition of. ii. 300 ; the principle by which human 
society is moved, 300 ; definition snd Uiustration of faith iu 
a divine Revelation, SCO ; distinction between faith exer¬ 
cised un human teatimony and on divine, 303 ; difierence 
between a living and dead, 303 ; the corruption of man 
forms the great difficulty in exercising faith on divine tes¬ 
timony, 301for man hesitates to exercise faith in Christi¬ 
anity, although Goo is the author of the Revelation, 304; 
it regards man’s supreme interests, 303; and comes, to him 
in the moment of danger, j|03; the tcriptual account of, 306 ; 
prayer for, 307 ; the reasonableness of, after admitting the 
divine authority of Christianity, 307 ; both as to the disco¬ 
veries of the Cfariscian religion, 3u8 ; and as to the necessity 
of divine aid, 313; the extent of, 314; embracing dvety 
part of Revelation, .313 ; aasigning to ea^ the relative-im- 
puitance which it. finds iricrib'ed in .^-ri^urd^ 917; hut 
stopping where Revelation stops, 3lS'Y snd following, as 
much as possible, the language as Wm| as pentiments, of 
Scripture, 330; produces tranquillity j-531; ai^ is the prin¬ 
ciple of the Chinan life, 33.3 ; must be vital and influential, 
33:>; is obtsitiqd in answer to -prayer for the grace of the 
Holy Spirit, 336; and is calculated to produ<;e Iiuii'iility of 
' mind. .138; implies an honest application of our natural 
understanding .to the Scriptures, 331; includes ft willing¬ 
ness to submit it, together with, onr heart, to all the tmtha 
which God has been plUaftsd to reveal, .133; pots us in 
pussession of many of riie WIdSBings of which the Scriptures 
treat, 933; leads the Christ^ tiq seek the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit,'333; guards bj^lgfiinst the danger of hazard- 
eus interpretations, or falwUle dt difikult passages, 33.'>; 
disposes iiim to resort, to all ihe necritsaiy faaljps in order to 
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obtain a sound interpretation of Scripture, S3£. Historical, 
will only increase condemnation, 31S. A sound interpre¬ 
tation of Scripture springs directly from a true, 331. 

Fm-^eries, the books of the New Testament cannot be, i. 76. 

Fortitude and constancy of our Lotd, ii. 104. 

Cnislret, Bishop, quotation from, on the harmony of the Chris¬ 
tian doctrines, ii, 48. 

Gibbon’s prido and presumption at the approach of death, ii. 
2Si 

find, the being, perfections, and providence of the one living 
and true, ii, 33 ; the doctrines emanate from the character 
of, 42. 

Grace of Ood is now turning the minds of men to the most 
effective statement of the vmole argument, ii. 420. 

Grandeur and sublimity of the Christian doctrines, ii 44 

Harmony of the Christian doctrines, ii. 45 

Heathen world, before the coming of Christ, had lost the doc- 
tnne of the being of God, i, 44; they had no standard of 
morals, 45 ; no moral teaching, 45; they were impure and 
abominable even in their religion, 46; their depravity, both 
as to knowledge and practice, deep and universal, 47; and 
they had no principle of reformation, 4v; the wisest hea¬ 
thens confessed their despair, 62 

Heathen countries of the present day, the state of, prove to us 
that unassisted reason cannot enlighten and sanctify man¬ 
kind, i. 54; the moral and religious state of India, 54, 
Western or Southern Africa, 56; America and China, .56 ; 
An usifhrinity in rileir vicqs, 36; their miserable condition 
dionld awaken bur syatpamy, 63 

Heathen writert admit flie facts of the gospel history, i. 1 tS 

Heavenly reward promised by our Lord to his disciples, ii. 98 

Hindrances which impede the full effects of the Christian re¬ 
ligion, ii. 132; foretold by Christianity, 142. 

Holy Sriair, the personality and operation of, ii. 37. 

Hsclccr’slast words, ii. 283, 

Hope, the Christian’s defined>i4. 1; the reason of it as given 
by Christians of the first cetitnry 2 ; of the second and third 
century, 3 ; the niath.-'^estth. or twelfth century, 4; of 
the eighteenth or ninotoeu^' eentury, 3 ; to be always given 
with mseknas and fenfi 7, 21, 
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Iitn‘sley» Bishop, on the inspiration of the New Testament, i. 
note, 330. 

Humble and teachable minds admit spontuneously the inspira¬ 
tion of the Scriptures, i. S63. 

Hume*s death-bed, ii. §83. 

Uumiliatifig, the Christian doctrines arc, ii. oO. 

Humliation of our Lord, ii. 96. 

Japheifi, tlje present state of the descendants of, a^eea with 
the prophecy concerning them, i. §44. 

Jerome, Sl» testimony of, to the authenticity of the kooks of 
the New 'I’cstament, i. 

Jews, the dispersion of, i. §34 ; a standing miracle, §38. 

Ignatius, Tiishop of Antioch, a. i>. 70, testimony of, to the au¬ 
thenticity of books of New Testament, i. 95. Martyrdom, 
ii. §86. 

Imfwstor, an, could not have invented the facts of the New 
Testament, i. 158. 

htjideiitp blots out all Hcvelation, i. 6§, attempts to oppose 
reason tu faith, ii. 308. 

Infidels, the wretched systems of, ii. 82; horrify the sincere 
inquirer after morality, 83. The admissions of, respecting 
the cliaracter of our l..ord, 1§0. Lives and deaths oL com¬ 
pand with those of sincere (’liristians, §55 ; as to the main¬ 
tenance of the principles of morals and religion held by them 
in common, §56 their respective discharge of the duties of 
domestic and social life, §60; tlicir benevolence and good¬ 
will towards men, §66; their public labours and the writ¬ 
ings they have subiuiticd to tbe eye of sumkiod, §71; their 
deaths, §79; and ])reparation for an eternal stpte of being, 
§79. Kvery one i^hould examine with wliich company he is 
walking in thej&umey of life, §96. See Vubelievers* 

Inspirut'wn of the Holy Smpturcs most important, i. 5t5; that 
of the Old Testament asserted by our Lord and his apostles, 
3i7 ; that of the New Testament inferred from that of tho 
Old, 317 ; confinned by tlie promise made by our I^ord, and 
by the gifts received in conseciuence, 3§4; chime'd by the 
apostles themselves, 333 ; and attested by the early Chris¬ 
tian church, 338 ; the wonderful method of the divino 
agency in the inspiration of Scriptures, 346 ; the extent of 
inspiration, 350 ; and the advantages which we derive from 
both, 355 ; the admission of it es.senritl to the right recep¬ 
tion of Christianity, 358 > tends to shut out-, the most per- 
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nicious evils, 360; and is the spontaneous dictate of t'oe 
humble and teachable, 363. 

Interntt, the immense, at stake, carries the obligations of 
Christianity to an inconceivable height, ii, 387. 

tnterprelaiion, the sound, of Scripture, ii. 330; springs directly 
from a true faith, which imjdies an honest application of our 
natural understanding to the Scriptures, 331 ; includes a 
willingness to submit our understanding and heart to all the 
truths which Clod is pleased to revetU, 332; puts us into 
jmsseshion of many of the blessings of which the Scrijitiires 
treat, 333 ; leads the Christian to seek the assistance of 
God’s Holy Spirit, 335 ; guards him against the danger of 
hazardous interpretations, or a false use of difficult passages, 
335; disposes him to resort to all necessary helps, 336 ; 
common sense, and the ordinary laws of human langiinge, 
suggest that the, simplest sense is, generally, the true one, 
3,37 , the occasion of the books being written should be con¬ 
sulted, 339; brief passages explained by those which are 
more full, 340 ; 6gurative and poetical parts interpreted by 
their appropriate laws, 341 ; we should suspend our judg¬ 
ment where a passage is, after all, not obvious, 343 ; the 
scope and analogy of truth w'ill either solve all material 
difficulties, or render them practically useful, 344. 'I he 
inspiration which belongs to the Bible, requires us, in in¬ 
terpreting its contents, to rise to the sublimity of the Scrip¬ 
ture mysteries, .343 ; to give to the last portion of Itevcla- 
tion that weight which it may justly claim, 310 ; to discover 
the Idstre of what is permanent and uniform, amidst all that 
ia temporary, local, and extraordinary, 347 ; to distinguish 
between vital- Christianity and what is merely nominal ad¬ 
herence to Its extetna! ordinances, 349 ; to derive from 
Scripture (he ‘use’, place, wnd beaiiiigs of truth, as well as 
the truth itself, 350 ; not'to force the simple meaning of 
Scripture, cither to express or exclude mysteries, according 
to our turn of mind, 352 ; and not to reduce divine truths 
to a human system, 354. 'J’he diversity of interpretations 
has been greatly exaggerated, .356 ; is not chargeable on 
Christianity, 357 ; falls cbieHy on subordinate matters, 358 ; 
the evils may be avoided in practice, 358 ; the universal 
church has presented but one frontof truth to mankind, 358; 
Vital Christianity in the heart can alone interpret ar^ht, 
359. 

d«8cphui,~te6timony of, to ti^ ftets of Christianity, i. 127. 

Ireiue.u$, testimony to the inqiiration of the New Testament, 
i. 310. . 
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IshmaeU the present state of Ibo des^'emlAata of, agrees with 
the prophecy concerning ihem, i. 

JuliiWt the apostate, allows the facts of C’hri‘;tianity, and ad- 
njits the gospels as the works of the apo-tit-, i. yu. 

Justijicalion by faith only is the loading tuiili tif the whole 
gospel, ii. 50. 

Justin Martyr, testimony of, to the authenticity of the books of 
the New iestament, i. 95 ; to tho inspiration, 

Koran of Mahomet condemned by its contents, i. 00. 

Lardner, Dr,, quotation from, as to the nniuhtT of <jnotations 
from Scripture in the ^voJ^s of Ireuicus, i. 9ii!. 

Lnltnier's last words, ii. i28d. 

I^tnrfs, order of, i. 18. 

Lfe, the Christijuj’s holy, best defence of Chnstianity, i. 21. 

hove of' Christ constrains, ii. 74. 

Love of' ChristKnu to the l3ibJo, attested by Pamphilus, i. 97; 
Valeris, 97 ; ('onstaiiliue, 98 ; has furnished us with the 
proofs of its autlieuticily, 116. Kxboitatiou to the duty, 117. 


Mahometanism t propagation of, i. 276. 

Mahomet, docs not venture tcxpiestion the fuels of Christianity, 

i. IJV ; ajjoatacy of, 2-16. 

Man, every, lies under an obligation to obey the divine Iteve- 
lation. iic.e Obligolion. 

Mail’s guilt and condemnation as a transgressor against God, 

ii. i)5. 

Manner iu which the evangelists give the character of our 
Lord, ii. 113* 

Honiiscripfs of the New Testament, the number and antiquity 
of, i. lOI. 

Me^ials, by their inscriptions, attest the credibility of the gos¬ 
pel history, i. 133 

Meditations supposed to be made one who has made a trial 
of the blessings of Christianity, ii. 208. 

Meekness and lowliness of spirit of our Lord, ii. 103. 

Men of the finest talents convinced by the Christian history, 
i. 132. 273. 

Messiah, SeeCiiitrST. 
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Miniitm of Chrkl^s Chvrch, addi'ess to, ». 42.>; in danger ol 
urivtaking talents for the operations of grace, ; need ox- 
panme charity, 427 ; diligence and compassion in tlieir 
|>:iBtorfil duties, 428 ; and ebould pay atteniion to the sub¬ 
ject df evidences, 429. 

Miyocltt, definitv'n of a, i. 152. The wonderful actions as¬ 
cribed to our Saviour and liis apostles, and called mi acles, 
really took place, 154. In every ndrjcJo, there aro l^•.o 
distinct and ]ialpab]e facts, 15o j ihcso are attested by the 
credibility of the books, i55 ; the converts of the first ri«nt uTy 
believed them, 166; monuments were set up in memory of 
them, and continue to the present day, 157 ; the accuuiit 
itself, ns recorded in our books, tstahlishes them, l.yj. t)b- 
j<'(iion8 against the credibility of miracles answered, U'O. 
'J he ivondurful actions were plain and })a]pah]e miracles, 
163 ; they were done by Christ and his apostles, as divine 
acts, 164 ; before the Jewish nation, 165 ; consisted of nu¬ 
merous and various suspensions of the course of natures 165 ; 
produced permanent efifects, 167 ; and were wrought foi a 
high and holy end, 168. The iniraclos of which our Lord 
was the subject, 167. Our Saviour and tlic ajiostles ap¬ 
pealed to them in proof of their ini.ssion, 168; they had 
been predicted as the expn'ss evidence of Messiah, 169; 
they form an appro))riate attestation to a divine religion, 
178; they w’ere performed by (hose who had all other signs 
of a divine mission, 170; the inference from them to the 
truth of C^hrislianity is conclusive, 171 : they are incorpo¬ 
rated with the iustrurtions of Christianity, 172; conhrmed 
by the success of the gospel, i7d. 'ihe religion of the 
luble, the sole religion, set up and establisbed by miracles, 
174. 

Mission$, success of ChrisUaa, i. 277. 

Moral govemtnent of Cod, the end of, promoted by the Christian 
doctrines, ii. 49. 

Moruh, Christian, level to the comprehension of man, ii. .59; 
admii^d by unbelievers, 59. 'I heir extent and purity : they 
embrace all that is really good in the ethics of heathen sages, 
61 > form a complete code, 6i ; erect the only true standard 
of duty to .iiod and man, 62 ; omit many falsa virtues, and 
insiK on many real ones, 62 ; chiefly on the mild and retir¬ 
ing, 63 ; they require also an abstinence from the proximate 
causes'^ ev|l, 63; regard all forms of devotion as means 
to a Irigher 64 ; aid each other, 64 ; and go to form a 
particular sort of character^ 65. In order to produce these, 
ChriatMthfty the heart of man, 66 ; aims at the 
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formatiott of babita, 6£; direct* mm to eeek the 
attaiamenta, whilat ahe encouiagea the weakeat efibrta, 67; 
keepa aloof from aecular policy, 68; delivera her eode is 
decisive prohibitions, 68; sets forth strong and affecting 
examples, 70; and refers men to the all-seemg eye of God, 
7i. They are connected with every part of Uevelation, and 
eapecially with its peculiar docuinea, 71; they have the 
will of God aa the rule, and the eternal judgment as their 
ultimate sanction, 77 ■, they are such as makes it impossible 
that Christianity should be an imposture, 81. 

Muratovi, a remarkable fragment discovered by, in 1740, i. 110 

Mysteries of man’s state in this world unfolded in the Christian 
Keveiation, ii. 17. 

Nations, Christianity promotes the happiness of, ii, ISO. ISO, 

Necesaties of man met by the Christian doctrines, ii, 48. 

Nineoeh, destruction of, i. 239. 

KoveUy and siMiiaity of our Saviour's deportment, and under¬ 
taking surprising, ii, 110. 

Obedience indispensable in a Christian student, i. S5. 

Oberlin, the last hours of Tastor, ii. 387. 

O^ectimis against miracles answered ; the fallibility of human 
testimony, i. 160; miracles are contrary to experience, 161 ; 
the transmission of remote facts is weakened by the Japse 
of time, 167. Against the Christian religion, ii. SIS ; the 
best method of treating, 213 ; are inadmissible, being either 
speculative opinions, and thus wrong in kind, 220 ; or agi^t 
the matter of Revelation, and thus wrong in objs«t, 222 ; 
contradictory the one to jrire other, 226; frivolous in them¬ 
selves, 231; and manifestly spring ^m the piUe, 231 ; 
and ignorance of the human mind, 232 ; only trials of our 
sincerity and submission of heart to God, and confirm, rather 
tlran weaken, the Christian evidences, 243. They fix them¬ 
selves in unfurnished and vaip minds, 248 ; prepared by 
vicious indulgences, 249 ; the departure of the Spirit of 
Cod, 249; and the holding slightly by Christianity, 230. 
They are the stratagems of ^tan, 23t; and the most deadly 
product of the corrupt and proud reason of a fsllen creature, 
232. Ubjections to the Christian Revelation, founded on 
the diversity of interpretations, refuted, 356. 

Obligation to obey the divine Revelation universal, ii. 363. 
'ihe necessity of rarforcing this, a proof of the corrdptiOB of 

2 Q 
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m»n, au*. To love and obey God antecedent to Ilevela- 
tion, 365. Men not left to accept or reject Christianity at 
their option, 307, Christianity so excellent in itself, that 
the slightest external evidence would he sufficient to oblige 
men to obey it, 369. Increased by the simplicity, variety, 
independence, and force, of the evidences, 373. Unspeak¬ 
ably augmented by the advantages which each individual 
has enjoyed, 381; the being nut bom in a heatlien land, 

381 ; the events of life ordered by a gracious Providence, 

382 ; secret motions of the blessed Spirit vouchsafed, .382 ; 
advice, example, and prayers of ministers and friends, 383. 
The momentous discoveries made, and the immense interests 
at stake cany it to an inconceivable height, 385 1 Christi¬ 
anity makes new discoveries, 385 ; the immense love of 
God in the redemption of Jesus Christ, 386 ; the day of 
judgment, 387 ; the heavenly priae, 388 ; the awful contmst, 
389 ; eternity, what is it 1 390; and what protection against 
it ? 391. 

Ofolacln to the rapid diffusion of Christianity sumionnted, 
i. 266; the first teachers were feeble and unknown, 266; the 
time of promulgation of Christianity iuanspiciuus, 269 ; ami 
also the place, 269; these were both increased by the fiercest 
persecution, 272. 

Origen’s testimony to the inspiration of the Scriptures, i. .339. 

Paine, Thmas, the life and conduct of, ii. 261 j his last mo¬ 
ments, 231. 

Pumplttlui’ testimony of the love of Christians to the holy hooks, 
•1.97. 

J’etcal’s dattkakour on his deatl|-bed, ii. 282. 

Ptul’s, lSt,, qualifications edrtespojid with the offices he had to 
fulfil, i.-327. 

Perpeluitji of Christianity, a proof of its divine authority, i. 280. 

Persecutimi of the first Christians, i. 272. 

'Piety gnd detvtwn of Jesus Christ, ii. 100. 

Ploii/’s testimony to facts of the gospel, i. 125 ; to the propa¬ 
gation of Christianity, 262. 

Polgearj), testimony of, to ,the authenticity of hooks of New 
Testament, i, 95. 

Pontiut Pilate, testimony of, to the death and lesurrection of 
Christ,!. 125. 

Porplijiry, the heatjian, Ikdnuts the authenticity of the Chris¬ 
tian books, is • 
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Prayer, the necessity of, in considering the Evidencet of 
Christianity, i. 21. 2.'). 

P'i'ojHxgi^ion of (’hristianity, a proof of its (Urine authority, 
i. 2.)8; appears from the singularity of th<; attempt, 2.59 i 
the rapidity and extent of it, 260 ; the nature of the doctrine 
thus propagated, 265 ; the obstacles surmounted, 266 ; the 
change wrought in the converts, 274, Compared with tliat 
of Maliometanism. 276 ; with the success of our Christian 
missions amongst Jews and Heathen, 277 ; and with reforms 
in Christian countries. 279. i’he propagation of Christi¬ 
anity is fui6lmentof prophecy, 283. 

Prophrrti, definition of, i. 183; its extent, 105; hamiony of 
all its parts in the person of the Saviour, 107 ; the iuAnite 
w'isdom apparent in the contrivance of them, 189; the 
doul>le sense of prophecy, 192 ; tlie practical and important 
ends which prophecy subserves, 197, 224; it has the im¬ 
press of the inujosty of God, 191 ; fulfilment of it, 207, 
226. 

Prophecy, fulfilment of, in the person of our I.ord, i.20D; as 
to the time, place, ^c. of his birth, 209; his life, sufieriiigs, 
death and resurrection. 209; his miracles and doctrine, 
210 ; uniting (]ualitics and attributes the most coutradic- 
turv, 211 ; and as to his sjuritiiul ofiices, 212. Circumstances 
connected w'itli the fulfilment increase the ]>roof of divine 
forekn(jwledge, 21,5. ]*iophecy of the destruction of the 
city and {lolitv of the Jews, and their dispersion fulfilled, 
227 ; otliers which relate to various cities, nations, and em¬ 
pires, 239; Nineveh and Tyre, 239 ; Babylon, 240; des¬ 
cendants of Ishmael, 242 ; Egyptians; 242 ; descendants .of 
Canaan, Shorn, and Japhetb, 242 ; UanieBs prediction con¬ 
cerning the four empires, 243 ; prophecies of Daniel, St, 
J’aul, and St. John, respecting the western apostacy, 245; 
those concerning the future conversion of the world, and 
tlie final triumph of holiness and truth, 249. 

Prophets, the, had a solemn mission and call, known by all the 
nation, i. 194 ; were men of sincere personal piety, 194; 
their prophecies form but a small part of their genera! in¬ 
structions, 195; their messages were ofteif of the most 
distressing nature to their personal feelings, 196 ; they 
suffered even unto death, 196 ; tliey record minutely every 
thing, even though it might seem to make against them, 196» 
Tliey performed miracles, 196. 'i he number and ages of 
the prophets, and the independence of their predictions, in¬ 
crease the proof of divine prescience, 213. 

Prophetical argument, the force of, i, 252. 
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Propfutieiil insptration, ^ccamulation of, i. $16. 

Prudence and disci’etion of Jesus Christ, ii. 105. 

Peaxon conducts us to revelation, ii, 507 j her province 
marked out, 511 ; Mr. Ijockc’s account of, 31t); JUshop 
J. B. Sumner’s observation resjjecting, 311 ; Lord Bacon’s 
remark on the office of reason, 31$. 

Reafu)nablenes& of faith in the Christian Revelation, ii. 307. 

Iteasonhtfr defined hy Or. I'honias Brown, ii. .‘>11 ; the clearer 
laws of, now acknowledged, aid us in examining tJie (-hris- 
tiaii Evidences, ii. 

lUcapitulatioH of the external evidences, i. 365 ; of the inter¬ 
nal, ii. 39-]. 

liedrmpiion in the incarnation and sacrifice of the only-begotten 
Son of God, ii. 37, 

PrfornMtionx in Christian countries, progress of, i, 279. 

IfegcneratioH of man described, ii, 39. 

Itemedp, the Bible provides a, for all the wants of man, ii. 17 ; 
which works by proposing adefjuato motives, 1 9 ; placing 
him in a favountble state of probation, 20 j proposing u sys¬ 
tem of means adapted to his powers, 20 ; all agreeing with 
his outward circumstances, 21 ; calculated to draw out to 
the utmost all his faculties, 2l ^ and to carry him on to his 
true end, 22, 

Pesurrection of the dead, and the last solemn judgment, ii. 40. 

Pevelatiant the necessity of a divine, appears from tlie state of 
the heathen world, Wore the coming of Christ, i. 44; of 
unbelievers at present scattered in Christian lands, 30; of 
pagu nations of the present day, 54; and of the countries 
of Christendom themselves, 57. A general impression has 
prevailed that God has granted one to man, 61. 

RidteyU dying address to Latimer, ii. 286. 

Rites and usagesr religions, springing out of Christianity, and 
subsisting at the present day, i. 132, 

Rcme, the Church and Bishop of, the great western apostacy 
foretold by Daniel, St. Paul, and St. John, i. 245. 

Rousseau und Doddridge contrasted, ii. 269. Rousseau on his 
death‘bed, 282* 

Rulers and Governors of our country, address to, u. 422» 

Rules for the sound interpretation of Scripture, ii. 339. 
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Hacramenis, the, find the other means of grace, ii. 4(». 

Sacml Volume is uni(jue and unparalleled iu the history of the 
world, i. 114. 

Safet^-lamp, Christianity a, ii. 2.^3. 

Sensual pleasures must he renounced before the evidence of 
numclcs can be received, i. 176. 

Seriousness essential to a right investigation of (he Christian 
evidences, i. 21h 

Shem, the presimt state of the descendants of, fulfils the pro¬ 
phecy concerning them, i. 243. 

Sirnplicilu of the Christian doctrines, ii. 1.3. 

Sincere iuiiuirer receives Christianity on the external evidences, 
ii. 3. 

Sjurilualitif in the sum of Christian morals, ii. 66. 

Spurious vi iihi^s, marks of, i. 73 ; not one of them to he found 
in books of Now Testament, 74, 

Sludeut of Christianity mu.^t be dorilo, i. 24 ; serious, 24 ; 
prayerful, 2.'» ; obedient, 2.> ; humhlo and practical, alone 
jdeascs God, 117. Address to the docile and sincere, 173, 
Should study the sacred Volume with increasing diligence, 
2n3 ; with a practical end in view, 205 •, have singleness of 
heart, '2b0. Student convinced, 285. 

Stedfustness in the Christian faith urged, ii. 83. 

Slple and manner of the books of the New Testament, i. 104. 

Submission to tlic Cliristian faith should be immediate, ii. 392; 
cordial, 393. 

^Success of Christianity in propoirtion to the removal of bin* 
drances, ii. 136. 

Suicide, infidelity too often hurries on its votaries to commit* 
ii. 288. 

Suitableness of Christianity to the state and wants of man ; the 
nature of the argument stated, ii. 1 ; established by the 
decisive language which the Christian Revelation speaks, 

9 ; the mysteries of his condition which it unfolds, IS ^ the 
irmedy for all his wants which it provides, 17 \ and as it is 
calculated for universal diffusion, 23. This adaptation does 
not strike the mind at 6rst, 27 ; yet was originally formed 
by the wisdom of God, 28 ; and is best seen from-ue midst 
of human weakness, misery, and sorrow, 29. 

Sumner, Bishop J. i« 311. 

Swartz and Volnep contrasted, ii. 270« 
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Tatitu$t testimony of, to the gospel facts, i. 125; to the propa¬ 
gation of Cliristianity, 2ttl. 

Temper <tf m'md in which Christianity should he studied, i. 23 ; 
is characterized by docility, 24 ; serioustiess, 24 ; prayer, 
25; obedience, 25; entirely wanting in unbelievers—lite¬ 
rary, 2f»; uninformed, 29; low and profane, 30. Its indis¬ 
pensable importance appears, from the influence of the 
passions over the understanding, 51 ; acknowledged to be 
essential to every important investigation, 32 ; iriiist be yet 
more so in the investigation of the Christian evidences, 5.3 ; 
and is required by Christianity herself, 55. '1 his tcm]>er 
should he cultivated by those who are harassed by sus¬ 
picions, 37 ; by the young, 40; and by all, 40. 

Temperance of Jesus Chiist, ii. 104. 

7'emple at Jerusalem, description of, i. 228. Attempt by Julian 
to rt^build it, frustrated, 255. 

Tendency of Christianity to promote the tem])oral and S})iritual 
bappiness of nations and individuals, ii. tSl*; appears from 
the direction which it takes, 128 ; (b<i hindrances opposed to 
it, 132; its success in )»roportiun to the removal of them, 
136 ; and the ultimate effects which it will produce when 
all obstacles are removed, 145. ICach individual should 
show forth this tendency by his holy life, 150; and pray 
for the copious influem-es of grace to hasten on the blessed 
period wlien the tendencies of Christianity shall become* 
effects, 152* 

Tertuliiau, testimony of, to the authenticity of the books of the 
Mew Testament, i. 96, 102 ; to the inspiration, 340. 

- - — and Ongen state the extent of the propagation of 

Chnstianity, i. 262. 

Test, the, to which every one may bring the truth of the Chris¬ 
tian religion, ii. 154 ; the nature of the argument, 155 ; the 
ecriptural authority on wliich it rests, 160; the facts by 
which it is sustained, i64; there is nothing in it to excite 
astonishment, 170. 'ilie defect of experience in some per¬ 
sons, no valid objection to the argument, 172. 'llie singular 
importance of the proof thus educed, being entirely level to 
the mass of mankind, 174 ; the most satisfactory to men of 
all classes, 177; a growing evidence, 179; strengthening 
all the external and internal proofs, 180; and peculiarly 
necessary in the present day, 182. An appeal to sincere 
Christians in support of this argument, 185 ; directions for 
the application of the test, 188 ; the character of persons 
prepared to enter on a personal trial, 189* 
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Th^»phllas’ testimony to the inspiration of the Old and New 
ToMtuments, i. 34()« 

Tranquillity of mind produced by faith, ii. 

of the Bible, tlie hdelity of the English, i. 145. 
Tyref destruction of, i. 240. 


Vnlens' testimony to the love of Christians to the holy books, 

i. 96. 

i’nheheren want the temper of mind in which alone Christi¬ 
anity cau he jiropcrly studied, i. 2ti. "I hey betray a wronjf 
temper, ^>5. Their live i nniiuon principles, 50 ; borrowed 
from Ciiristiunity, 5t); bold loosedy, 52 ; wholly itisufHcieut 
as a guide to niuu, 53. See hitidels^ Infidelity, 

Union of separate graces in our Saviour’s personal character, 

ii. ]0(>. 

Vnivemil diffn.siont the Bibb* is ('ulciiluted for, ii. 23; both as 
to matter, 23 ; and maimer, 25. 

Votneu and Hicuetz eontrasted, ii. 27. 

1 i;/5itrc, the character and conduct of ii. 202. llis last days, 
2«5. 

iraWmrnmV, Bishop, o]>iniou on the inspiniUon of the New 
r('.st!nnent, i, 322, 3ll>. 

TlbrW, our Lord’s sujieriority to the, ii. 103. 

Tl'mcr.-. on the evidemes have pursued various methods, ii. 
4I(); primitive, 413 ; literary, 4l7 ; theological, 417 ^.iiie- 
tnjihysicul, 4t0 ; historical, 418 ; Ciiristian, 4l8. 


address to the, i. 372, 375 ; exhorted to shun vicious 
courses, ii. 249 ; ro be careful not to provoke the Spirit of 
(jod to depart from (hem, 249 ; and to see that they possess 
the substantial blessings of Chrisliaiiity, 2.50. Convinced 
from the lives and deaths of iulidels, that their objections 
coulirm Christianity, 294. 


TUK END. 
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